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PREFACE 

TBE table of contents of this volume is its best intro- 
duction to the reader; but thQ editor finds the inevit- 
able Preface useful, as affording opportunity for 
grateful acknowledgment to the writers of the principal 
papers herein contained. In no volume of the lengthening 
series of our Publications, has there been a more capable or 
representative list of contributors, nor have the papers sub- 
mitted been more important as chapters in the history of 
Buffalo and the neighboring region. 

Several of these papers constitute an Educational group, 
with theme and interest centering in the University of 
Buffalo. The editor was happily led when he invited Mr. 
Julian Park to write the history of that institution, and 
Mr. Park was happier yet in his accomplishment. Grateful 
acknowledgment is due Mrs. Frederick J. Shepard for her 
painstaking chronicle of the Women's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, for almost a quarter century conspicuously 
active in this community, in well-directed philanthropy 
and specialized educational training; and now merged in 
the University. Admirably associated with these studies 
are the fine tributes to Dr. Roswell Park and Dr. Ernest 
Wende, from the capable pens of their respective co- 
workers and close friends, Dr. Charles G. Stockton and 
Hon. Adelbert Moot. In this association also may well be 
mentioned the warm tribute to Mr. Frank M. Hollister, by 
the Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, Mr. Charles P. 
Norton. 

A notable contribution to Niagara regional history is the 
monograph on Niagara ship canal projects, by Hon. Henry 
W. Hill, president of the Buffalo Historical Society. The 
contributions of Mr. Hill and of Hon. George Clinton, 
representing this Society, to the Erie Canal centenary 
exercises at Rome, N. Y., July 4, 1917, are virtually part 
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Till PREFACE 

of the proceedings of this Society, and are fittingly recorded 
in its Publications. 

It is perhaps well to remind the reader that the proceed- 
ings of three annual meetings of the Society — the presi- 
dent's and secretary's repqrts for 1916, 1917 and 1918 — 
appear in this volume because the two preceding volumes 
of our Publications were wholly devoted to one study — 
Severance's **An Old Frontier of Prance." As that work 
was published for the general trade, as well as for the 
members of the Buffalo Historical Society, it was obviously 
undesirable to print Society proceedings in it. The three- 
years' record contained in the present issue continues the 
record of proceedings from Volume XIX, issued in 1915. 

There is a steadily increasing demand for the Publica^ 
tions of the Buffalo Historical Society. Many recent mem- 
bers, as well as libraries and educational institutions in 
many parts of the country, are filling out their sets as far 
as possible. Most of the earlier volumes can be supplied, 
some of them at reduced price, by the Society. Volumes I, 
II, and XVI are scarce. The Society is at all times pleased 
to assist those seeking to complete their sets. Application 
to the secretary will bring prompt response. 

The following brief summary indicates the character of 
the successive volumes. A detailed list, giving the con- 
tents of each volume, will be sent free on application. 

Volumes I and II — long out of print — deal chiefly with the early 
history of Buffalo and the Great Lakes, early transportation and tlie 
War of 1812. Volume III relates wholly to the Seneca Indians, 
especially Bed Jacket* Volumes IV to IX contain scores of papers 
on Tarious phases of Western New York history. Volumes X and 
XI contain a Life of Millard Fillmore, with his speeches and cor- 
respondence. Volume XII is a ''History of Waterways and Oanal 
Construction in New York State," by Henry Wayland Hill, LL. D., 
president of the Historical Society. Volumes XIII and XTV relats 
to canal enlargement, the Holland Land Company, journals of early 
travel, etc. Volume XV, ''Studies of the Niagara Frontier," by 



PREFACE IX 

Frank H. Severance, secretary of the Society, presents the literary, 
artistic and scientific aspect of the Niagara Falls region. Volume 
XVI, ''The Picture Book of Earlier Buffalo,'' by the same author, 
contains over 400 engravings, with descriptive text. VoL XVII 
is especially valuable for its hitherto unpublished documents of the 
War of 1812. It also contains a full account of the semi-centennial 
of the Buffalo Historical Society. Vol. XVIII, entitled "Peace 
Episodes on the Niagara, ' ' contains a history of the peace conference 
in behalf of Mexico, held at Niagara Falls, Ont., in 1914; the story 
of other peace episodes; contributions to the history of the War of 
1812, etc VoL XIX is notable for its biography of Josephus Nelson 
Lamed and a collection of his essays and addresses. It also contains 
an historical sketch and very full bibliography, of the periodical press 
of Buffalo, 1811 to date. Vols. XX and XXI are a narrative history, 
by Frank H. Severance, of the Niagara region and Lower Lakes under 
French domination; the work is entitled, ''An Old Frontier of 
France. ' ' 
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I. The Beginnings. 

In few instances are the initial steps which led to the 
creation of great educational institutions fully known. In 
many cases no record was ever made of them, their interest 
-and importance not being realized when the events occurred. 
In the case of the most of Buffalo's historic institutions 
records have fortunately been preserved or else the institu- 
tions are not yet so old that they have lost either their 
foiinders or the second generation of their founders, to 
hand down personal reminiscences, made permanent when 
their importance is understood. The Civil War years were 
not so turbulent as to prevent or postpone the founding of 
several of those institutions of which the city is proudest — 
the Historical Society, the Fine Arts Academy, and the 
Society of Natural Sciences. 

Buffalo's University reaches back further than any of 
these, and the movement to extend higher education 
throughout the city had its inception ten years before the 
University was actually created. Like its forerunner, the 
present University is fortunate in bearing not the name 
of any single great benefactor — for such, during its first 
seventy years, it lacked — but of the city which it serves and 
adorns ; and in this respect it antedates many other insti- 



1 Thanks are due to the followlnir for critlclnM and corrections of these pages: 
<}hanoeUor Charles P. Norton, Dean Willis 0. Gregory, Dr. Oiarles O. Stockton, the 
late Dr. James A. Gibson, Philip B. Goetz, and CSiarles E. Rhodes. The author, 
however, takes responsibility for errors of omission and commission. 
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4 A HI8T0BT OF THE UNIVEBSITY OF BUFFALO 

tutions which, though younger, have succeeded in hereto- 
fore surpassing it in wealth — such as the universities of 
Bochester, Syracuse, New York, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
and universities which bear the names of other cities in this 
vicinity. 

In fact the University of Buffalo is rather an anomaly 
among educational institutions. For nearly seventy years 
it was a university in name only, a collection of professional 
schools with little unifying influence. The wonder is that 
these schools could have achieved their creditable reputa- 
tion and accomplished such scholastic results as they have, 
wholly without the aid of any endowment. No non-sectar- 
ian university in the country, so far as is known, has been 
so peculiarly situated. If this peculiarity connotes a poverty 
of equipment, it is true only in comparison with other 
wealthier institutions; if it means a poverty. of intellectual 
resources, there is no possible foundation for such a theory. 
In fact, the poverty of the institution has been a standing 
challenge to the best intellects of the city to compensate by 
their almost gratuitous service for the otherwise unenviable 
and difiScult position of their institution. The university be- 
came theirs in a peculiar sense ; for never have men of such 
attainments been so loyal under such discouraging condi- 
tions. If this led in some few cases to a feeling of egotistic 
indispensability, it also bred a sentiment of persistence and 
energy and quiet determination not to allow a thing so 
uniquely theirs to perish or even in the slightest to de- 
teriorate. 

The motive calling for the creation of each of the depart- 
ments of the University has been in each case a desire on 
the part of the professional men of the city to extend oppor- 
tunities for training in their profession to young men and 
women of the community. Professional pride was thus the 
compelling factor in providing these forms of technical 
education — pride in maintaining the best traditions of 
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their profession and handing them down intact to the next 
generation and after that to generations of those yet to 
come. This pride was of the finest and most unselfish kind, 
because in each case it entailed a large financial sacrifice 
on the part of the teachers in these departments. 

But underlying and permeating this desire to extend the 
facilities for professional training has been the realization 
that the technical departments would not have been truly 
proficient without the unifying influence which only a de- 
partment of liberal arts can give. The establishment of 
professional departments without this solidifying force is 
like putting up the superstructure before the foundation 
of the building is made. It is clear — as Huxley, in an 
address on medical education^, once showed — that the 
university may best co-operate with the medical school by 
making due provision for those branches of knowledge 
which lie at the foundation of medicine. He might well 
have extended this fundamental observation to include the 
necessity for the university's making proper provision for 
the study of those branches which lie at the foundation of 
cU professional teaching. And so it has been that the 
teachers in our University's existing departments have 
been, of all those most enthusiastic for the coUege of arts, 
the leaders from the very beginning. 

It has been hinted previously that the present institution 
is not the first university that was contemplated for Buffalo. 
The speculative craze of 1836 is a well-known episode not 
only in the Life of the city but in the history of the nation ; 
but for several reasons, Buffalo perhaps suffered more in 
that disastrous year than most other cities of the country. 
It was then the stepping-stone from East to West. The 
Erie Canal, recently completed, brought goods and immi- 
grants in large numbers. Ouy H. Salisbury, in Volume lY 
of the Buffalo Historical Society Publications, gives per- 



2 "Crltiquei and AddraKs," 07. 



e A HISTOBT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

haps as interesting and complete an account of what that 
speculative craze meant to the cily as can be found. He 
does not fail to point out the vast designs for the benefit of 
the city made possible, apparently by the quickly gotten 
wealth and the sudden failure of these designs by the aa 
sudden loss of that wealth. Three of the more interesting 
and picturesque projects which he mentions are the Perry 
monument, which, on paper, towered 100 feet above the 
pavement of what is now Shelton Square; the great Ex- 
change, which, with a dome 220 feet high, was to occupy 
the whole block of Clarendon Square opposite the churches 
of Shelton Square; and lastly, the great Western Uni- 
versity, or University of Western New York (the exact 
designation not being clear), which progressed as far as,, 
if not, indeed, farther than the other ambitious projects,, 
since this institution actually received its charter from the 
State Legislature. 

Mr. Fillmore, in his address at the first Commencement 
of the present University^, pointed out that during the 
summer of that disastrous year books were opened and sub- 
scriptions made for the Western University, endowing six 
or seven professorships at $5,000 each*, and twelve or 
fifteen thousand dollars were also subscribed to the general 
fund. A building lot was even presented by one of the 
city's wealthiest men. Judge Walden, near the old barracks. 
Although Mr. Fillmore does not exactly say so, it seems 
clear that the name of College Street was bestowed upon 
that thoroughfare because it was to mark the western 
boundary of the proposed campus, its other borders being 
North and Allen streets and Delaware Avenue. 

There was nothing wrong with the vision of the men of 
the '30s ; there was nothing wrong with their public spirit j 
there was nothing wrong even with their common sense. 



8 Buffalo Historical Society "Publications/' XI, 46. 

4 Nowadays endowments of professorships require at least $70,000, and $00,000 
is a more general minimum. 
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Nobody could foresee the tremendous crash; which never- 
theless must have been inevitable, so much so that President 
Van Buren even called Congress together in extra session 
in order that, as he said, they might devise a means to save 
the government itself from bankruptcy.^ 

Mr. Salisbury asks, ''Did no good grow out of all this 
evilt There were, indeed, stately edifices built, innumer- 
able stores, warehouses and 'mammouth' hotels erected, 
canals dug, railroads projected, ships and steamboats put 
afloat under the impulses of '36, which remained and were 
of some use after. But what was gained by this precocity 
of growth r ' In Mr. Salisbury 's view, looking at the pecun- 
iary distress and stagnation of business which followed, 
there was no gain, even remote, and the great university 
project seemed to have died without hope of resurrection. 

But not more than ten years after that sudden calamity 
it was revived again, and this time permanently. One 
reason for its revival was the advent during the '30s and 
'40s of a number of men, mostly physicians, who, notwith- 
standing Buffalo 's subsequent eminence as a medical center, 
have not yet been surpassed in fame and public regard. 
Frank H. Hamilton, Austin Flint, James P. White, Thomas 
M. Foote were among the physicians who first brought 
prestige to the city, and they, with sympathetic laymen, 
were the founders of the University of Buffalo. It was 
the physicians present at the first meeting who, after hot 
debate, persuaded the other members of the group to 
attempt not only a medical school, but a university with 
powers as complete and diversified as those possessed by 
any in the land. The departments specifically thought of 
at first were, primarily, the medical, and then the academic. 



5 "The pftnio of 1887 detokted everj hamlet and brought woe to every home. 
Want and failure ftalked the land. Milla were closed, mortgaffea foreclosed, whole 
townt swept off the map, fortanes vanished in a night Pricet became ridiculous* 
wages were reduced to the starvation point, and proflta were the substance of 
reverie. No subsequent panic wrought such havoc with the great masses of our 
people as did the crisis of 1887."— S. P. Orth, "Five American Politicians," p. 167. 
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theological, and law departments. Fortunately, one of the 
prime movers in the enterprise was at that time a member 
of the State Assembly, and it was chiefly through the un- 
wearied exertions of Nathan K. Hall that the charter, on 
May 11, 1846, was granted to the first Council. Other and 
more ancient universities have likewise been deficient in the 
organization of these faculties without which, strictly 
speaking, no university can have a clear title to the term. 
The example which comes first to mind is Salerno, which, 
though one of the most famous of medieval universities, 
never established any other faculty than that of medicine. 
Paris in its palmiest days had no faculty of law. And so 
Buffalo, with only a medical faculty for forty years, his- 
torically considered, is by no means a unique case, though 
of a kind seldom met in modem times. 

A number of years ago a dignitary from another State 
once paid a visit to Yale College and introduced himself 
as chancellor of a university whose name was new to his 
host **How large a faculty have youT' President Day 
asked him. **Not any,'* was the answer. **Have you any 
library or buildingst" "Not yet." **Any endowment!'' 
*'None." **What have yout" the president persisted, and 
the visitor brightened as he said, ''We have a fine char- 
ter. ' ' ® And so, although for forty years the Medical De- 
partment comprised all there was of the University, it was 
known, not as the Buffalo Medical College, but as the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Nevertheless, although it has possessed 
full authorization, the institution has always been conserva- 
tive in availing itself of the generous prerogatives conferred 
upon it by the Legislature. Only in one or two cases have 
academic honors been bestowed in departments of learning 
not already organized. 



6 D. C. Gilmtn, "The Launddng of a Univenitj/* 0. 
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The men and women who have been recipients of degrees 
from this University number the surprising total of 5,825, 
divided as follows : 

DEGEEES CONFERRED, 1846-1917 

Doctor of Medicine 2,935, including 10 honorary 

^Graduate in Pharmacy 638, including 3 honorary 

Bachelor of Pharmacy 353 

Master of Pharmacy 26, including 1 honorary 

Doctor of Pharmacy 6 

Analytical Chemist 89 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 3 

Bachelor of Laws 710 

Master of Laws 12 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 1,043 

Bachelor of Pedagogy 5 

Master of Pedagogy 1 

Doctor of Pedagogy 2 

Doctor of Philosophy 1 

Bachelor of Science 1 (honorary) 



5,825 



IL Men Who Made It. 

Like many institutions of those days, the University was 
^rst organized as a joint stock corporation and, indeed, 
<;ontinued as such until as recently as 1909, though there 
is no record of dividends ever having been declared. 
Naturally, however, the founders did not establish the cor- 
poration with any idea in view of financial benefit for 
themselves. The capital authorized was $100,000 and the 
<5harter provided that $20,000 of stock should be subscribed 
inthin three years, and ten per cent, paid in cash, although 
the public-spirited physicians did not stop there. During 
"the next year and a half they secured subscriptions from 
130 citizens, aggregating $12,000. With it they bought a 
«ite on Main Street on the comer of Virginia, 100 feet by 
200, and there erected the first building to be used for 
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higher education in Buffalo. The older residents will 
easily recall this unique brown stone building of only two 
and a half stories, with little spires at each comer, which 
stood for so many years for all there was to the University 
of Buffalo. It was dedicated on December 7, 1849. 

It would be yaluable, merely as a contrast between the 
business and educational methods of those days and these, 
to quote in full the charter of the University, but excerpta 
must here suffice as evidence of the founders' intent The 
stockholders were to elect sixteen, of their fellow-share- 
holders as their first Council and it was provided that no 
one religious sect should have a majority of the board. In 
addition, each of the several faculties, as they were organ- 
ized, was to appoint one member to represent it on the 
Council, and the Maydr of the city was to be also an ex- 
officio member. The appointment of all University officers 
was to be made by the Council upon nomination from the 
several faculties. It is incidentally an evidence of their 
confidence in the faculties, that no nominations made to it 
from any department has it ever refused to confirm. 

Section VIII defines its academic powers thus: **The 
University shall grant the students under its charge such 
diplomas or honorary testimonials as are usually granted 
by any university, college or seminary of learning in the 
United States . . ." 

The roll of the original Council shows without further 
mention how admirably the undertaking was supported by 
the most representative citizens. The office of Chancellor,, 
in those days even more than now an honorary position — 
practically his only duty being to preside on the Com- 
mencement stage — was given very naturally to Millard 
Fillmore, who held it until his death in 1874, not resigning^ 
it during his incumbency as President and consequent ab- 
sence from the city. Judge George W. Clinton was presi- 
dent of the Council until, upon his election as Regent of 
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the State University, he removed to Albany in 1856. A 
tower of strength to the young institution, he never, in Mr. 
Lamed 's words,*^ ''in some fine and beautiful qualities of 
genius and temper, had his peer among our people.'' 
Joseph G. Hasten, who succeeded Judge Clinton as mayor 
of the city, was one of the original Council ; so was Elbridge 
G. Spaulding, who acted a part of such importance in the 
congressional and financial history of the Civil War. 
George R. Babcock, another of the founders, was character- 
ized by Mr. Putnam as ''a man who might easily be taken 
as a Boman senator in the last days of republican Rome, 
when none were for the party and all were for the State.'' 
Very pleasant is the coincidence that on the site of Mr. 
Babcock 's home should have been erected the building of 
the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, which was 
the first important gift presented to the University to aid 
in the foundation of an Arts Department. 

Orsamus H. Marshall, the second Chancellor, was also a 
member of the original Council. A quiet, scholarly man, 
disliking pretense and publicity, custodian of many estates 
and adviser of a large clientage, Mr. Marshall is a figure 
second only to Fillmore in the debt in which he placed 
Buffalo's earliest institutions. The Historical Society and 
the Grosvenor Library are notably the institutions to 
which, as with the University, he was indispensable. 
Nathan K. Hall rendered concrete services from the very 
beginning, and later, as a Federal judge and Postmaster- 
General in his friend Fillmore's Cabinet, he became a figure 
of national importance. James 0. Putnam, deprived by 
his ill health of the brilliant career awaiting him at the 
bar, has an honored name in the diplomatic history of the 
nation as well as in the legislative annals of his own State. 
Appointed by Lincoln consul at Havre, he subsequently 
became, in Hayes's administration. Minister to Belgium and 
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during these periods, as at other times, the Council was 
necessarily deprived of his service. As one of its original 
members, the historical continuity of his membership, while 
somewhat broken, none the less covers a long period, since 
he resigned in 1902, being Chancellor at that time. William 
A. Bird, surveyor of the boundary line between the United 
States and Canada; Gains B. Rich, a banker; Dr. Thomas 
M. Foote, distinguished in literature as well as in medicine; 
Ira A. Blossom, Isaac Sherman, Albert H. Tracy — ^who like- 
wise had a brilliant career in public life. State Senator and 
Congressman, and who had, Mr. Lamed says,® '*few peers 
among our people in sheer intellectual power"; James S. 
Wadsworth, Theodotus Burwell, John D. Shepard, Hiram 
A. Tucker, Orson Phelps and Dr. James P. White, the 
delegate elected by the Medical Faculty, were the other 
members of that remarkable group. 

A complete roll of the Council from its beginning to the 
present day presents a list of citizens of such varied attain- 
ments that it is profitable here to give their names with the 
dates of their incumbency, but as each of them was added 
reference will be made to any particular facts justified by 
his length or his degree of service. Every name on this 
list is an honored one in the city's annals and no more 
adequate evidence of the importance, real or potential, of 
the University to the city can be suggested than by repro- 
ducing this roster. 

MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL, 1846-1917 

Millard Fillmore 1846-1S74, first Chancellor 

George W. Clinton 1846-1856, President of the Council 

Ira A. Blossom 1846-1857 

Thomas M. Foote 1846-1851 

Joseph G. Maaten 1846-1856* 

Isaac Sherman 1846-1857* 

Gains B. Bieh 1846-1857 



8 "HIatory of Buffalo,*' 201. 
* Exact dates uncertain. 
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William A. Bird 1846-1853* 

QBOTge B. Babcoek 1846-1876 

Nathan K. HaU 18461870 

James 8. Wadsworth 1846-1850 

Theodotus Burwell 18461857 

John D. Shepard 1846-1855 

Hiram A. Tucker 18461849* 

Orsamna H. MarshaJl 1846-1884, second ChanceDor 

Orson Phelps 18461856 

Elbridge G. Spanlding 1846-1897 

James P. White 1846-1882, from Medical Faculty 

James 0. Putnam 18461862, 1877-1902, fourth Chancellor 

Prank H. Hamilton 18501862 

Austin Flint 18501862, Secretary 

Jesse Ketchum '. . ..18501868 

James HoUister 1850-1886, Secretary 

Orlando Allen 1852-1877 

George C. White 1855-1860 

Aaron D. Patchin 1855-1859 

George Hadley 1856-1878, Secretary 

Sanford B. Hunt 1857-1870 

John Wilkeson. 1857-1887 

Albert H. Tracy 1857-1860 

Henry W. Sogers 1858-1872 

Thomas F. Bochester 1860-1887 

Timothy T. Lockwood 1863-1870 

George S. Hazard 1863-1903 

George £. Hayes 1868-1882 

Julius F. Miner 1870-1883 

Joseph Warren 1870-1876 

James K. Matthews 1871-1886, Secretary 

E. Oarleton Sprague 1877-1895, third Chancellor 

David Gray 1877-1886 

James K. Scateherd 1878-1885 

Charles Gary 1879- 

Sherman 8. Bogers 1882-1898 

Edwin T. Eyans 1885-1906 

George Gorham 1885-1905, sixth (acting) Chancellor 

Frank M. HoUister 1886-1916, Secretary 

Bobert Keating 1886-1906 

John 0. QraTes 1886-1891 

* Xzact dates ancertain. 
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Joeiah Jewett 1886 1891 

Matthew D. Maim 1886-1912, from Medical Pacultj 

Prank P. Vandenbergh 1886-1890, from Pharmacy Faculty 

Bichard K. Noye 1886-1890* 

BoswellPark 1887-1914 

Laurence D. Bumsey 1887-1908 

T. GuUf ord Smith 1887-1890 

Wilson S. Bissell 1890-1908, fifth Chancellor 

Edmimd Hayes 1890-1901 

John J. Albright 1890-1901 

Willis G. Gregory 1890- , from Pharmacy Faculty 

Spencer Clinton 1891-1898, from Law Faculty 

William C. Barrett 18921903, from Dental Faculty 

Bryant B. Glenny 1897-1898 from Teachers' College 

George H. Lewis 1896-1898 

Charles W. Goodyear 18981906 

Adelbert Moot 18981912, from Law Faculty 

William H. Hotchkiss 1899-1906 

Worthington C. Miner 1901-1903 

Henry B. Howland 1901- 

George B. Snow 1903-1912, from Dental Faculty 

Stephen M. Gement 1904-1906 

Louis L. Babcock 1904- 

John Lord CBrian 1904- 

John B. Olmsted 1904- 

Bobert B. Hefford 1904-1914 

Charles P. Norton 1905- , seventh Chancellor 

Loran L. Lewis, Jr 1906- 

Edward Michael 1»06- 

Carleton Sprague 19061915 

Arthur D. BisseU 1906-1917 

Elgood C. Lufkin 1906-1908 

William H. Gratwick 1908- 

Andrew V. V. Baymond 1908- 

Herbert U. Williams 1912-1915, from Medical Faculty 

Daniel H. Squire 1912- , from Dental Faculty 

Carlos C. Alden 1912- , from Law Faculty 

Philip Becker Goetz 1914- , Secretary, 1916- 

Peter W. Van Peyma. 1914-1917, from Medical Alumni 

Thomas H. McEee 1915- , from Medical Faculty 

Walter P. Cooke 1916- 

* Exact dates uncertain. 
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III. Pha8£S of Growth. 

The year 1846 happened to mark the most important 
single event in the history of American medicine, for it 
was on October 16th of that year that there, took place the 
first demonstration of the possibility of alleviating pain 
during surgical operations. Hence when on October 16, 
1896, Dr. Roswell Park, professor of surgery, delivered at 
the University an address commemorative of the event,* it 
took on also the character of a memorial of the Uni\er8ity*s 
semi-centennial and linked the destiny of the Medical De- 
partment with the progress of American medicine in a 
happy and significant manner. 

No time was lost by the Council in establishing the 
Faculty of Medicine, which, on August 25, 1846, was done 
by the appointment of the following professors: 

Charles Brodhead Coventry, M. D., professor of physi- 
ology and medical jurisprudence. 

Charles Alfred Lee, M. D., professor of pathology and 
materia medica. 

James Webster, M. D., professor of general and special 
anatomy. 

James P. "White, M. D., professor of obstetrics and 
diseases of women and children. 

Frank Hastings Hamilton, M. D., professor of principles 
and practice of surgery and clinical surgery. 

Austin Flint, M. D., professor of principles and practice 
of medicine and clinical medicine. 

George Hadley, M. D., professor of chemistry and phar- 
macy. 

Corydon La Ford, M. D., demonstrator of anatomy, and 
librarian. 

Drs. Coventry, Hadley, Webster, Lee and Hamilton also 
held chairs in the Geneva Medical College, an institution 
which had an honorable career for a number of years, but 
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on account of its location in a small town could not success- 
fully compete with schools in such centers of population aa 
Albany and Buffalo; and in 1872 the Geneva College be- 
came the Medical Department of Syracuse University. It 
had been established in 1834 by a faculty largely aug> 
mented by the retiring professors of the defunct Fairfield 
Medical School, chartered in 1812.^^ The sessions at 
Gteneva being held in the early part of the winter, the 
majority of the Buffalo Faculty could not assume their 
duties until later, so that for several years lecturers were 
giving the same course twice in the same winter at different 
institutions. Naturally the question of accommodating 
students came next after the election of a Faculty, and for 
the first few sessions, lacking a building of its own, the 
College held its lectures in the old First Baptist Church at 
the comer of Washington and Seneca streets. 

In the words of Chancellor Fillmore at the first Com- 
mencement, the building was ''fitted up at considerable 
expense for the purpose, and the first annual course of lec- 
tures commenced by this distinguished body of professors 
on the first Wednesday of February last, which term is. 
now about to close. The whole number of students attend- 
ing has been 72, 17 of whom will receive their diplomas 
as Doctors of Medicine today. These are the first fruits of 
this literary and scientific vineyard, and I trust they are 
only samples of a more abundant harvest that is to be 
annually gathered hereafter. If at the beginning any 
doubted the success of this enterprise, or thought the 
attempt premature, enough has now been done to dispel 
every doubt and allay every apprehension. For never 
within our knowledge has any medical college opened with< 
80 lai^ a class of students and closed its first year under 
such flattering auspices. ' ' ^ 
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Mr. Fillmore's position regarding the financial status of 
an institution of learning, while probably no different nor 
on any higher plane than that of most men of his day, 
seems to us of the present to be at least curious. Appar- 
ently no endowment was thought of for the institution. 
The idea seems to have been that it could go on per- 
manently with no income other than students' fees. As 
to the source of equipment, Mr. Fillmore seems to have 
calmly forgotten that any very large equipment was neces- 
sary, altliough he does not deny that ' ' some assistance may 
be required to raise the requisite funds to buy the land 
and erect suitable buildings. But this accomplished," he 
asks rather naively, **Why should not an institution of 
this kind sustain itself^ If professors feel that their com- 
pensation depends upon the number of students they in- 
struct, they will endeavor to acquit themselves in such a 
manner as to increase the number; and if they are not 
able to attract a sufficient number to afford an adequate 
compensation, then I maintain that that is evidence of one 
of two things; either the professor is incompetent and 
should, therefore, quit his vocation, or is not wanted and 
therefore should not be employed. It resolves itself into 
a want of capacity to instruct, or a want of .pupils to be 
instructed. Neither of these can be remedied by State 
bounty or testamentary endowments. The Medical De- 
partment has thus far been continuing on the plan that 
the fee from the students is the only reward for the pro- 
fessor; and I am happy to add, with every prospect of 
success." ^2 

He forgot this much, however: the possibility that in 
their desire to increase the student enrollment and hence 
their own compensation, the professors might let down the 
bars of scholastic requirements and discipline and so lead 
to speedy deterioration. Happily, the Medical Depart- 
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ment, together with the other professional schools, has 
never been confronted with this i)0ssibility and for no 
other reason, of course, than the high-minded devotion of 
their Faculties. 

At the very beginning the same sort of ailment for an 
academic department which for the subsequent seventy 
years was so persistently voiced was heard in no uncertain 
terms from the Chancellor and in very much the same tones 
to which the city has echoed ever since. The potency of the 
arguments may be realized, together with their applica- 
bility to the conditions of seventy years ago, as well as to 
those of today, by quoting the closing paragraph of the 
Chancellor's address of 1847:^3 

Thifl department being thoroughly and rightly established, I hope 
next to see the academic department organized, and at the earliest 
possible moment; and why should we despair of thisf The time has 
come when such an institution is indispensable to the wants and honor 
of our city. I appeal to every father who has a son to educate. Why 
should he be compelled to send that son to some eastern village or 
distant city to give him a liberal education f Can it be that this 
proud Queen City of the Lakes, into whose lap is poured the commer- 
cial wealth of eight states, cannot maintain a single college! Are 
our crowded wharves and glutted warehouses mere mockeries o£ 
wealth f No — our numerous and costly temples for religious wor- 
ship not only attest our piety and devotion, but show what the enter- 
prise and noble generosity of Buffalo can accomplish when its sympa- 
thies and energies are eidisted in a good cause. Then let me appeal 
to you on behalf of the University of Buffalo, your own darling 
child, bearing your own name, and stretching out its arms for your 
support Will you see it perish, or will you step forward with true 
paternal feelings, and minister to its wants, and raise it from despond- 
ency to hope, from weakness to power, and from childhood to man- 
hood f If you win, be assured that you will establish an institution 
eminently useful to yourselves, which wiU become the pride and orna- 
ment of our city, and for which you will receive the grateful thanks- 
and fervent blessings of unborn millions. 

18 IHd,, 49. 
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Uufortonately, the first minute-book of the Councily con- 
taining a record of the action taken by that body from 
1846 to 1855, has been lost, so that practically the only 
events occurring during those years which are of certain 
knowledge are to be found in newspaper reports. The 
Council held, for many years, only annual meetings, the 
ehief purport of which was to confer degrees upon the 
graduating classes. 

It would be interesting to know the details of the erec- 
tion of the first college building, but there is an excellent 
description of the building, together with the work of the 
•college at that time, in the Commercial Advertiser of Sep- 
tember 18, 1849. The remarks that are there recorded 
eonceming the building indicate that it was excellently 
adapted to the needs of medical education of those days, 
.and particular comment is made upon the dissecting room, 
which, in spaciousness and adaptation to its objects, was 
regarded as unsurpassed in the whole country. This, de- 
spite the fact that the total cost of building and site prob- 
ably did not equal the sum of $25,000. The location was a 
favorable one, giving the College of those days something 
of the facilities for clinical teaching which the present 
college building enjoys. Adjacent to the building, on Pearl 
Place, was the hospital of the Sisters of Charity, pr^enting 
the best opportunities in the city for clinical instruction. 

It is quite remarkable that the seven men who constituted 
the original Faculty all remained in active occupancy of 
their chairs for the first five years. Thus the plans and 
the policy of the College were well crystallized and a foun- 
dation laid for its continuance and progressive existence 
for seventy years, during which time it has numbered 
among its professors many of the men of whom American 
medicine is proudest. The following list includes the 
names, with years of access and exit, of those who have 
held chairs in the permanent (or, as it was later called, the 
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executive) FaetQty from 1846 to 1915. In that year a far- 
reaching reorganization of the entire teaching methods took 
place, with many changes in the system of instruction and 
administration.^^ It was accordingly a new era of the 
College which began in that year (1915), although the 
changes which took place were not so much in personnel aa 
in methods. 

Access Exit 

846 James P. White, Obstetrics 1881 

846 George Hadley, Chemistry and Pharmacy 1851 

846 Charles B. Coventry, Physiology 1851 

846 Charles A. Lee, Materia Medica 1870 

1846 James Webster, Anatomy 1851 

846 Frank H. Hamilton, Surgery 1860 

846 Austin Plint, Principles and Practice of Medicine 1859 

851 James Hadley, Chemistry and Toxicology 1878 

851 John C. Dalton, Physiology 1855 

851 Benjamin B. Palmer, Anatomy 1853 

852 Edward M. Moore, Surgery 1882^ 

853 Thomas F. Bochester, Principles and Practice of Medicine. .1887 

857 Sanford B. Hunt, Anatomy 1858 

857 Theophilus Mack, Materia Medica 1860 

859 Sanford Eastman, Anatomy 1870 

859 Austin Flint, Jr., Physiology 1860 

860 Joshua B. Lothrop, Materia Medica 1864 

861 William H. Mason, Physiology 1886^ 

867 Julius F. Miner, Special Surgery 1882 

870 Milton G. Potter, Anatomy 1877 

870 S. M. Eastman, Materia Medica 1873 

873 E. y. Stoddard, Materia Medica 188S 

878 Charles A. Doremus, Chemistry and Toxicology 1881 

878 Charles Gary, Anatomy 1889 

882 Matthew D. Mann, Obstetrics 1912 

882 B. A. Witthaus, Chemistry and Toxicology 1889' 

883 Boewell Park, Surgery. 1914 

886 Julius Pohlman, Physiology 1889 

887 Charles G. Stockton, Principles and Practice of Medicine. . . 

889 Charles Gary, Materia Medica .189^ 
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1889 Qharks Gary, dinieal Medicine 1911 

1890 John Pannenter, Anatomy 1904 

1890 Herbert M. Hill, Chemistry and Toxicology 1910 

1899 Eli H. Long, Materia Medica and Therapeutics 1912 

1900 Frederick C. Bnsch, Physiology 1912 

1904 Herbert U. 'V^lliams, Bacteriology and Pathology 

190<S James A. Gibson, Anatomy 1917 

1910 Francis 0. Goldsborough, Obstetrics 

1912 DeWitt H. Sherman, Materia Medica 

1912 Frederick H. Pratt, Physiology . 

Of several of these the length of their incumbency has 
been quite remarkable. Dr. "White served for thirty-five 
years ; Dr. Thomas P. Bochester for thirty-four ; Dr. Moore 
for thirty; Dr. Park (who succeeded Dr. Moore) for thirty- 
one ; Dr. Gary was in the service of the College for thirty- 
two years; Dr. Mann for twenty-eight years ; Dr. Stockton 
has occupied his chair for thirty years. 



rv. Notable Achievements. 

Academic history is, naturally, made without a great 
•deal of publicity; and so the record of an institution of 
learning is very largely a record of routine work. The 
€arly years saw few, if any, additions to the Faculty and 
few important accessions to the Council. Before the meet- 
ing of 1856, however, two men had been elected to the 
Council and thus broadened their interest in popular educa- 
tion to include an intelligent interest in the facilities for 
higher training. These two men were Jesse Eetchum and 
Orlando Allen. Probably no citizen of Buffalo, certainly 
none of the earlier days, did more as a private citizen for 
the city's schools than Mr. Ketchum, who crowned his life- 
long interest by presenting most of the site for the present 
splendid Normal School. Mr. Allen's term of membership 
on the Council extended for about fifteen years, during 
which time he rarely missed a meeting. 
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The Medical Department has been distinguished in 
respect to its advanced methods of teaching in two im- 
portant directions. As early as the fourth session Dr. 
James P. "White, for the first time in this country, intro- 
duced clinical midwifery into the college curriculuuL This 
method had been previously established in .Europe, but its 
introduction in America caused very severe criticism. So 
bitter and pointed an attack was made ui)on Dr. White in 
the newspapers, as to lead to a suit for libel, the result of 
which was the acquittal of the defendant; but the trial 
served to vindicate Dr. White and his method of teaching. 
Dr. John C. Dalton, Jr., who was elected to the chair of 
physiology in 1851, was the first physiologist in America 
to employ the method of experiment on living animals in 
his teaching. 

Dr. Austin Flint, during his incumbency as professor of 
medicine, made his noted observations upon typhoid fever. 
His studj'^ of the epidemic in North Boston. N. Y., in 1843, 
contributed greatly toward recognition of the nature, 
source and means of conveyance of the infection of this 
disease. Dr. Julius F. Miner, professor of special surgery, 
in 1869 became noted through his advocacy of enucleation 
of ovarian tumors, a method which has been universally 
adopted. Of the other members of the Facully Dr. Hamil- 
ton achieved a national reputation as surgeon, teacher and 
writer ; Dr. Ford became one of the most noted anatomists 
in the country, holding for many years, until his com- 
paratively recent death at an old age, a professorship at 
the University of Michigan; Lee, Webster, and Coventry 
all helped to make the first Faculty a group distinguished 
for intellect, one which reflected honor on the city which 
called them. 

As time went on these men came to be assisted by 
younger practitioners whom they had trained, and the fact 
that such physicians as M. B. Folwell, D. W. Harrington 
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and William C Phelps were members of the staff without 
holding chairs on the permanent Faculty does not, of 
course, free the historian from neglecting to mention their 
teaching abilities or their aid to the young College. 

In the matter of improving medical education, the Col- 
lege has been in the front rank in enlarging its currieulum 
and adding to its corps of teachers. It was one of the first 
institutions to favor a separation of the teaching and 
licensing authority. While the proposition failed of adop- 
tion at the time, it placed the College upon record and it 
remained for one of its alumni and teachers. Dr. H. R. 
Hopkins, aided by Professor M. D. Mann and Dr. A. R. 
Davidson, also an alumnus, to urge and secure in 1883 the 
formulation of a bill by the Medical Society of the County 
of Erie, which, after due consideration by the State Medical 
Society, was presented to the Legislature and, after re- 
peated defeats and amendments, finally became a law in 
1890, creating licensing bodies that should be absolutely 
separate and distinct from the teaching faculties. 

Beginning with 1836, the Council meetings assumed more 
importance and interest than the merely routine work of 
their previous gatherings. In that year it suffered the 
loss of Judge Clinton, his place being taken by Dr. George 
Hadley. Mr. Marshall succeeded to the position of pres- 
ident of the Council made vacant by Mr. Clinton's resig- 
nation, which meant his taking the place of Mr. Fillmore 
whenever the latter could not represent the University, 
leading naturally to his election as Mr. Fillmore's successor. 

Several important changes took place in the Faculty, 
Austin Flint being elected to a new chair, that of clinical 
medicine and pathology, taking the place of Dr. Lee. Dr. 
Edward M. Moore of Rochester also assumed the duties of 
a new chair, being designated professor of surgical anatomy 
and pathology. A third new chair was created by the 
election of Dr. Sanford B. Hunt as professor of descriptive 
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anatomy and pathology. In February of the next year, 
1857y Dr. Rochester began his first service as dean, with 
Dr. Hadley as registrar of the College, a combination which 
continued to lend strength and dignity until 1861, when Dr. 
Sanford Eastman became dean. Meanwhile several changes 
were occurring in the membership of the Council, the most 
important of which was perhaps the death of Dr. Thomas 
M. Foote and the election as his successor of Henry W. 
Rogers, of the legal firm which has had perhaps more his- 
torical continuity of wei^t and importance than any other 
in Buffalo. This firm has also been bound up intimately 
with the fortunes of the University, members of it serving 
either on the Council or in the Faculty of the Law Depart- 
ment. During the years when the firm name was Rogers, 
Locke & Milbum, the junior partner helped to establish the 
Buffalo Law School and taught there for many years, where 
his name is held as high as a teacher as it is throughout 
the country as a practitioner. In addition to Mr. Rogers 
and John G. Milbum, Franklin D. Locke, while never 
actively connected with the University, was on several occa- 
sions of great service to it in a legal capacity. 

The next important change in the Medical Faculty 
occurred in 1859, when Dr. Hunt resigned his chair, which 
was divided. Dr. Eastman being made professor of anatomy 
and Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., professor of physiology. The 
latter, however, served for only one year, joining his father 
in New York, where the elder had already begun to build 
the international fame which awaited him. During these 
years the graduating classes had been of about the same 
size, running generally from twenty to thirty men. As the 
sessions became longer and the work more arduous, the 
students naturally tended to become fewer, with a corre- 
sponding increase in quality. 

In 1855, fifteen degrees were conferred; in 1856, only 
seven, two of which were honorary; in 1857, fourteen; in 
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1858, nine ; in 1859, twelve, beginning with which year the 
graduating classes commenced a satisfactory and generally 
•consistent increase in numbers. The l^t honorary degree 
•of Doctor of Medicine was conferred in 1879 upon Charles 
A. Doremus, who had entered the Faculty not as a practic- 
ing physician but as professor of chemistry. The degree 
of M. D., as an honorary distinction, has been but infre- 
<|uently granted by Buffalo, as by all American universi- 
ties, which have generally preferred to honor physicians 
of prestige by giving them a degree which they did not 
already possess, such as Doctor of Science or Doctor of 
Jjaws. Yale honored Dr. Park with the LIi. D. degree. 
The same honor has been conferred on several present 
members of the faculties, Charles B. Wheeler having 
received it from Williams and John Lord 'Brian from 
Hobart 

V. Expanding AcrivrriEs. 

The first active effort to bring to a realization the fervid 
argument of Millard Fillmore for the addition of an aca- 
demic department seems not to have been begun until 
1862, when two committees of the Council were appointed 
to consider and report upon the creation of departments of 
law and of liberal arts. Here is a further example of 
Buffalo's refusal to allow the stress and strain of civil war 
to interfere with projects for her intellectual advancement. 
Evidently, however, though the war did not interfere with 
the foundation of several institutions, it was decided that 
the time was not propitious for the expansion of the Uni- 
versity. The reports of these two committees apparently 
were made orally, since there is no evidence of their having 
been recorded; but the idea of University expansion was 
in the air and received repeated impetus from then on. In 
1868 the addition of a dental department was discussed 
for the first time and the first step actually taken, since it 
was determined to leave the organization of a college of 
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dentistry to the Medical Faculty, where it rested for so 
many years that it was thought to have sunk to its final 
repose. 

In 1867 Dr. Julius F. Miner was elected professor of 
special surgery and three years later was made dean, sue-, 
ceeding Dr. James Hadley, who had been promoted from 
registrar to dean in 1867, but returned to his old position 
in 1870. Dr. Miner served as dean until 1875, when Dr. 
Milton G. Potter succeeded to the oflSice. In 1877 Dr. 
Thomas F. Rochester, who to his commanding personality 
joined the sureness of diagnosis and the rare knowledge and 
skill in practice which gave him a dominating position 
among Buffalo's medical men, was again made dean of the 
Faculty as he had been dean of his profession since Dr. 
White's death, serving until his decease in 1887. Dr. 
Rochester belongs perhaps to the second generation of the 
Faculty, the first comprising the founders. White, Flint, 
Hamilton, Hadley, and the third, men like Park, Stockton 
(still teaching), Gary, and Mann. Happily the fourth 
** generation," worthy successors of their forerunners, are 
actively teaching, and uphold and transmit intact the old 
ideals. 

Both James Hadley and Potter died in 1878, a loss 
doubly severe, necessitating a partial reorganization of the 
Faculty. After a short interval Dr. Hadley was succeeded 
as secretary of the Faculty by Charles Gary, who thus 
began, in 1879, a service in many capacities. The same 
year he began his teaching as professor of anatomy, but in 
1889 changed his chair to that of materia medica, adding 
that of clinical medicine. In 1899 he gave up the chair 
of materia medica but continued as professor of clinical 
medicine until 1911^ when he was made professor emeritus 
— a service in active teaching totalling thirty-two years. 
The Council also elected him to membership in 1879, a con- 
nection which he has ever since retained, and for many 
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years during the thirty-seven of his membership he has 
been the senior member^ the only one to note the expansion 
of the University as each of the other five departments was 
added. 

Nothing in the University's charter had prevented the 
entrance of women students, but no woman was graduated 
until 1876, when the degree was conferred upon Dr. Mary 
B. Moody, now of Los Angeles, California, who has retained 
a lively interest in her alma mater despite the' years and 
the distance which separate her. 

In 1877 the Council suffered several severe losses by 
death ; but the places of those who died, Qeorge B. Babcock^ 
Orlando Allen, and Joseph Warren, were filled by three 
men, two of whom, Messrs. Sprague and Putnam, subse- 
quently became Chancellors of the University; and the 
third was David Cray, whose fame Buffalo cherishes as 
editor and poet. 

During the two decades from 1870 to 1890 the scope and 
method of medical education were so changed by the rapid 
progress in medical science as to require extension of the 
college course from two years of five months each to three 
years of six months each. The birth and development of 
the science of bacteriology, the need of more practical 
training in pathology and chemistry, and of a more 
accurate knowledge of anatomy and histology, all de- 
manded largely increased facilities not only in material 
equipment but in teaching. 

During the eight years from 1882 to 1890 the governing 
Faculty of the Medical Department was completely 
changed, not one chair being occupied in 1890 by the in- 
cumbent of nine years before. Six new men had been 
called to Faculty positions and one had been transferred 
to another chair. During this time also occurred an en- 
largement of the teaching staff by the appointment of 
adjunct, associate and clinical professors, with assistants 
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and instructors in the laboratory and recitation courses. 
A Spring course was in operation during the years 1884 to 
1893. It consisted of eight weeks of supplementary and 
special instruction given largely by the members of the 
adjunct Faculty. It was regarded as an excellent feature 
but was superseded by lengthening the regular session to 
seven months and shortly thereafter to nine months for 
each of the four years. 

The first of these changes in the teaching staflf brought 
Matthew D. Mann, M. A., M. D., into the Faculty as pro- 
fessor of obstetrics, beginning a connection which, as pro- 
fessor and later as dean, was to give the institution the 
impress of an executive ability and a rapidly increasing 
reputation as surgeon and author, which did not terminate 
with his resignation in 1911, for he has continued as pro* 
fessor emeritus. He became secretary of the Faculty in 
1882 and was made dean in 1887. In 1882 another addi* 
tion was made in giving the chair of chemistry to Rudolph 
A. Witthaus, M. A., M. D., of New York, taking the place 
of Dr. Doremus, who was called to New York. Dr. Witt- 
haus died in 1916, having achieved a national reputation. 

If the Faculty was strengthened by these two appoint- 
ments it was immeasurably weakened by the death in 1881 
of Dr. James P. White, the last of the founders, a tower of 
strength for decades to his University and his city. His 
place in the Council was taken by Sherman S. Rogers. In 
the same year Dr. Rochester was made Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, an office purely honorary on account of the 
assiduity and devotion of Mr. Marshall. The next year tiie 
ehair of surgery was made vacant through the retirement 
of that Nestor of surgeons and unequaled teacher, Edward 
M. Moore, and the disability of his brilliant colleague, 
Julius F. Miner. In the words of Dr. Stockton,^ **to find 
an adequate successor of these men started a canvass of 
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America, for only one having the topmost qualifications 
«oald hope to fill the gap. An appeal to Chicago by Dr. 
Bochester brought the assurance from Professor Moses 
Qxinn that Boswell Park stood out as the one whose ability 
would satisfy every need"; and so in June, 1883, he was 
called from Bush Medical College to become professor of 
sultry. ' ' His advent in Buffalo was opportune ; it was a 
transitional period from old to new concepts in pathology 
at the threshold of modem surgery. Together with Mann 
he re-educated the local medical profession and advanced 
immeasurably through his sound pathology, novel teaching, 
operative skill and spreading fame, the reputation of the 
Medical School." 

By those outside the Faculty Dr. Park's appointment 
was not greeted with particular satisfaction. The Buffalo 
Medical Journal, which was founded in the same year as 
the University by one of the founders of tiie latter, Austin 
Flint, at this time was somewhat unfriendly to the Medical 
Department, being termed the unofficial organ of the rival 
institution, the Medical Department of Niagara University ; 
while the so-called organ of the University of Buffalo was 
the Medical Press of Western New York, edited by Dr. 
Park with a staff consisting principally of members of the 
Faculty. An editorial in tiie Buffalo Medical Journal for 
August, 1883, states that '^ Professor Moore's resignation is 
a loss to the profession of this city as well as to the College. 
It is but fair to say of him that he is recognized as the 
ablest professor of surgery in this country. • . . We 
learn that Dr. Boswell Park of Chicago has been appointed 
... in the place thus vacated. We fail to ascertain, 
after repeated inquiries in surgical circles, that the new 
appointee brings to this responsible position any extensive 
experience or reputation." There was much more in this 
strain, but it was not long before the ''rival'' journal recog- 
nized in Dr. Park a man with whom it was hard to be an 
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enemy, but who, if antagonized, was an indomitable fighter. 
Happily the Buffalo Medical Journal soon changed its atti- 
tude toward the College, and for many years, especially 
under the editorship of Dr. A. L. Benedict, has shown 
most helpful friendliness. 

In 1884 the University suffered the loss by death of its 
Chancellor, Mr. Marshall, who for thirty-eight years, ten 
of them as Chancellor, had been assiduous in his devotion. 
He was succeeded by E. Carleton Sprague. With 1886 a 
new era was ushered in, which may perhaps be summed up 
by saying that that year marked the first real step toward 
changing the institution from a medical school to a real 
university. The Council had been rejuvenated and the 
new blood added this year was contributed by such inter- 
ested and enthusiastic men as Robert Keating, John C. 
Graves, Josiah Jewett and Frank M. Hollister, the latter 
of whom took his father's place and was promptly elected 
secretary, retaining that position for thirty years, until his 
death. 

If, however, at the beginning of that year one had re- 
marked that the University was about to expand and pros- 
per as never before, he would have been derided as a false 
prophet. There was even discouragement among tiiose 
responsible for the government of the University as it 
then existed. This is shown by the fact that the visit of 
the president of Cornell University, Charles K. Adams, as 
the Commencement speaker suggested to some the desira- 
bility of asking Cornell to take over the local medical 
school as its department of medicine. The Buffalo Courier 
on April 8, 1886, published an editorial, written by one of 
of the Buffalo Faculty, in which among other things it 
was remarked that '^ attention has already been called to 
how much the Medical Faculty have done for Buffalo and 
how little Buffalo has done for them. . . . We should 
note with feelings of congratulation that Cornell has ab- 
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6orbed that which Buffalo has failed to erect — its hypo- 
thetical University — and has honored itself by uniting 
with itself a most meritorious professional school." This 
does not mean, as it might seem to do, that the Medical 
School no longer commanded the loyal support of its 
Faculty. Pessimism existed only so far as University 
expansion was concerned. The existence of the Medical 
School was assured and the desire was to place it on a 
firmer foundation by merging it with a university of large 
endowment. The question of affiliating one or more of the 
professional departments with Cornell came up later in 
<;onnection with the Law School, but both problems were 
solved without their having reached a very definite stage 
of negotiation. 

It was at this same Commencement meeting of the Coun- 
cil that a committee was appointed to investigate the feasi- 
bility of creating a law department. This committee was 
composed of Messrs. Sprague, Putnam, Gorham and Drs. 
Mann and Cary from the Council, together with Messrs. 
Ansley Wilcox and the late James F. Gluck from the Erie 
County Bar. The report of this committee indicated that 
for two reasons the project had best be postponed, the first 
being the difficulty of finding a man of the proper legal 
attainments who would give up the time necessary to 
organize the school; and the second being the possibility, 
though no longer the probability, of the creation by Cor- 
nell of its law school in Buffalo. Curiously enough, how- 
-ever, this adverse decision did not prevent the establish- 
ment in 1887, the same year in which this report was made 
to the Council, of the Buffalo Law School, which imme- 
diately became affiliated with Niagara University and re- 
mained the law department of that institution until 1891, 
when it became the Department of Law of the University 
of Buffalo. 
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YI. Depabtmental Development. 
The College of Pharmacy, 

Conditions were more favorable for the addition of the 
second department of the University, the College of Phar- 
macy, and on March 8, 1886, the Council authorized thia 
addition with little debate or discussion. No college of 
pharmacy was at that time in existence nearer to Buffala 
than Cincinnati and the pharmacists of the community had 
long been insistent that the evident need for training in 
this subject should be supplied in connection with the work 
of the Medical School. After Dr. F. P. Vandenbergh,. 
adjunct professor of chemistry in the Medical Department^ 
had, upon its invitation, addressed to the Council a memor- 
ial upon the advisability of establishing the new depart- 
ment, the Pharmaceutical Faculty was immediately created 
with the following incumbents: B. A« Witthaus, M.A., M.D., 
professor of pharmaceutical chemistry and toxicology; 
E. V. Stoddard, M. A., M. D., professor of materia medica^ 
Willis G. Gregory, M. D., Ph. G., professor of pharmacy 
and director of the pharmaceutical laboratory ; D. S. Kelli- 
cott, Ph. D., professor of microscopy ; F. P. Vandenbergh,. 
B. S., M. D., professor of general and analytical chemistry. 
Professor Kellicott was chosen dean of the Faculty, being 
succeeded after two years by Dr. Stoddard, and in 1890 by 
Dr. Gregory, who is still [1917] dean and professor of 
pharmacy. 

Several Faculty changes occurred during the first five 
years. After two years Professor Kellicott resigned his 
chair, having been called to the Ohio State University, and 
was succeeded by the late Ernest Wende, B. S., M. D. In 
1889 Professor Stoddard and Professor Witthaus resigned 
their positions and the instruction in chemistry was then 
entirely given to the existing chair occupied by Professor 
Vandenbergh. Dr. Stoddard was succeeded by Eli H. 
Long, M. D., and at the same time the chair of pharmacog- 
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nosy was added with John B. Gray, M. D., as the incum- 
bent. Dr. Gray retired in 1912, being succeeded by Frank 
B. Lock, M. D., Phar. M., who served until 1916. In 1890 
Professor Yandenbergh resigned the chair of chemistry and 
was succeeded by Herbert M. Hill, Ph. D., now city chemist- 
Albert P. Sy, Ph.D., succeeded Dr. Hill as head of the 
chemistry department in both the Pharmacy and Medical 
Schools in 1910. 

The Faculty of Pharmacy has seen very few changes in 
the thirty years of its existence. Dean Gregory has said 
that during his connection with the College (beginning 
with its establishment) he has been able to recall but one 
or two instances where any procedure taken by the Faculty 
has not been unanimously taken, indicating a unity of pur- 
pose and harmony of action rare in academic circles and 
X)0ssible only in small bodies. Laboratory teaching has 
been a prominent feature in the work of the College from 
the beginning, about half the instruction being of this prac- 
tical nature. During the first five and one-half years the 
sessions were held in the Medical Department's old build- 
ing, but this structure soon became inadequate not only 
for the Medical but for the Pharmacy Department, and 
upon the completion of the High Street building, the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy was therein given abundant facilities for 
every branch of instruction. The first session opened Sep- 
tember 20, 1886, with thirty-eight students enrolled. 
Chancellor Sprague presided at the opening exercises^ 
which were attended by the Mayor and many other digni- 
taries, the address of the day being delivered by Clay W. 
Holmes of Elmira, secretary of the State Pharmaceutical 
Association. His address was on **The Nobility of Phar- 
macy as a Profession," which proved to be an interesting^ 
outline of pharmaceutical history, closing by drawing a 
sharp distinction between the mere druggist and the- 
trained, scholarly pharmacist, for whom adequate faeili- 
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ties were now available for the first time in this part of 
the country. 

The new College, for the time being, was placed on the 
same financial basis as the Medical School, Mr. Fillmore's 
ideas on this point still being accepted — more because 
there was in Buffalo no other practical basis to maintain a 
college than because they were approved. This method did 
not always work out to the benefit of the Faculty, as those 
hostile to the institution were fond of alleging. As one 
professor put it: '*When there is any money left over, it 
is divided among the Faculty ; when there is a deficit, that 
is divided too. Last year («. e,, 1884-5) repairs and im- 
provements costing $3,500 were made, which came from the 
pockets of the seven men of the Executive Faculty." 

The only degree conferred by the College up to 1897 was 
that of Graduate in Pharmacy, but in 1895 a departure 
was made by the establishment of an advanced course of 
study which should lead to the degree of Master of Phar- 
macy. This was designed for the benefit of students of 
ability who desired to devote their whole time to study, 
instead of combining college attendance with daily work 
in a pharmacy. In addition to these two degrees that of 
Pharmaceutical Chemist is conferred, also for post-graduate 
work, of one year. 

It was the Faculty of Pharmacy which first offered in- 
struction in a course most of the subjects in which are 
generally counted in other institutions towards the degree 
of B. S., and hence in a way this Faculty anticipated the 
establishment of the Arts Department. Necessarily, most 
of the studies in the Pharmacy Department (especially 
those in the Ph. G. course, of only two years) are of a 
special nature, fitting the student for the immediate prac- 
tice of his profession, but in the three-year course leading 
to the degree of Analytical Chemist, which was established 
in 1906, the added year makes possible the inclusion of a 
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number of subjects which broaden the student culturally. 
French, Qerman, geology, physics and others are the sub- 
jects which, together with a large amount of the different 
kinds of chemistry and allied courses, make possible some 
comparison of this A. C. degree with the B. S. of other 
scientific institutions. Training in professional schools is 
not all narrow, just as more than half of the subjects pur- 
isued at West Point have no exclusive bearing on the 
Boldier's profession. 

In 1916-17 the Faculty of Pharmacy was constituted as 
follows : Willis 6. Gregory, M. D., Ph. G., dean and pro- 
fessor of pharmacy ; Albert P. Sy, M. S., Ph. D., professor 
of chemistry ; Eli H. Long, M. D., professor of toxicology, 
and recording secretary ; Richard F. Morgan, Ph. G., Phar. 
D., professor of microscopy ; Willis G. Hickman, professor 
of pharmaceutical jurisprudence ; Asa B. Lemon, Phar. D., 
professor of materia medica and instructor in the phar- 
maceutical laboratory ; Lee W. Miller, Ph. G., instructor in 
commercial pharmacy ; Bay M. Stanley, Ph. G., LL. B., in- 
structor in commercial pharmacy; Ernest G. Merritt, M.*S., 
instructor in physics. 

The Analytical Chemistry Faculty in 1916-17 was as 
follows : Willis G. Gregory, M. D., Ph. G., dean ; Albert P. 
Sy, M. S., Ph. D., professor of chemistry and German ; 
Richard F. Morgan, Ph. G., Phar. D., professor of miner- 
alogy and lithology ; William V. Irons, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry ; P. Frederick Piper, B. S., professor of 
geology; William F. Jacobs, M. D., professor of bacter- 
iology; Ernest G. Merritt, M. S., professor of physics; 
Alfred Rothmann, professor of French; A. H. Hopkins, 
B. A., instructor in mechanical drawing. 

As has been indicated, the first committee to report on 
the feasibility of creating a department of liberal arts was 
appointed by the Council in 1862. It was twenty-five years 
later before the matter was again formally considered. In 
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1859 the University charter had been amended to permit 
the establishment of a preparatory department, ''a school 
for the academic instmction of young men preparatory to- 
a collegiate education, and to provide therein, or in its^ 
academic department when founded, or both, for instruc- 
tion in practical mechanical science, mining, engineering 
and in the science of teaching." When the Council ap- 
pointed a committee to consider whether or not it should 
take advantage of this provision, the same committee was- 
directed to report on the more important creation of a col- 
legiate department. The proposition before the committee 
proved to be one to transfer a local commercial school of 
good reputation and prospects into a department of liberal 
arts under the University charter, and until endowment 
was secured, to use the rooms and equipment of the school. 
In December, 1888, the committee reported its findings,, 
without making any recommendations, and was delegated 
to continue its investigation. Mr. Putnam seemed to voice- 
the opinions of the Council by saying that while profes- 
sional schools might exist on students' fees, he did not think, 
it practicable to establish a full fledged academic depart- 
ment with no better prospects in view. The committee was- 
finally dissolved in March, 1889. 

Department of Veterinary Medicine, 

The next department of the University to be established 
was one which, although formally organized, never carried 
on any instruction and the Faculty named have all passed 
away. The existing Faculties had appointed a committee 
to report to the Council upon the creation of a depart- 
ment of veterinary medicine and at a meeting in July, 
1887, the committee submitted its recommendations. For 
some years there was an independent veterinary school 
in Buffalo which had lapsed, owing to financial difficulties, 
but the interest remained and the veterinarians of the city^ 
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^mited to conyince the Council of the demand for expert 
training. The Faculty, as suggested in the petition,, was 
to consist of Drs. Park, Pohlman (who was named dean), 
:Stoddard, and Yandenbergh, with the assistance of prac- 
ticing veterinarians and physicians. The Council confirmed 
these nominations, but financial difficulties attending efforts 
to secure subscriptions for a suitable building made neces- 
4Bary the abandonment of the department. 

At the same meeting, July 28, 1887, which created the 
-Faculty of Veterinary Medicine, Dr. Park and Laurence 
D. Rumsey were elected to the Council, beginning a mem* 
l>ership in that body of twenty-seven and twenty-one years 
Tespectively. They took the places of the late Dr. Roches- 
ter and David Gray. T. Guilford Smith was also elected 
to succeed John Wilkeson. In the Medical Faculty the 
Oouncil confirmed the nomination of Charles G. Stock- 
ton as professor of the theory and practice of medicine, 
the chair filled so long by Dr. Rochester. Dr. Stockton 
had been professor of materia medica and therapeutics 
in Niagara University, one of the members of whose 
Faculty, while congratulating the University on the change, 
rather vitiated his felicitations by adding, ' * The only regret 
I have is that he has got into such bad company." 

Dr. Stockton is now the senior in point of actual teaching 
service in the Medical Faculty, to which his reputation and 
ability as teacher and author are an invaluable asset. 

The New Medical Building, 

During all these years the work of the University was 
Tendered less effective than the quality of the teaching 
•could warrant, by the increasingly inadequate facilities of 
the old building. The Virginia-street structure was in 
1889 fifty years old. Built in days when medical instruc- 
tion necessitated but a few months for satisfactory comple- 
tion, it now accommodated not only medical students spend- 
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ing a three-year course in the building, but a rapidly grow- 
ing number of pharmacy students as well. 

Dr. Park brought the material needs of the College to- 
the attention of the public in a vivid way. Without osten- 
tation he let it become known that he had received and 
was considering an urgent and attractive invitation to 
return to Chicago, there to occupy what Chicago friends 
termed **the finest place in America today" — the chair of 
surgery at Rush Medical College. There seemed but one 
means of keeping him in Buffalo — by proving to him that 
the public would appreciate his declination of the call to 
the extent of erecting a new building for the University. 
This implied condition put the issue squarely. Prom the 
beginning the Council was enthusiastic. At the annual 
meeting of 1889 Dr. Park, speaking for the Faculty, re- 
minded the Councilors of recent gifts of from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 made to medical schools in other cities. The 
Buffalo school, he knew, was as worthy as any of these and 
its needs were greater. He suggested that the present 
college property be sold and a new lot bought on which a 
better and larger building might be erected — a building 
providing for the growth which he f arsightedly prophesied. 
He also spoke at some length of the devotion of the Faculty 
and of the various claims of the College to a generous public 
support. 

Dr. Mann earnestly seconded Dr. Park's appeal. De- 
scribing the cramped and inconvenient quarters at the 
College, with the disheartening lack of facilities, he es- 
pecially emphasized the need for greater accommodation 
for clinical instruction. Vice-Chancellor Putnam, who pre- 
sided, said that he considered the request laid before the 
Council eminently just and proper and one to which a 
liberal public should respond, and he desired to know 
definitely whether the people of Buffalo cared seriously to 
cultivate anything higher than its material interests. Mr. 
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Xeating moved that a committee of three be appointed to 
report on the sale of the present grounds and the purchase 
of a new lot, and Dr. Park, Mr. Gorham, and Mr. Keating 
were appointed. 

On the east side of Main Street, at what is now the cor- 
ner of High Street, stood for many years the only dwelling 
house now in existence with which Joseph Ellicott is 
directly associated. In 1823 he had begun the erection of 
this home with the idea of giving it on its completion to 
his niece. He died, however, before it was completed and 
it was inhabited for many years by Colonel Guy H. Good- 
rich. The house originally stood in large grounds, cover- 
ing the entire block between what are now High and Good- 
rich streets, but in the course of time these grounds were 
cut up into lots and sold, until the whole mansion was 
hemmed in by modem dwellings, except on the High-street 
side. The building was moved to Amherst Street in the 
nineties and considerably enlarged. ^^ This was the land 
which the Council of the University decided to purchase 
and utilize as the site for the new medical building. 

The amount paid for the land was $22,275, probably a 
fair figure in those days but certainly an excellent bargain 
in view of the increased valuation of real estate since then. 
There were many arguments in favor of this location, the 
chief of which, of course, besides its central situation, was 
its proximity to the Buffalo General Hospital, which has 
always provided most of the clinical facilities of the Col- 
lege. George Cary was the architect engaged for the new 
building; and the price named was not to exceed $125,000. 

A college building used for many different purposes must 
satisfy such varying requirements and tastes that a great 
many men have to be consulted in order to avoid almost 
unanimous criticism. Several meetings of the full Medical 
Faculty, numbering at that time a total of over thirty. 
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were held for the purpose of furnishing the building com- 
mittee with the requirements of their respective depart- 
ments, which data were then given to the architect. 

An extensive description of this building, so familiar to 
all Buffalonians and to the medical profession in this part 
of the country, is here unnecessary, but the final architect's 
plans called for a building with an irregular front of 215 
feet, 98 feet on the west side and 78 feet on the east side, 
occupying in all a surface of 12,000 square feet. The 
greater part of the building is of fire-proof construction, 
the rest of so-called slow-burning construction. The design 
was to supply the building with rooms of varying char- 
acter, and the main amphitheatre, which, on account of the 
contributions of the graduates towards equipping and fur- 
nishing it, was named Alumni Hall, has a seating capacity 
of 400. Two other lecture-rooms have a slightly smaller 
capacity, while other recitation and lecture rooms are of 
varying size. The entire building contains no plaster, no 
partitions other than brick, and the only wood employed is 
oak. The money for the erection of the building and the 
purchase of the lot was raised for the greater part by popu- 
lar subscription, the only important single contribution 
being a legacy of $20,000 from the late Honorable Jonathan 
Scoville. Franklin D. Locke drew Mr. Scoville's will and 
at the time urged him to make a bequest to the Medical 
College, which was not then done. When he prepared a 
codicil, however, he asked Mr. Locke to ascertain the exact 
corporate name of the Medical College. He was answered 
that it was the University of Buffalo. He replied by wire 
that he wished the name of the ** Medical College on Vir- 
ginia Street." Mr. Locke wired in reply that it had been 
given correctly and admitted that he was as surprised as 
Mr. Scoville to learn that the Medical College was not an 
independent institution. It took so many years for the 
University idea to make headway over the idea of a cluster 
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of independent schools. The old building and its site were 
43old for $67,750 to the Buffalo Catholic Institute and this 
money was devoted toward the erection of the new building. 

The Department of Law, 

The successful undertaking of the new building gave 
kidded encouragement to those who believed that the Uni- 
versity should be enlarged to meet the needs of as many 
professions as would support an enlarged institution, and 
within a few months of each other. Colleges of Law and 
Dentistry were added. The Buffalo Law School, founded in 
1887, had been aflSliated for a time with Niagara University 
but now desired to change its connection, and at a meeting 
-of the Faculty held on May 18, 1891, those present, Messrs. 
Charles Daniels, dean and professor of constitutional law; 
LeRoy Parker, vice-dean and professor of the law of con- 
tracts and municipal law; George S. Wardwell, professor 
-of the law of torts ; Carl T. Chester, professor of the laws of 
marriage and divorce and special proceedings; Charles 
Beckwith, professor of equity jurisprudence ; George Clin- 
ton, professor of maritime law and admiralty; Tracy C. 
Becker, professor of criminal law and procedure and med- 
ical jurisprudence ; and Adelbert Moot, professor of the law 
of evidence, petitioned the Council to admit the Buffalo 
Law School as a part of the University. The request was 
granted without delay and Spencer Clinton was at the next 
meeting elected to represent the Law Faculty in the Coun- 
-cil. The teachers who had previously served in the Buffalo 
Law School were all confirmed in their former chairs as 
the new professors of the Law Department and the Faculty 
was finally constituted to include those who had signed the 
request for aflSliation (mentioned above) together with 
Albion W. Tourgee, professor of legal ethics ; James Fraser 
Oluck, professor of the law of corporations; John Q. Mil- 
t>urn, professor of the theory of law codes and codifica- 
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tions; Charles P. Norton, registrar and professor of the 
law and practice of civil actions ; and £. Coming Townsend,. 
secretary-treasurer and professor of the law of domestic 
relations. 

The organizers of the School believed that instruction in 
law could best be given by lawyers who were engaged in 
the active practice of their profession. Says Mr. Norton 
in his history of the Buffalo Law School published in The 
Green Bag, October, 1889: **The alliance between the- 
courts and the Bar on one hand and the School on the 
other, was the closer because the School instructors were 
chosen from the four hundred members of the judiciary 
and Bar of Buffalo. The Law School was in fact the enter- 
prise of the Buffalo Bar, in the interest of the more 
thorough and effective training of its own future members. 
Five judges who were holding courts almost daily became 
members of its faculty. Attorneys who had won reputation 
as specialists in various branches gladly gave their time and 
their services to it. The members of the Bar who were not 
actively engaged in the Law School offered places in their 
oflSces and the benefit of an older lawyer's supervision of 
study to every student who would come." In this respect 
the Law Department occupied an unusual position among^ 
the schools of the country, as the instruction thus secured 
is eminently legal and above all, practical. The School so 
organized and carried on continues to be impressed with the 
character of its founders. 

The first quarters, in 1887, of the Buffalo Law School 
were located in the old Niagara University building on 
Ellicott Street, behind the Public Library. During the 
second year the work was carried on in the lecture rooms 
of the Library. Prom the Library building, next to which 
was then the courthouse with its splendid law library and 
four courts of general jurisdiction, the School moved to the 
southwest corner of Pearl and Church Streets. When the 
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Ellicott Square building was opened in 1896, the Depart* 
menty which had been steadily increasing in size, was moved 
to the ninth floor of that building, where it remained until 
the end of the school year of 1913, when it was transferred 
to the third and fourth floors of the former Third National 
Bank building, thus still remaining in proximity to the City 
and County Hall and the City Court building, which consti- 
tute the laboratories of the law student. After all these 
peregrinations, the School is finally making at this time 
(1917) a concerted effort to find permanent quarters. The 
nucleus of a building fund has been secured by subscription 
among its alumni and the attorneys of the city and the 
purchase of a location on Eagle Street directly opposite the 
City Hall is being actively projected. The School moved 
into the building in the fall of 1917. 

In arranging the studies of the School and completing 
the scheme of organization, the founders were singularly 
fortunate in being guided by men of great practical sagacity 
and unusual administrative skill. Foremost among them 
was the Hon. Charles Daniels, LL. D., for many yeara 
judge of the Eighth Judicial District, who in spite of hi& 
many judicial duties always made time for his class-room 
work. This he permitted nothing to interrupt and even 
used to adjourn court to hold lectures. Death removed the 
honored dean in 1897. Pending the selection of a successor^ 
Mr. Moot until 1901 served as dean, he being the only mem- 
ber of the original Faculty who still gives instruction. 
Finally the services of Christopher G. Tiedeman, Lti. D.,. 
were secured as dean and lecturer on elementary law, con- 
stitutional law, negotiable instruments, and the law of real 
property. He was a legal author of international reputa- 
tion and his connection with the School promised greatly 
for its future, but he was permitted to serve its interests- 
for only two years, because of his untimely death, which 
occurred in August, 1903. Again Mr. Moot became acting^ 
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'dean and served until 1904, when Dr. Carlos G. Alden, for 
many years a member of the Law Faculty of New York 
University, and later counsel to Governor Hughes, was 
4ippointed to the ofSce, and he has served as head of the 
Department since that time. The judgment of those re- 
.sponsible for his selection has been amply confirmed, for 
he has had most noteworthy success as teacher and lecturer 
.as well as in practice. Under his administration the School 
•extended its course from two to three years. 

Those who have filled the position of registrar have also 
contributed very largely to the success of the School. 
Charles P. Norton, now Chancellor, was the first to fill this 
position, and his connection with the Department continued 
for many years. E. Coming Townsend, Alfred L. Becker, 
.and George D. Crofts, who is the present incumbent, were 
Mr. Norton's successors. Among his other services to the 
School, Mr. Crofts has given much time and attention to 
the building up and classification of the library, which has 
become a very valuable one. Over $1,000 is spent each 
year for its increase and maintenance, the money being 
secured by a payment of $10 from each student. It was 
purchased in the first instance by a fund given by thirty- 
•six of the most prominent lawyers and business men of the 
<5ity. 

The Faculty in 1916-17 was composed of the following: 
€arlos C. Alden, LL. M., J. D., dean, and lecturer on 
-elementary law, the law of property equity, practice and 
pleading ; Hon. Adelbert Moot, LL. B., lecturer on the law 
of evidence ; Hon. Charles B. Wheeler, B. A., LL. B., LL. D., 
lecturer on the law of corporations ; Loran L. Lewis, M. A., 
LL. B., lecturer on the law of liens; Hon. John Lord 
O 'Brian, B. A., LL. B., LL. D., lecturer on the law of insur- 
ance; Fred D. Corey, LL.B., lecturer on public service 
-corporations; Hon. Clinton T. Horton, B. A., LL. B., lec- 
turer on law of negotiable instruments; Hon. George B. 
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Burd, LL. B., lecturer on constitutional law. In addition 
fhere are fifteen lecturers. 

The College of Dentistry. 

The addition of the Law Department preceded the crea- 
tion of the Department of Dentistry by only a few months^ 
and on May 30, 1892, on the motion of Dr. Park, who had 
been active in the matter from the beginning, such a de- 
partment was established with the following as the first 
Faculty: William C. Barrett, Alfred P. Southwick, Her- 
bert A. Birdsall, and Franklin E. Howard. These gentle- 
men subsequently elected to their number George B. Snow. 
A statement prepared by Chancellor Sprague explained 
the steps leading up to this action, stating that for years 
the University had had this step in contemplation in order 
that its medical instruction might be complete in all its^ 
branches. 

With the completion of the new building on High Street 
the obstacles preventing the addition of the Dental College^ 
were removed, since the architect was especially instructed 
to include space for such a school, and, continued the- 
Chancellor in his report to the Council, ''The western wing 
of the building will, therefore, be devoted to the wants of 
a complete dental school." For the first session of the 
Dental Department there were forty-six matriculates and 
the graduating class numbered five. One change in the 
I)ermanent Faculty occurred early in the first session. Pro- 
fessor H. A. Birdsall, the youngest member and a man of 
great promise, died in December, 1892. He was succeeded 
by Dr. Eli H. Long, who is still on the Faculty. The classes^ 
grew very rapidly in size from year to year and the neces- 
sity for an adequately equipped dental school in this region 
was clearly demonstrated. The growth was regarded as* 
phenomenal. Beginning with a class of forty-six in the 
first session, four years later saw a registration of 222, an<J 
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ten years later' the enrollment reached 261. Such a rapid 
growth proved that the School must soon have a building 
designed and furnished especially to meet its own needs. 
Accordingly, plans were soon developed which led to the 
erection of a three-story building on Goodrich Street, 
adjoining the High-street property. This building, also 
designed by George Gary, was erected in 1896 at a cost of 
$36,000, and was first occupied during 1896-97, this being 
the fifth session of the Gollege. Even this building was 
soon taxed to its capacity to accommodate the growing 
School, so that it became necessary in 1902 to add a fourth 
story. This done, the building stands today as one of the 
first in the country in point of equipment and adaptation 
to the needs of dental instruction. 

It was recognized from the beginning that a large part 
of the credit for the wise planning and efficient organiza- 
tion, which constituted the foundation of the College's 
success, was due to the first dean, Dr. Barrett, who died in 
1903, having held the position of dean since the inception 
of the College. Another distinct contribution to its early 
success was the service rendered by Dr. Alfred P. South- 
wick, who held the position of secretary and treasurer until 
the time of his death, in 1898. Dr. Barrett was succeeded 
as dean by Dr. George B. Snow, who served in that capacity 
for nine years, a period which saw constant enlargement 
and development. In 1912 Dr. Daniel H. Squire, a grad- 
uate in the first class to receive degrees, who had served as 
vice-dean during 1910 and 1911, became dean. The present 
head, with his associates, has been markedly successful not 
only in raising the scholastic standing of the College but 
in inculcating such mutual cordiality between the Faculty 
and students as to result in a very healthy growth of college 
and university spirit. Indeed, the Dental College is often 
the first to inaugurate and carry on the various projects 
tending to bring the University before the public in an 
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advantageous light, and to provide a natural outlet for the 
display of undergraduate activities. 

In 3914 the College sustained the loss, on account of 
removal to New York, of Dr. Leuman M. Waugh, who had 
been very successful as professor of special pathology. 
•Columbia University made him a member of its first Dental 
Faculty. The Governing Faculty of Dentistry in 1916-17 
<K>mprised : Eli H. Long, M. D., professor of materia medica 
and therapeutics ; Daniel H. Squire, D. D. S., dean of the 
Faculty and professor of operative dentistry; Charles K. 
Buell, D. D. S., secretary-treasurer and professor of crown 
and bridge work and dental ceramics; Abram Hoffman, 
D. D. S., registrar and professor of prosthetic dentistry and 
orthodontia. In addition there were five other professors, 
fourteen lecturers, and a clinical staff of nineteen. 

Beginning with the session of 1917-18 the course of 
•dental instruction was increased from three to four years. 

Teachers' College. 

Five departments of the University had now been author- 
ized, each of which, with the exception of that of veterinary 
medicine, was fully justifying the hope of its founders. 
The success of the next addition should not be adjudged by 
the length of time during which it was in existence. No 
department of the University has had more loyal students 
and graduates than the Teachers' College, and without 
•exception they have remained anxious for its revival. 

The purpose of the new school was, of course, in no sense 
to duplicate the work of the normal schools, particularly 
the excellent work done by the Buffalo State Normal 
School, but to continue and develop the work they so ably 
begin. One of the important functions of the normal 
schools is to engender a thirst for a more exhaustive study 
of pedagogy than they themselves can satisfy. The 
Teachers' College was designed to meet the need thus 
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aroused, and the most important agency which it brought 
to bear was the control of a practice ischool where the 
theories propounded in the classroom received searching- 
laboratory tests of their worth. 

In the year of the establishment of the Ck>llege there wafr 
but one other university in this country provided with a 
well-equipped practice school. The school controlled by 
the College, which has been known for many years as the 
Franklin School, was and is well organized and fully 
equipped. Dr. Frank M. McMurry added to his duties as- 
a member of the Pedagogical Faculty those of principal 
of the Model School. In February, 1895, Dr. Stockton was- 
invited to explain to the Council the details of the pro- 
posed School of Pedagogy, the result of which meeting was 
to convince the Councilors of the desirability of adding 
such a department. It was some months before the details 
were finally worked out, but in April, 1895, the application 
of those interested was formally presented by the late 
Bryant B. Glenny and the petition granted, Mr. Qlenny 
being elected a member of the Council to represent the new 
Department. William A. Rogers was chosen president of 
the board of trustees; William H. Qratwick, vice-president; 
William A. Douglas, secretary, and P. H. Griffin, Treasurer. 
Much effort was expended on the careful consideration of 
those who should form the first Faculty. That the choices 
finally made were worthy is shown by the way in which 
all of them, without exception, have subsequently distin- 
guished themselves. Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D., came 
from the University of Illinois to become dean and pro- 
fessor of pedagogics. On leaving Buffalo he was called ta 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, where he has con- 
tinued his remarkable career as one of the foremost edu- 
cators in the country. Herbert Gardiner Lord, M. A., was 
made professor of philosophy, and also was called later to- 
Columbia in the same capacity; in April, 1917, he was 
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made acting dean of Columbia College. Professor Lord 
was one of the prime movers in the College, and its 
success was very largely due to his enthusiasm, his per- 
sonal charm, and his unusual ability as lecturer and teacher. 
His mind Buffalonians found to be of the quality that eluci* 
dates the most abstruse subjects in such a way that those 
never before confronted by even the simplest problems of 
philosophy could not but be attracted, and having been 
attracted, led to pursue further and further the intricacies 
of the subject. Michael V. O'Shea, who was called to be 
professor of psychology and child study, has been, since 
leaving BufiEalo, the distinguished professor of education 
at the University of Wisconsin. Woods Hutchinson, M. A., 
M. D., was professor of science. The late Ida C. Bender, 
M. D., was instructor in primary education; James W. 
Putnam, M. D., professor of neurology in the Medical De- 
partment, was lecturer on physiological psychology, and 
Natalie Mankell, M. D., at present instructor in mechanical 
therapeutics in the Medical Department, was instructor in 
gymnastics. 

For two years the Teachers' College was accommodated 
in the lecture rooms of the Public Library. The last year 
of its existence was spent in the Real Estate Exchange, and 
it used during its three years the school building on Park 
Street as the Model School. In the last year of the Col- 
lege's existence Francis G. Blair, LL. D., became principal 
of the Franklin School ; he is now State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois. 

The hopes of the trustees and Faculty of the new College 
were more than justified by the results achieved during its 
lifetime. The attendance was much larger than had been 
anticipated. The first year 94 students were enrolled ; the 
second year, 159, such a large proportion of whom were 
graduates of colleges or normal schools as to show them to 
be of enough maturity to allow a thorough study of educa^ 
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tional problems. The College granted only eight degrees 
in all, five of which were that of Bachelor, one of Master^ 
and two of Doctor of Pedagogy. The curriculum of the 
College embraced, more completely in the University than 
at any other time up to 1913, many of the subjects taught 
in a college of liberal arts ; hence the financial failure of the 
enterprise brought grief not only to those interested in 
pedagogical education, but to the faithful few who were 
still working for the establishment of an arts department. 
At a meeting of the Council on January 28, 1898, the 
critical financial condition of the College was discussed, 
Mr. Glenny stating that it could not continue beyond the 
current year without permanent endowment. He men- 
tioned the death of George Howard Lewis, a member of the 
Council, as a serious blow to its projects. Professor Mc- 
Murry agreed with Mr. Glenny that a permanent endow- 
ment was indispensable, but the Council could foresee no 
likelihood of such generosity on the part of any of its 
friends, and so it reluctantly acquiesced in the judgment 
of those responsible for the maintenance of the College, 
and passed the motion that it be discontinued. Charles W. 
Goodyear was elected a member of the Council to succeed 
Mr. Lewis. 

Oratfvick Cancer Laboratory. 

A second project even more important to the city than 
the Teachers' College — because its usefulness was not con- 
fined to the city — had only a little longer connection with 
the University than the Teachers' College, but in its larger 
life is still doing immeasurable good. That its work is 
carried on with unassuming quietness and self-effacement 
does not blind the public — whence its support comes — to 
its merit 

In 1898, there was secured from the New York Legis- 
lature the first appropriation ever made from public funda^ 
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either in this country or abroad, for the purpose of com- 
bating the ravages of cancer. This money was appropriated 
to the Medical Department of the University of Buffalo, 
largely through the efforts of the late Dr. Boswell Park and 
the late Edward H. Butler. Professor Park became direc- 
tor of the Laboratory, with Dr. H. R. Qaylord as pathol- 
ogist, G. H. A. Clowes, Ph. D., as biological chemist, and 
Professor H. G. Matzinger as bacteriologist. For the first 
three years the work was carried on in the College build- 
ing, but in 1901, through the generosity of Mrs. W. H. 
Oratwick and other friends of scientific research, the Grat- 
ynek Laboratory was erected — the first in the world built, 
'equipped, and intended for this purpose. Dr. Gaylord was 
made director and the work considerably expanded. The 
Ihird stage was reached in 1911, when Dr. Park, with the 
<^o-oi>eration of Senators Hill, Loomis and Burd and of 
Assemblyman LaReau, and with the constant aid of John 
liord O 'Brian, Ansley Wilcox, and others, succeeded in 
raising the laboratory to the dignity of a State institution* 
A number of citizens contributed toward the purchase of 
the property, which was donated to the State to be utilized 
.as the site for a hospital, adjoining the Gratwick Labora- 
tory on High Street. The building represents an outlay 
on the part of the State of $140,000, the land being valued 
at $21,000. " 

The new hospital was dedicated on November 1, 1913, 
with exercises held in Alumni Hall of the medical building. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Park, chairman of the board 
of trustees, Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, one of the trustees, 
and Dr. James Ewing, professor of pathology at the Cor- 
nell Medical School. 
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Amalgamation with Niagara University, 

The Medical Department of Niagara University has been 
mentioned previously in this sketch, and the fact should 
perhaps have been brought out that since 1883 the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo had been stimulated to greater efforts in 
its medical instruction by the active presence of another 
school, including in its Faculty a considerable ntimber of 
the city^s most prominent practitioners and ablest teachers. 
In many ways indeed, particularly in its higher entrance 
requirements, the school had pressed hard on the heels of 
the older institution. The friendly rivalry was undoubtedly 
as much of a help to both as of a detriment, but it grad- 
ually came to be realized that there was an unnecessary 
duplication of energy. Dr. Floyd S. Crego of the Niagara 
Faculty and Dr. Stockton of the Buffalo Faculty were 
those who conceived and helped most energetically to bring 
about the union. In 1898, when the student enrollment at 
Niagara was only 40, the time had come for amalgamation. 
Most of the members of the Niagara Faculty were received 
into the associate Faculty of the other, and among the 
important accessions thus made were: the late Herman 
Mynter, professor of clinical surgery; Earl P. Lothrop, 
adjunct clinical professor of obstetrics; Henry C. BuswelU 
adjunct professor of principles and practice of medicine; 
the late Eugene A. Smith, adjunct professor of clinical 
surgery ; W. Scott Renner, clinical professor of laryngology ; 
Floyd S. Crego, professor of neurology; Alfred E. Diehl,. 
adjunct clinical professor of dermatology ; the late Carlton 
C. Frederick, clinical professor of gynecology, and the late 
Walter D. Greene, clinical professor of genito-urinarj'- 
diseases. Of the above. Doctors Buswell, Renner and Diehl 
are still members of the Faculty. 

This is perhaps an appropriate place to speak of the 
growth of the Medical Alumni Association, with which 
medical graduates of Niagara now become identified. The 
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<H>nstitution of fhe association specifies that all graduates 
automatically become members at the time of graduation. 
In January, 1875, under the leadership of the loyal younger 
Alumni, Edward N. Brush, 74; Alfred H. Briggs, 71; 
Henry B. Hopkins, '67 ; and Peter W. Van Peyma, 72, the 
Association was formally organized and held its forty-second 
Annual meeting during the Commencement week of 1917. 
Niagara University had conferred the M. D. degree on 137 
of its graduates, most of whom have since 1898 been actively 
identified with the University of Buffalo Alumni Associa- 
tion. This spirit of harmony goes to show the Niagarans' 
Approval of the amalgamation, the chief advantage of which 
was to place at the disposal of one school all of the avail- 
Able clinical material of the city. 

VII. The Last Phase. 

I. 

With the year 1902 we enter upon a more detailed con- 
isideration of the steps leading up to the operation of the 
Department of Liberal Arts. The outstanding dates in 
this concluding chapter of our story include 1902, which 
43aw the election as Chancellor of Wilson S. Bissell; 1904, 
when a staff of lecturers was appointed to establish uni- 
versity extension work by means of lectures in the subjects 
in which they were proficient ; 1905, when Charles P. Nor- 
ton was elected Vice-Chancellor, with the expectation that 
lie would give generously of his time and indefatigable 
energy to arouse sentiment for an Arts Department ; 1909, 
when this sentiment first crystallized into action by pur- 
<shasing a site for the Greater University; 1913, when a 
Tcry modest beginning of work in the arts and sciences was 
Actually made; 1913, when the courses tentatively estab- 
lished were given a home of their own through the gener- 
osity of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union^ 
tvhich wisely conditioned its gift by necessitating the Uni- 
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versity's raising $100,000 as a first step towards endow- 
ment; and lastly, 1916, when this condition was complied 
with, with so much more added that it put the Uniyersity 
permanently upon a satisfactory financial foundation. 

On October 10, 1902, Mr. Putnam resigned the oflBce of 
Chancellor, together with his membership in the Council 
which he had held for so many years of devoted service,, 
and on April 25 of the next year he died. Wilson S. Bissell 
was chosen his successor and George Gorham was made 
Vice-Chancellor, but after he had held office for only a 
year, Mr. Bissell 's untimely death at the age of 56 cut off 
his masterful influence which promised so much in the 
direction of University enlargement As Postmaster Gen- 
eral in Mr. Cleveland's second Cabinet, he had shown him- 
self possessed of unusual abilities as executive and organ- 
izer, and these he was preparing to bring to bear on the 
problems confronting him in the University. Following' 
his death, Mr. Gorham served as acting Chancellor until 
the election of Mr. Norton as Vice-Chancellor on April 10, 
1905. 

Those were years of alternate hope and disappointment^ 
years when the faithful few met constantly with such in- 
difference as to have effectually disheartened any group 
less devoted. And it was indifference, of course, much 
more than actual opposition — though there was some of 
that — which it was hardest to face. Old prejudices and 
unreasonable suspicions were revived by those who, for 
various motives, were working against university en- 
largement. It was alleged that the Medical College — 
which had for so long, like nearly all the others in this 
country, been a proprietary school — was inefficient and 
existed only for the sake of adding to the incomes of the 
few men in the permanent Faculty. For many years much 
was made of this point ; yet for years the American Medical 
Association has ranked the school in Class A. No criticism 
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is easier to make than that of educational institutions. The 
foundation of such criticism need not rest on a very firm 
substratum of fact for it to be taken up and added to by 
disgruntled former students and instrucfors, who contribute 
their ''inside" knowledge of conditions. Generally the im- 
I>ortance and number of this class are in inverse propor- 
tion to the noise they make. The rest of the active oppo- 
sition was supplied both by those who considered that the 
city was sufSciently provided with educational facilities; 
and to a lesser degree by those who considered that there 
were already enough colleges in the country and in this 
vicinity without the addition of still another, with resulting 
duplication of energies. In this class were ranged a few 
of the gi'aduates of the older, wealthier universities quite 
out of touch with the longing for higher opportunities 
among Buffalo's high-school boys, who cannot afford to go 
away to colleges, however near at hand they may be. Grad- 
ually, however, these men came to realize that every large 
city must have an opportunity of completely educating the 
sons and daughters of its families at home. It is certainly 
well for the American family to maintain an integrity as 
complete as possible and covering as long a time as is exped- 
ient. The sons and daughters go away from the early 
hearthstone soon enough through the force of necessity. 

Let us not be blind to the advantages which may accrue 
to some students when thrown upon their own resources 
away from home, but the universities will go henceforth 
where the people and the pupils are to be found. The 
people and the pupils are now, for better or for worse, in 
the cities. Herein lies our weakness. Hundreds of students 
are compelled to seek their college training away from 
home. They leave their cities at their most impressionable 
age of budding civic consciousness. The city loses touch 
with the students whom it has fostered during ten or twelve 
years. Absence from it for the next four years dulls the 
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edge of city appreciation. While the city is recalled for 
some sentimental reason, its civic possibility and duty da 
not loom large in the imagination and affection of the 
student. Absence does not make the civic heart grow 
fonder. The problems of his city do not constitute his 
problems. These students have lost in that asset in which 
most Buffalonians have never been over distinguished — 
civic pride. Prom the years of eighteen to twenty-two the 
civic appetite has not been whetted. 

The second great argument used to convince the doubters 
has been the Americanizing influence of Buffalo's Univer- 
sity. To Buffalo, more than to many other American cities, 
have come thousands of Germans, Italians, Poles, Russians, 
Hungarians — all ready to be moulded to high and great 
national ends, or debased to bad ones, according as there 
develop the noble traits of these nations, or there remain 
the bitter dregs of bad traits evolved in the struggle for 
national existence. To rise to better things — as many 
of them deserve — than the mere labor of their hands, 
these foreigners need leaders of their own race. The Polish 
and the Italian colonies of Buffalo, numbering respectively 
about 90,000 and 40,000, offer a vast field for educational 
work, especially along lines of medicine and hygiene. Much 
sickness can be prevented by right living, and their phy- 
sicians are the greatest factors in this educational work. 
They have the confidence of their people. Knowing the 
causes, they can best offer remedies. They are active not 
only in their medical work, but are taking leading parts in 
the social and intellectual life of their people. They al^ 
best fitted to be, and are, their natural leaders. 

Especially significant is the enrollment in the Arts De- 
partment of students either foreign-bom or of foreign 
parentage. In 1915-16, 13% of the regular students were 
Italian; 6% Polish. All of them with but two exceptions 
stood among the first tenth of the student body in scholar- 
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ship. They have a definite purpose in coming to college, 
Irom which none of the side issues of college life can deflect 
them. To them classroom work is both vocation and avoca- 
tion. Italians, especially, will form a large proportion of 
the membership in the future Buffalo Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. V 

Thus, in brief, run some of the arguments used for ten 
jrears — for it took that amount of time to debate the sub- 
ject. To test the bridge and to see whether it was solid 
-enough to bear the weight of the heavy freight cars which 
would some day be sent over it, a pilot-engine was first 
^dispatched. It made several trips, all highly successful, 
which made it apparent ithat if the foundations were 
strengthened the structure could bear considerably more 
weight. In that sense, if in no other, the ensuing experi- 
ment of the lectureships was valuable. 

II. 

The lectureships, naturally, were established to fill in 
the gap until a full-fledged Arts College could be estab- 
lished. They had their origin with a letter to Dr. Park 
written March 12, 1904, by Professor James McGiffert of 
Troy, a friend of his, who offered to endow a chair of 
English literature in the University pro^dded the Council 
named as its incumbeut the Rev. F. Hyatt Smith, M. A. 
Of the latter 's ability Mr. McGiffert thought highly, so 
much so that he proposed to establish the chair for Mr. 
Smith by an annual payment, suggesting that he would 
make the endowment permanent when the plan had proved 
feasible. On September 12, 1904, the Council accepted the 
offer and Mr. Smith was authorized immediately to begin 
his lecture course. Originally a mere makeshift, designed 
to preserve and crystallize the sentiment that was bejng 
^pradually aroused for an arts deparlinent, this professor- 
chip, the first endowed chair in the University's history, no 
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doubt would have gone much beyond its original concep* 
tion, 80 gratifying was the favor accorded it The classes* 
met twice a week in the Y. M. G. A. building. Beginning; 
with an enrollment of 26, the registration soon reached 50^ 
The elasticity and informality of the methods used, coupled 
with the fact that never before had teachers of the city 
had an opportunity to secure college lectures of the kind^ 
account for their success. Extension lectures in other sub- 
jects were soon added. Lewis Stockton gave a course on. 
government ; Harlow C. Curtiss, on American history ; and 
Herbert P. Bissell, on German literature. The scholarly 
attainments of such men as these were appreciated, and 
their association with the University project gave impetus^ 
to the campaign now set on foot as a direct result of their 
successful courses. The committee in charge was empow- 
ered to add to its number a group representing the local 
alumni of various universities. From that step originated 
the interest of a little group of University Glub members- 
(Rev. Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, Principal Prank S. Posdick,, 
Principal Daniel Upton, Richard H. Templeton, and Har- 
vey D. Blakeslee, Jr.) who unostentatiously accomplished » 
vast amount of preliminary work in anticipation of a city- 
wide campaign. Prom that amalgamation also dates the* 
active co-operation of such men as the late J. N. Lamed and 
John Lord G 'Brian, the latter of whom was elected to the 
Council on May 3, 1904. On May 27, 1905, Mr. Lamed, at a 
meeting of the Associated College Alumni at the University 
Club, delivered a notable address on '*The University Ex- 
tension Movement," which put the demand which he voiced 
for a college of liberal arts on the highest plane — greater 
than that of civic pride or of financial advantage — the- 
need of supplying an answer to his question: **Now, what 
is there — aside from the moral strength that may be native- 
in him — what is there that will best protect a young man 
from those narrowing and hardening tendencies in our 
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competitive organization of lifet What will do most to 
withhold him from the sordid and selfish careers that make 
useless and mischievons citizens t "What will do most to 
keep social and civic and patriotic and altruistic feeling 
alive in himf Why, assuredly, it is a full-fed mind, left 
with no leanness or scantness in its growth. Assuredly it 
is an early armoring of the man with fine tastes, high 
thoughts, large views — too fine, too high, too large to be 
reconcilable with an ignoble course in life. That, as I con- 
ceive it, is what liberal education — liberal culture — means 
for our democracy. It holds the vitalizing leaven of an 
, influence which democracy can spare no more than it 
can spare the element/»ry under-culture of its common 
schools. ' ' ^ 

On this same high plane the college campaign was waged 
for the next twelve years, with accumulating success as the 
people came to realize (as the people always will if the 
future of their sons and daughters is put up to them with* 
out frills or side-issues) the truth of the educational situa- 
tion outlined to them. All this time, lending concrete 
expression to the- campaign, the lectures in English litera- 
ture continued to be well attended up to the last class, on 
June 1, 1906. In May of that year the guarantor of the 
endowment suffered a financial loss which necessitated the 
abandonment of the project. 

While this blow to their hopes was naturally severe^ 
those behind the movement did not let it discourage them 
for long, and indeed it showed how general was the feeling 
that had already been aroused. Stimulated by the fear 
that what' had been accomplished might be lost, several 
groups of men and women came to the rescue in proportion 
as their abilities and resources permitted. Some of the 
professors in the Medical College, Drs. Gibson, Busch, 
Bentz, and Hill, in lieu of a direct gift of money offered 



18 BufTtlo Hiitorical Society "PubUcttions," XIX, 87. 
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their serviees as teachers in those branches which are 
taught in a department of arts as well as of medicine. The 
Buffalo City Federation of Women's Clubs showed its con- 
:fidence in the outcome of the campaign by pledging itself 
to raise a scholarship of $2,000 for a college which did not 
yet exist; and finally a group of teachers in the various 
hig^ schools offered their help in making an actual be- 
ginning of the College, proposing to use temporary quar- 
ters in the Y. M. C. A. building. They offered their serv- 
ices as practically volunteer instructors, and it is interest- 
ing to note that several of those who thus pledged their 
help — Messrs. Goetz, Casassa, Rhodes, and Piper — subse- 
-quently became members of the College Faculty, while 
stiM retaining their positions in their high schools. The 
petition was signed by the following: F. Hyatt Smith, 
'Chairman; P. Frederick Piper, secretary; Principal Fred- 
erick A. Vogt ; Frederick C. Busch, M. D. ; Frank H. Coff- 
ran; Jay E. Stagg; G. E. Fuhrmann; Charles E.. Rhodes; 
Philip B. Goetz; Principal Frank S. Fosdick; Herbert U. 
Williams, M. D. ; Felix A. Casassa, and M. A. G. Meads. 

This generous offer, however, did not meet with accept- 
iince. It was felt that the future prospects were too un- 
•certain to permit the proposed committee to matriculate 
students for a four-year course with no more adequate 
.accommodations in view than the old (not the present) 
Y. M. C. A. building. But now dawned at last upon the 
Council the prospect of being able to secure the site which 
was the first necessity for the permanent existence of the 
•College of Arts and Sciences. In February, 1907, Vice- 
Ohancellor Norton reported the possibility of the removal 
of the county almshouse into the country. He su^^ed 
that no finer location could be secured which would ade- 
•quately allow for the future expansion of the University. 
At first it was suggested that the University propose a 
trade, that it should provide a farm which could be offered 
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to the Supervisors as a fair exchange. But no farm waa 
available for such a purpose: none of the University 'a 
friends seemed to have a few hundred acres lying fallow, 
and consideration was narrowed to sites either within or 
very close to the city limits. 

III. 

The almshouse property is partly within and partly out- 
side the city, but much the larger portion, about 92 out of 
the 106 acres secured, was county property. Accordingly, 
the Board of Supervisors was the first body consulted. 
By this time the advocates of the Greater University had 
united on the desirability of the almshouse site. At the 
beginning there had been some who, favoring a site nearer 
the heart of the city, mentioned park property near the 
Albright Art Gallery and the prospective home of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. This site, with its 
proximity to two great agencies of instruction and culture, 
had the obvious advantage of correlating civic institutions, 
but was deemed too small for all the buildings of a great 
xmiversity. 

The 106 acres, on which have stood for about sixty years 
the county almshouse and its annexes, comprise the highest 
ground in the city. From the top of the stone quarry 
included in the site, one can view, out over the west, a 
striking combination of city and country. The busy Ni- 
agara Falls Boulevard joins Main Street where the Uni- 
versity property begins, and beyond the city line, still 
bounding the campus. Main Street becomes the Williams- 
ville road. On the eastern side, the Bailey-avenue street- 
cars also run to the city line, adding to the accessibility of 
the site. There fewer houses have been built, and the 
ground is uneven, but one of the natural features of the 
campus is an attractive pond toward the eastern boundary, 
fed by natural springs. 



1 
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In deeding away such a property the Superyisors were 
putting in trust a rich legacy. It was not altogether an 
ordinary commercial transaction. Property thus situated 
has been estimated by dealers, at the time of the sale, to 
be worth between $2,000 and $3,000 an acre, so that the 
University came into possession, for the sum of $54,300, 
of land certainly worth between $200,000 and $300,000. 
Seldom can elected officials afford to be philanthropists, but 
it was purely a consideration of the purposes to which the 
land was to be put that actuated the Supervisors in placing 
it at that figure. The name of Asher B. Emery, chairman 
of the Board, is signed to the deed, and it was fortunate 
that one of the members of the University Club committee 
on the Greater University, Mr. Blakeslee, should be also a 
member of the Board. The preliminary payment, of 
$5,000, on the purchase was made by a legacy from the 
late B. Carleton Sprague, former Chancellor. The balance 
of the price was raised altogether in small amounts, no 
one subscription being over $1,000. While larger amounts 
would not, probably, have been declined, the endeavor was 
rather to impress the need of the proposed College on the 
great mass of average, middle-class people for whose chil- 
dren it was peculiarly designed. Impressively they reacted. 
Numerous subscriptions of one dollar and even less testified 
to the widespread interest. 

The day when the requisite amount was reported to the 
Council as having been all raised, marked a personal com- 
pliment for Mr. Norton which his months of unremitting 
labor for the purchase had richly earned him. At the Com- 
mencement exercises of 1909, Adelbert Moot, the speaker 
of the day, told of the Council meeting the same morning, 
stating that those in attendance decided that one of their 
number was in a condition calling for immediate operation. 
* * Then and there Doctors Park, Mann, Cary, with the other 
gentlemen assisting, removed from Mr. Norton the last 
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lingering Vice he had and gave to the University Chancellor 
^Norton. ' ' To complete the triumph of the day, that morn- 
ing came word that Governor Hughes had signed the bill 
providing for cancellation of all the stock of the University. 
At last the old bugbear which had been revamped so many 
times to frighten would-be friends was effectually put to 
ideep; at last it was possible legally to refute what had 
i>een really fiction for many years — that the University 
was a proprietary institution. 

In the deed between the Supervisors and the University, 
executed June 16, 1909, there is one clause which has acted 
<as a powerful incentive against undue delay: ^^If the 
property herein conveyed has not been put to University 
use within ten years of the date of the execution of this 
^eed, the Coudty of Erie shall have the right to repurchase 
the property aforesaid at the same price paid, with interest 
^t 5 per cent, from the date of such payment." If such a 
^calamity as the reversion of these 106 acres were allowed 
to happen, it would probably mean a permanent end to the 
•Greater University, perhaps even of the University as it 
-was in 1909 ; — for it has become increasingly evident, as 
larger and larger gifts have been made in this country for 
endowment and research, that independent professional 
-schools can hardly exist without the advantages of a uni- 
Tersity connection. As American medical schools become 
fewer — but better — and their entrance requirements 
^ricter, only the fittest survive — whose students are pro- 
vided for them in large part by those who have received 
B. A. 's and B. S. 's from the same university. This has 
l)een one of the greatest difficulties of the local Medical 
College — especially after it had begun to require college 
^ork for entrance; and that is why the Arts Department 
was started, primarily as a feeder for the freshman medical 
<^lass. This is true to some extent of the other professional 
schools of the University, so that it is not far out of the 
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way to say that the future of all the departments is in th& 
last analysis bound up with that of the Arts Department. 
Probably it will be some years before the Medical College 
will require a college degree for entrance — desirable in 
most ways as that would be. Discussion of such a step 
leads back to a consideration of the class of students in the 
College, so many of whom cannot afford, even at home, ta 
spend four years in academic study in addition to five or 
six in medical school and hospital. Even two often work 
hardship. 

Aside from that factor, however, there is the claim that, 
especially in medicine, greater deftness in hand and brain 
results from beginning special study at a younger age than 
22. Then, too, the value of the Bachelor's degree varies- 
distinctly. A degree in itself signifies little in these days,, 
when America can ** boast" of nearly a thousand degree- 
giving institutions, and when there is quite as much differ- 
ence in the value of a degree from different sources as in 
the merits of the colleges themselves. Two years in Har- 
vard may be almost the equivalent of a Bachelor's degree 
in many a fresh-water college in states the Legislatures of 
which have been liberal in granting charters. But surely^ 
whether two or four years are required, the very fact that 
some college work is necessary vindicates, more certainly 
than any other one thing can, the outstanding value of a 
college education for the professional man : the disciplined 
mind is the best tool for doing any work. 

IV. 

The problems confronting the men engaged in the effort 
for higher education in Buffalo were new to most of them, 
and new to the city. They had as yet won only the first 
phase of the struggle. They had convinced enough citi- 
zens of the need of a college for the college some day ta 
be built ; but what kind of an institution was it to be ? Not 
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the question of whether it was to be old-fashioned or new, 
whether vocational studies and shop-work were to pre- 
dominate over the classics — for the modern university 
must present a judicious combination; but whether sufS* 
cient funds could be secured to enable it to continue as a 
privately endowed institution, or whether the city should 
not share the expense. The necessary two millions for 
permanent endowment did not seem likely to be forthcom- 
ing before 1919, and in any event it seemed reasonable 
that the city whose name the University carries far^^ 
should be asked to pay part of the maintenance, for a 
proper return. It was proposed that this return should 
be in the nature of 300 scholarships. Such a petition was 
presented to the Board of Aldermen in the spring of 1911. 
The sum of only $75,000 annually was asked for, in 
return for these scholarships. But the opponents of the 
University gathered in large numbers. At the hearings 
in the City Hall they heckled the University delegates, 
ridiculing them when they could not immediately answer 
every complicated question about maintenance and future 
funds, asking them to produce evidence to back up their 
confidence in the future of the College, demanding the 
names of those who were expected to contribute toward the 
endowment. Worst of all, the religious issue was injected. 
One alderman had heard dark hints that in the writings of 
one of the University Faculty were statements scandalously 
derogatory to the Catholic Church. Picking up gingerly 
Dr. Park's ** History of Medicine," and turning to the 
page where he had been told that such ammunition awaited 
the fuse, he thundered out this quotation, among others, 
from the preface, omitting to include any context or con- 
necting matter: **Only when students of science emanci- 
pated themselves from the prejudices and superstitions of 



19 There tre Buffalo graduates practising in BgTPt. Belgian Congo, China, Syria^ 
Japan, France, Hawaii, Porto Rico, besides in practically erery State in the Union. 
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the theologians did medicine make more than perceptible 
progress. ' ' 

The second issue injected in order to becloud the situa- 
tion was the question of municipal control. The original 
contract had provided that the city should be represented 
on the Council by the Mayor, Comptroller, and Corpora- 
tion Counsel ; but inasmuch as it was to be only partially 
a municipal institution, the University Council felt that 
such a representation was proportionate to the financial 
share of the city in the enterprise. If the city had desired 
to take over the whole University, in such a way as Cin- 
cinnati has done, there would have been, of course, no 
objection to absolute city control. But when the University 
Council objected to entire city control, on the reasonable 
ground that the city would be only supplying a fraction 
of the expense, the opposition saw a second effectual means 
of killing the whole scheme. The fact that it was legally 
impossible, both under the existing University charter and 
by the enabling act of 1909, thus to turn over control to 
the city, was ignored; the Council was a '* bunch of high- 
brows*' who would trust no one else with the control of 
the people's University. Some of the newspaper stories at 
the time were more than undignified — they were positively 
indecent in their misrepresentation. Many of the papers, 
however, lent effective and intelligent support 

Such attacks it was inadvisable, if not impossible, to 
refute. All the Council could do was to prepare a digni- 
fied statement, on which they rested their case with all 
open-minded citizens. After deprecating the religious 
question which had arisen under a total — yet not, in all 
cases, a wilful — misapprehension of their aims, the Coun- 
cil dealt with the legal problem of city control, and con- 
tinued : 

There ore also other compelling practical reasons why the Uni- 
rersity cannot be placed under city control. Your attention is respeet^ 
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fully called to the f aet that the annual appropriation suggested in 
the proposed eontraet is only a portion of the money which it will 
be necessary to raise in order to help to equip and carry on the new 
College. The UaiTersity intends to use these funds so impropriated 
solely for the purpose of obtaining as instructors a staff of scholars 
and scientists of high rank. The contract will properly bind it so to 
use such funds. Per necessary buildings and their maintenance, addi- 
tional instructors, and other purposes^ a further sum, amounting to 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, must be ultimately raised by the tJni- 
Tersity. This money must be obtained from donations to be made 
from time to time by private citizens in Buffalo and elsewhere. Of 
this amotmt $250,000 should be raised at once for buildings, if the 
eontraet is made. The fact that a college could be said to be under 
•city control would militate against these donations. Private citizens 
would view the College as a purely municipal institution, would feel 
no personal interest in it or responsibility for it, and would expect 
the city to support it adequately. It is a fact that citizens rarely 
give money to city institutions. Bightly or wrongly, politics is often 
thought to be a factor in the management of city institutions. Scien- 
tists and scholars of the first rank will not give up work elsewhere 
and come to an institution where they think politics may control ; and 
the same consideration would deter its citizens from making their 
donations. The citizens of Buffalo want a first-class college or none; 
tmd the best interests of the city itself demand that the new College 
be a dignified and efi^cient institution of learning, entirely removed 
from the perils incident to municipal control. 

This city cannot afford to wait longer for higher education, such as 
all large and many smaller cities now enjoy. We have had very 
decisive public declarations to that effect. If any official thinks 
otherwise, let him openly and squarely oppose us upon this simple 
issue, and not obscure it by insincere artifice or false issue injected to 
oppose the establishment of this College upon any terms whatever. 

In our desire to remove all objections made to the contract proposed 
by us, we therefore respectfully make the foUowing requests: 

(1) That your honorable body now show by individual vote df 
its members that it is willing to enter into a suitable form of con- 
tract with the University for the purposes specified in the enabling 
act. 

(2) That after such action, you enter into a properly drawn 
contract to be negotiated immediately^ and to be satisfactory to 
the Council of the University as well as to yourselves, and if 
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deemed advisable that this contract so executed may be thereafter 

submitted to a vote of the people for approval before it shall take 

effect. 

The present members of the Universitj Council have no private 
interests to exploit. The interests of the city can be protected bj a 
proper contract. We have been and are willing to agree that all 
reasonable restrictions shall be put into the contract to guarantee the 
proper and economical expenditure of any money to be paid by the 
city in return for the free scholarships which the University agrees 
to furnish. 

If the present members of th% Council, as citizens and taxpayers, 
are not deemed representative of the community, they stand ready 
to resign, so that their places may be filled by others to be chosen and 
elected in the manner provided by the charter of the University. Our 
only desire has been to place this city where it belongs in the matter 
of education — to give to every young man and woman^ Catholic or 
Protestant, Jew or Grentile, an opportunity to obtain in Buffalo an 
education that will fit them for life as well as any which today may 
be obtained elsewhere by those who have the means to secure it. We 
have inherited this trust from our predecessors, who were inspired by 
the same ambition, and we will not cease in our efforts until we have 
created such a coUege. 

"VMien the question of the city's willingness to enter into 
a contract came to a vote in the Board of Aldermen, on 
April 17, 1911, the proposed, or any other similar agree- 
ment was voted down by fourteen to nine. The cause of 
commission government received that day its first great 
endorsement in Buffalo. Both candidates for Mayor in 
the previous election had pledged their administration, if 
elected, to do all in their power for the Greater University, 
but the pledge seemed powerless against the reactionary 
forces. 

V. 

Two years passed after this defeat, a time apparently 
of general apathy toward the movement. Recovery was 
dow. Meantime the professional departments were exper- 
iencing great increases in their enrollments. In 1913 the 
freshman medical class consisted of 94. Important changes 
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were taking place in administration, bringing into the 
Council three new deans. Dr. Alden as the member-elect 
from the Law Faculty took the place of Mr. Moot, who 
had received the high honor of election to the State Board 
of Begents. Dr. Daniel H. Squire succeeded, as dental 
dean, Dr. Snow, who shortly thereafter removed to Cali- 
fornia, where he still keeps up a lively interest in the 
College. Dr. Herbert U. Williams, professor of pathology, 
succeeded Dr. Mann as dean of the Medical College, and 
to him is due a large share of the credit for the successful 
inauguration, in the summer of 1913, of the courses in 
arts and sciences. In the Medical Faculty Doctors Mann, 
Long, and Busch resigned their chairs of obstetrics, materia 
medica, and physiology respectively; and to succeed two 
of them, teachers who had achieved reputations outside 
Buffalo were called to the Faculty. Frederick H. Pratt, 
M.A., M. D., of the Harvard Medical School, was made 
professor of physiology, and Francis C. Goldsborough, 
B. S., M. D., of Johns Hopkins University, became pro- 
fessor of obstetrics. DeWitt H. Sherman, B. A., M. D., 
was made professor of materia medica. The retirement 
of Dr. Frederick C. Busch as professor of physiology was 
necessitated by ill health, and his untimely death in 1914 
was a grevious loss alike to the medical and teaching pro- 
fessions. In 1905 Dr. James A. Gibson had been elected 
professor of anatomy, continuing a connection of many 
years, and he was made secretary and treasurer of the 
College in 1912, succeeding Dr. Long.^^ In the Dental 
Faculty Dr. R. H. Hofheinz, now of Rochester, had re- 
signed the chair of operative dentistry, being made pro- 
fessor emeritus. He was succeeded by Dr. Squire, dean 
since 1912. At the same time Dr. Charles K. Buell began 
his membership in the Faculty, being made professor of 
crown and bridge work and dental ceramics. The only 
important change in the Faculty of Pharmacy was the 



lOa. Dr. Oibiion died on October 4, 1917. 
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election in 1913 of Dr. Eli H. Long as professor of toxi- 
cology. In the Law School Hon. George B. Burd, Hon. 
Clinton T. Horton, and Frederick D. Corey entered the 
Faculty. 

It has been previously remarked that the Medical Col- 
lege has been for many years ranked in Class A by the 
committee on medical education of the American Medical 
Association. Naturally one of the conditions of remain- 
ing in that class has been a readiness to advance not only 
the requirements for a degree but more especially those 
for entrance. From that august body — whose decrees 
are to 100,000 doctors supreme law — now came the ruling 
that medical schools must require at least one preliminary 
college year, including certain stated subjects, in order 
to be approved. So here, all ready-made, was the beginning- 
of the Arts Department. On June 18, 1913 — an historic 
date when its consequences are considered — the Council 
met to discuss how best it could meet the new situation. 
The Councilors were careful to deprecate any thought of 
founding a college, for which there were no more funds 
in sight now than before, and so the new departure was 
christened Courses in Arts and Sciences. But in the back- 
ground of their minds must have been the idea that the 
enterprise was not to be wholly in favor of only the 
Medical College. If it was received favorably by the 
public — despite the meager resources available, totally 
inadequate for a college — it would certainly encoura??e 
them to develop the courses, if that were possible at the 
end of the year. Accordingly, in addition to the purely 
pre-medical courses offered — English, French, German, 
chemistry, biology, physics — others were advertised where- 
by a complete freshman year's work could be obtained in 
the course leading to the B. S. degree. Such additional 
courses were mathematics and mechanical drawing. A 
committee consisting of the three senior deans, Doctors 
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liV'illiams, Oregory, and Alden, was appointed as a super- 
visory body, which after a few months was changed to 
included the fourth dean. Dr. Squire, and a member-elect, 
Mr. Park, from the infant Faculty. For over a year this 
committee held frequent meetings to decide on the nature 
of the courses and the personnel of the Faculty, until it 
was discharged in 1915, when the conduct of the new 
Department was left entirely in the hands of its Faculty. 

This first Faculty of Arts and Sciences consisted of the 
following: chemistry, Albert P. Sy, Ph. D., and Walter 
M. Ralph, B. Chem. ; physics, M. Smith Thomas, A. C, 
and James Cadwell, B. A.; biology, Lester B. Gary and 
Bosa R. Weigand ; mathematics, Wilfred H. Sherk, M. A. ; 
English, Philip B. Goetz, B. A. ; French, Felix A. Casassa 
and Julian Park, M. A. ; German, Wilhelm Oncken ; Latin, 
Peter Gow, Jr., B. A. John 0. MeCall, B. A., D. D. S., of 
the Dental Faculty, had been made secretary in charge of 
the courses, continuing until February of 1914, when Mr. 
Park succeeded him. 

On September 22, 1913, the various departments of the 
University began their work for the year, and for the first 
time opening exercises were held by all the schools in 
common. Interest naturally centered on the registration 
in the arts courses. In presiding at the joint exercises, 
CThancellor Norton reminded the Law alumni and students 
that it was the twenty-fifth anniversay of the opening of 
the Law School, which started its work in the Public 
Library building just a quarter of a century ago to a day* 
**At that time,'* he said, **as a member of the Law Faculty 
I faced an entering class of eight good men and true, a 
tiny nucleus which has developed into one of the best 
schools of the country, its needs having grown so that this 
year it requires three times the space it had last session. 
Today, as the head of a greatly enlarged and almost com- 
plete University, I have the fortune to face an entering 
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class of no less than thirty-five, who are willing to try their 
luck in our youngest department, "^o 

There were in addition twenty-six special students. Not 
all of the thirty-five were pre-medical students. Six of 
them entered the B. S. course, with the touching confi- 
dence that Providence would provide the other three years, 
or that, if they were transferred to other colleges, their 
freshman year's work would be accredited. Strange to 
say, it was. Cornell, Colgate, and even Harvard granted 
the same privileges to students transferred from an utterly 
unknown and untried institution as if they had come from 
the oldest college in the land. Nothing could have been a 
more welcome surprise than that kind of encouragement. It 
came before the new courses had even been inspected by the 
Regents. It was not until the second year was under way 
that the State Department of Education approved even 
the pre-medical year. In the fall of 1915 it approved the 
entire freshman year as of standard college grade and 
proposed to take similar action from year to year until the 
full four-years' course was registered. In accordance with 
this action, the sophomore year was accredited in the fall 
of 1916. 

It was obvious from the start, however, that not much 
more than freshman subjects could be taught in the accom- 
modations available. No money was at hand to hire rooms 
outside of the University quarters as they then were. So 
the office of the new ** college" for some months consisted 
of practically two desks in the librarian's room of the 
medical building. For recitation rooms, both the medical 
and dental buildings were requisitioned, but naturally the 
needs of the arts classes were subordinated to the require- 
ments of those departments. It became a common thing 
for an instructor to find his class, which was scheduled for 
a certain room, at the other end of the building. It was 
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perfectly possible, before he got to know his students* 
faces, for him to walk into a room full of supposedly arts 
students, to find blank expressions when he began to ex- 
pound French or mathematics, and to discover that they 
were medical or pharmacy or dental students. 

Before the end of its first year the Greater University 
suffered the loss of one of its most earnest champions — one 
eager to advance its fame not only in ways pertaining to 
his own profession but everywhere that its service was 
needed. The Council, meeting the day after Dr. Park's 
death, February 16, 1914, adopted the following resolu- 
tion : 

By the sudden death of Boswell Park, M. D., M. A., LL. D., the 
TJniveraity of Buffalo loses far more than can adequately be expressed 
in the words of a brief, formal appreciation, such aa this tribute 
of respect must be. It is not for us so much to measure Dr. Park's 
high service in this community as a public-spirited citizen^ as a 
versatile yet profound toiler in scientific research, or as a writer 
whose world-wide fame has conferred distinction upon the home of 
his adoption, as to recognize and declare the great debt the University 
of Buffalo owes him as its loyal and generous friend and as its 
constant and tireless champion. He shared our vicissitudes and 
aspirations for thirty years, and he lived to be able to say, as he 
did to this Council twelve hours before his death, that he rejoiced in 
the signs of an early consummation of the long-cherished hopes of 
the University's steadfast friends. 

The chair of surgery was not filled until 1917, when Dr. 
Park's associate, Edgar R. McGuire, 1900, for several years 
associate professor, was elected full professor. 

Dr. Ernest Wende, also internationally. known in scien- 
tific circles, had died in 1911, and the University was 
shortly to lose two other beloved members of its Faculty. 
Dr. Nelson W. Wilson, '98, died in 1915, and Dr. Harry 
Mead, '91, in 1917. Both these teachers, who were of about 
the same age, had achieved much in their lifetime, but 
much more was expected of them. 
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VI. 

In the summer of 1915 the system of goveming the 
Medical College, practically the same as that which had 
been in operation since the beginning, was completely 
modified. Instead of an executive Faculty of few mem- 
bersy with rather autocratic powers of nomination to the 
general Faculty, the new organization vested the control 
in two bodies, an administrative board of ten members, 
nominated by the Faculty for appointment by the Council, 
and a board of instruction of twelve,' consisting of the 
heads of the teaching departments or their delegates. A 
number of standing committees, appointed by the Faculty^ 
has charge of various divisions of work. Voting power in 
the Faculty is held by all teachers, with the exception of 
instructors and assistants of less than five years' service. ^ 

This system of government, which has the support of the 
entire Faculty, utilizes the best features of various other 
institutions and incorporates a number of original ideas,, 
the credit for the greater part of which belongs to Pro- 
fessor Pratt. The plan in general is designed to place 
responsibility for the affairs of the College upon the 
teaching staff, which delegates power to its administrative 
bodies and through these to their officers. In the Interest 
of a compact University organization, ultimate decision 
rests, however, with the Council as trustees. 

The first administrative board under the new regime 
was composed of : Thomas H. McKee, Herbert U. Williams, 
Charles G. Stockton, Grover W. Wende, Francis C. Golds- 
borough, DeWitt H. Sherman, James A. Gibson, Nelson G. 
Russell, Frederick H. Pratt, and Arthur G. Bennett. The 
board is renewed every five years by two annual retire- 
ments and elections. 



21 By-laws and rules governing the Department of Medicine, published Aprils 
1918. 
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The first board of instruction consisted of: DeLancey 
Eochester, associate professor of medicine, chairman ; John 
L. Butsch) assistant professor of pharmacology, secretary; 
Herbert U. Williams, professor of pathology and bacteri- 
ology; Albert P. Sy, professor of chemistry; James W. 
Putnam, professor of neurology; W. Ward Plummer, 
assistant professor of orthopedics ; Grover W. Wende.. pro- 
fessor of dermatology; Arthur G. Bennett, assistant pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology; James A. Gibson, professor of 
anatomy; Charles A. Bentz, associate in embryology; 
Frederick H. Pratt, professor of physiology; and Francis 
C. Goldsborough, professor of obstetrics. 

At the same time. Dr. Williams retired as dean in order 
to devote more time to his teaching work, and his place 
was taken by Dr. Thomas H. McKee, '98, who entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the new regime. In the 
Dental Faculty Dr. Abram Hoffman was elected professor 
of prosthetic dentistry, Dr. John 0. McCall, professor of 
chemistry (transferred in 1917 to the prof essorship of oral 
hygiene), and Dr. Thomas 0. Hicks, professor of histology 
and embryology. 

A significant addition to the Council membership also 
took place. In November, 1914, the Arts Faculty, feeling 
that there was no one member of the Council qualified by 
intimate association to represent it as the other Facul- 
ties were represented, petitioned for permission to elect a 
delegate. The request was promptly and adequately an- 
swered in the election of Philip Becker Goetz, who, how- 
ever, became a member at large. This was because, if he 
had come in as a member-elect from the Arts Faculty, 
recognition might thereby have been extended as a College 
— which for the time being the desire was to avoid. 
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VII. 

But the new enterprise was all unconsciously impress- 
ing its needs upon the community. Some of those who 
recognized its worth and realized the poverty of its re- 
sources were members of an organization which for nearly 
thirty years had done work for women of inestimable value 
along educational and social lines. This work was carried on 
in a substantial and handsome four-story building of brick 
and stone at the comer of Delaware Avenue and Niagara 
Square. There the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, at first doing pioneer work, gradually saw its pur- 
poses shared by other organizations with similar aims. The 
eflBciency of the Public Library, the Young Women's 
Christian Association, the Legal Aid Bureau, and other 
kindred bddies, together with the increased scope of the 
Charity Organization Society, meant duplication of energy 
if an organization with the Union's limited funds should 
continue to do their work. First in the field in many of 
these activities, the Women's Union saw itself gradually, 
though still doing excellent work, pushed to one side by 
wealthier societies, which owed their success, in some cases, 
to their imitation of the Union's methods. At the last full 
meeting of the Union, January 28, 1915, the practical side 
of the matter was presented in spirited fashion by Mrs. 
Henry S. Madden, who pointed out that any business which 
was annually going deeper into debt furnished its own best 
argument for discontinuing. She added that although this 
failure was not prompting the gift of the building or 
detracting from its altruistic spirit, the women must realize 
that they had no right to appeal for funds for work which 
was not being done. 

The proposition of the gift was enthusiastically greeted. 
Said one newspaper: *'Let the example be followed by the 
men of Buffalo, who need not be ashamed here to acknowl- 
edge the leadership of public-spirited women who have so 
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^flfeetively pointed the way. May the new College of Arts 

and Sciences be a fitting monument to Buffalo woman- 
hood!" 22 

Of the conditions of the gift the most important proved 
to be a very fortunate proviso. It was, that within one 
year — on or before February 22, 1916, the University was 
to raise $100,000 for the endowment of a College of Arts 
and Sciences. The University wa* further to assume the 
current liabilities of the Union, noi exceeding $6,000, and 
was to maintain annually three free scholarships for 
women. These scholarships are known as the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union scholarship, the Found- 
ers' scholarship, and the Fiske scholarship of household 
arts. The Union's building was to be known thereafter 
as Townsend Hall, in honor of Mrs. George W. Townsend, 
founder and long-time president of the Union. If the 
property on Niagara Square is ever sold, another building 
for the same purpose must be erected and given the same 
name. 

University Day (February 22) of 1915 was celebrated 
as if the gift was practically assured. The speaker of the 
day was Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of Western Re- 
serve University, and Mrs. Adelbert Moot spoke in behalf 
of the Union. Briefly sketching its history, she mentioned 
those to whom its success was due, saying that the founder, 
Mrs. Townsend, was the only one of the original group 
now present. ** Still inspired by a devout and absorbing 
passion for progress, she leads the way toward this noble 
co-operation between Union and University. Dear to us 
is the past of the Women's Union, with all its cherished 
memories, and equally dear to us shall be the future of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. With this gift go all our 
confidence and prayers that genuine, molding, humanizing 
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culture will rise above the horizon and dignify the human 
life of our city/'^s 

Visibly affected, but despite her age speaking in clear 
tones which more than once rang out inspiringly, Mrs. 
Townsend formally presented the building of the Union to 
Chancellor Norton, saying as she concluded: ''As I pass 
this trust deed in behalf of the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union to the University of Buffalo, I would pay 
grateful tribute to the three or four former presidents who 
followed me (only one is absent today) — Mrs. Henry C. 
Fiske, Mrs. Thomas B. Beading, Mrs. Adelbert Moot, and 
Mrs. Henry Wertimer. I would emphasize the fact that 
we are not giving up Union ideals — many of them have 
been realized ; the Union has always stood for higher educa- 
tion. ' ' 24 jijig Townsend lived long enough to see the Uni- 
versity take permanent possession of the building named 
for her ; then, in 1916, passed to her rest 

Some other gifts were announced on that memorable 
occasion, which came as surprises. The Women's Investi- 
gating Club contributed a scholarship for girls of the value 
of $2,000, and Mrs. John Miller Horton announced the 
donation of the Pascal Paoli Pratt scholarship, of a like 
amount. 

On March 15th the new Department (for the Council 
had now formally given it that designation) moved to its 
new quarters, and there was another celebration. This 
time the auditorium in Townsend Hall, with a seating 
capacity of 600, was used for the exercises, which brought 
together a number of men prominent for their interest in 
educational matters. The students taking work in the new 
building now numbered in this, the second year of the 
Department, ninety, who found that the building was 
easily adapted to the activities of a college. This was on 



23 Buffalo Bxprtts, F^marj 28, 1916. 

24 Ibid, 
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account of the largely educational work of the Union. The 
<das8rooms are large and of varying sizes; laboratories were 
equipped, and a reference library begun in the Bdpley 
Memorial Library room. 

From almost entirely a pre-medical course the Depart- 
ment had already grown so as to include a number of sub- 
jects of sophomore grade. Mr. Goetz had added a course 
in Shakespeare, Mr. Sherk sophomore mathematics, and 
Mr. Parky leaving the French altogether in Mr. Casassa's 
hands, offered the first of a number of courses in history. 
C Lee Shilliday, M. S., joined the Faculty from Cornell as 
instructor in biology. 

For the third year the increased accommodations made 
it possible to enlarge even further the scope of the work. 
Additions to the Faculty included Susan F. Chase, Pd. D., 
in psychology, and Francesco E. DiBartolo, B. A., in 
Italian ; while other subjects added were German literature, 
hygiene, nature study, English poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, United States and South American history, and 
further advanced work in chemistry and mathematics. The 
matriculation in September, 1915, showed a total of 205, 
many of whom enrolled still without any definite assur- 
ance that they could be granted a degree in arts or science 
in due time. Most of the special students have been 
teachers in the city's high or grade schools, who avail 
themselves of this opportunity (which they never had 
prior to the establishment of the College) to secure ad- 
vanced work either in the subjects which they teach or for 
its cultural advantage. It will be some years before many 
of them will have been able to secure suflScient credits for 
a degree, but the College has made every allowance for 
these public-spirited teachers, who sacrifice much time, 
money, and convenience to increase their usefulness to 
the city and their own mental resources. The subjects 
most popular with them are taught at hours when they can 
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attend, and they enroll in the same classes as the regular 
students. 

VIII. 

To attempt any further detailed survey of the develop- 
ment of the incipient College would occupy relatively 
undue space. And yet its first four years, with which this 
account closes, are as momentous as the first years of any 
great educational movement. They lack, to be sure, the 
romance of the origins of such a college as Williams — 
whose founder was a military hero, dying in the midst of 
victory and leaving all his property to perpetuate his name ; 
and they lack the continual excitement of such a phenom- 
enal growth as that of the University of Chicago, where, 
inside of twenty-five years, ** every year saw established a 
new journal, a new department, a new college, or a new 
schooL"*^ It may well be repeated that no group of men 
bent on conferring untold benefits upon their city ever met 
with such discouragement. **Do not tie yourself up with 
such a scheme," was the advice given to more than one 
member of the Faculty. 

But when their vindication came, it was complete. At 
the time of the Women's Union gift the country had not 
yet recovered from the first uncertainty caused by the great 
war. War orders had not yet brought on the subsequent 
wave of prosperity. So the raising, in 1915, of the $100,000 
necessary for the permanent possession of Townsend Hall 
seemed a formidable O'bstacle. Time wore on, and nothing 
apparently was being done. University Day of next year 
— the time limit allowed — was actually at hand before it 
was known that the building was secured. But the actual 
gifts then made and promised so far exceeded expectations 
that many eyes grew dim, many hearts beat faster, and 
even the frequent applause died dawn as the realization 
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of what such generosity would mean to the commtmity 
«ame home to those who had worked under so many dis- 
couragements for such a culmination. Gifts i^gregating 
a greater total than have ever been given for educational 
purposes in Buffalo were announced at the exercises of 
February 22, 1916, by the Rev. Dr. Andrew V. V. Ray- 
mond, in behalf of the Council. His report included a 
reading of the following letter : 

BuPTALO, Februarj 16, 1916. 

DxAB Db. Bayicond: Hy children and mTself are desiroiis of 
creating some memorial in memory of mj late husband, Seymour H. 
Knox, and after careful consideration have concluded that the thing 
of most yital interest to the City of Buffalo and its people is the^ 
University of Buffalo, and we can think of no finer purpose in creat- 
ing a memorial in memory of Mr. Knox than t^o be permitted to 
assist in the upbuilding and development of an institution of learn* 
ing sueh as the C^ty of Buffalo should possess. 

It is our desire to create an endowment fund for the Univendly 
of Buffalo to be known as the Seymour H. Knox Foundation, the 
principal of which, together with other gifts which may from time 
to time be made to the Foundation, shall be held intact and the 
income used for the support and maintenance of a department of 
liberal arts and sciences in the University of Buffalo. 

In order that the University may take advantage of the generouff 
proposition of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union in 
reference to their property on Niagara Square, I beg to inform yon 
that I am prepared, upon request from the University and upon satis- 
factory assurance that the other conditions of the proposition of the 
Women's Union have been complied with^ and that the University of 
Buffalo will receive said sum and devote the same to the purposes 
herein set forth, to deposit to the credit of the University of Buffalo 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, which sum, together with 
any other gifts which may from time to time be added to it, shall be 
known as the Seymour H. Knox Foundation, which sum or sums shall 
be held intact and the income Tised for the purpose aforesaid. 

It is my hope that the fund hereinabove created shall by gifts from 
myself and my children amount ultimately to half a million doUamy. 
and it is my present purpose to make a gift of $50,000 each year for 
•the next three years and to provide in my will for a further gift o^ 
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$250,000 to said fund. Of course, I shall ask that proper prOTisions 
be made goveming the care and preservation of the propert7 from 
time to time constituting the Seymour H. Knox Foundation, and the 
method of its investment and disposition. 

With sincere thanks to jou for presenting to us the opportunitj 
of assisting in the promotion of this splendid enterprise, believe mo 

Most sincerely yours, 

Mas. Setmottb H. Knox. 

In submitting this letter, Dr. Raymond said in part : 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state that this ultimate gift of 
half a million dollars for endowment assures the establishment of the 
College, for it is by endowment only that a modem college is main- 
tained; so that, whatever our College may become in the future, it 
will always rest upon the foundation laid by this gift, and bearing 
the name of Seymour H. Knox. This name, which has stood for 
years in this community for a clean private life, strict integrity, 
strength of character, and business ability amounting to genius, has 
added to it today a distinction that wealth alone cannot confer — the 
distinction and honor expressed by the words ''public benefactor,'' 
and so becomes a name that will always be honored in this city 
of his residence and will live in the grateful regard of thousands 
upon thousands who through generations to come will share in the 
benefits made possible by this foundation. 

But while endowment is doubtless the most imperative need of a 
college and usually the most difficult thing to secure, there are other 
needs which must be met before a college can be said to be fairly 
established; and chief among these are buildings and equipment for 
its work. An endowment cannot be diverted to these ends< UnlesSy 
therefore, some adequate physical equipment can be provided our 
College enterprise will be slow in developing. You see, therefore, the 
necessity of providing for a building to be erected on the College site 
within the limit of time fixed by the county, and consequently yon 
can appreciate all that it means for me to announce, as I now do, 
the gift of a quarter of a million dollars for the erection of the first 
or central building, the key of the whole group of buildings that will 
ultimately crown University HilL This central building is to bear the 
name of Edmund Hayes Hall. 

This g^ft, however, carries with it a condition for which I think 
the University will always be grateful; namely, that in addition to 
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it one million dollars be raised for the purposes of the College before 
June 16, 1919. I am not informed whether or not the Seymour H. 
Knox endowment fund may be counted toward this million dollars; 
and really it does not matter, for now that this great enterprise which 
has been talked about for so many years has been so splendidly begun, 
we believe most confidently that the citizens of Buffalo will carry it 
through to an equally splendid consummation. 

The hour has struck. In this confident belief, the joint committee 
4>f which I have spoken will soon begin a city-wide campaign for a 
million dollars, of which one-half at least shall be for endowment. 
With a million dollars of endowment and three-quarters of a million 
in buildings and equipment, the year 1919 will mark the complete 
-establishment of the CoUege of Arts and Sciences of the University 
of Buffalo, that for all the future shall be the crowning glory of the 
Queen City of the Lakes. But whatever the future may have in 
store, nothing will ever dim the lustre of the three names we honor 
today — Seymour H. Knox, Edmund Hayes, and the Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. 

It remains but to pick up some scattered threads — for 
many factors which enter into the life of a university have 
been, for the sake of continuity, neglected in the previous 
pages. But college life and customs have been unfortun- 
ately absent to a great extent from the University of 
Buffalo. Most of the students live at home, and the pro- 
fessional studies of all of them leave them little time for 
«xtra-curriculum activities. Nevertheless, athletics have 
sporadically appeared. From about 1896 up to 1903 the 
University was creditably represented by a football eleven, 
which encountered teams from some of the largest colleges 
in the East and middle West. In the fall of 1915 athletics 
were renewed, with increasing success until the spring of 
1917, when the declaration of war forced a cancellation of 
schedules. The University, like its sister institutions, is 
well represented by young -patriots in the Army, Navy, and 
National Guard. Publications have included The Iris, 
published annually from 1897 to 1907, and a monthly, The 
University Bison, which began in March, 1913, and has 
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since prospered, being originally conducted partly to keep 
the general public in touch with the Greater University 
movement. Musical interests now comprise not only a glee 
club but a band and an orchestra. The University branch 
of the Young Men's Christian Association is busy enough to- 
warrant the services of a graduate secretary, giving most 
of his time to the students. For some years this secretary 
was Raymond P. Bope, who, however, in the summer of 
1917 left Buffalo for China. 

- If it is not an imposing array of undei^aduate activi- 
ties, the explanation is — at least in part — creditable ; the 
students come to work, and realize that they have frittered 
away sufficient time already in the schools or colleges from 
which they have come to the University. Each Depart- 
ment has its fraternities, which not only solve the prob- 
lem of a college home for the out-of-town students but 
invariably have for their aims a desire to increase their 
members' studiousness and mental resources in their own 
profession. This may not be the most important purpose 
of all of them, but at least it enters into their objects suffi- 
ciently to win for the Buffalo fraternities respect as well 
as tolerance. 

For years, as was natural, the alumni confined what 
interest they took in the University to their own depart- 
ment. But the departmental alumni associations were all 
active and attracted to their reunions a satisfactory num- 
ber of the old students. This, while good in its way, was 
narrowing; all these graduates received their degrees not 
from a department but from the University. To secure the 
interest and active co-operation of the alumni in the Uni- 
versity as a whole was a task which, never having been 
systematically attempted before 1915, called for the most 
persistent energy on the part of those whose inspiration 
was: ^^The loyalty of the alumni to Alma Mater Is the 
greatest moral asset of the University." On February 22^ 
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1915, after much preliminary work the Federated Alnmni 
Aflflociation was founded, with every graduate ip^o facto 
an associate member. The members are the departmental 
alumni societies, five in number, each of which elects three 
members, the resulting fifteen forming the House of Dde- 
^tes; they in turn elect the officers of the association. It 
is a workable form of organization, and treats every de- 
partment equitably in rotation, the president being ipso 
facto the president of each departmental association, tak- 
ing them in the order of the founding of the department. 
The association has held three well-attended dinners on 
the evening of each University Day, and has been respon- 
sible for the organization of district branch associations 
wherever there are enough graduates to justify their exist- 
ence. In this way branch associations have been formed 
for the Rochester district, the central and northern New 
York district, the Chautauqua district, southern New York 
and northern Pennsylvania, and Greater New York. Each 
oi^^anization holds a meeting and dinner at different times 
of the year, at which the local alumni are largely repre- 
sented. 

He is indeed rash who in these days ventures to predict 
the future in anything — least of all in education. He 
may prophesy the future of the professional school with 
more certainty than that of the college of arts, for the one 
is a stepping-stone to a career more obviously than the 
other. No college today has fully risen to the importance 
or the privilege of its opportunity. No institution in the 
land has a destiny richer in its potentiality than this four- 
year old college; no city in the Union is in greater need of 
its ministrations. But in a community like Buffalo — 
which, after all, is a new city, especially in the education 
of its citizens — more and more people are, happily, coming 
to realize that no city is great unless it rests the eye, feeds 
the intellect, and leads its people out of the bondage of 
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the commonplace. Buffalo has agencies which do one or 
another of these things, but to do all three it must be 
blessed with the moral reservoir of higher education. These- 
pages, then, miss the interpretation which it has been the 
effort to give them if they have not famished the back- 
ground for such a high resolve. 

APPENDIX I 

BINBFACTOSS 01* THX UNIVIB8ITT.* 

1882 Jamet P. White, M. D., medical librarj, beqaest. 
1891 G^rge N. Burwell, M. D., medical librarj} bequest. 
1891 Mrs. Esther A. Glenny, $2,500, for the BurweU Library Fund. 
1891 Jonathan Scoville, $20,000, beqaest; used toward the cost ot 
the new medical building. 

1896 Devillo W. Harrington, M. D., '71, $2,000, for the Harrington 

Lectureship Fund, for lectures in the Medical College hy 
outside specialists. 

1897 0. F. W. Boedecker, D. D. 8., New York, museum of comparatiT^ 

dental anatomy. 
1897 E. Carleton Bprague, $5,000, bequest; used toward the purchase 
of the North Main-street site. 

1899 Elizabeth Gates, $5,000, bequest, to the Medical College. 

1900 Mrs. William H. Gratwick, Sr., $25,000, for the Gratwiek Cancer 

Laboratory. 
1902 Charles Van Bergen, M.D., a sum to furnish the physiological 

and pharmacological laboratories in the medical buUding. 
1905 George Gorham, $1,000, bequest, to the Medical College. 
1909 Buffalo City Federation of Women's Clubs, $2,000, for the- 

Katherine Pratt Horton scholarship in the College of Arts. 

1913 Charles A. Bing, M. D., '78, $500, bequest, to the Medical 

College. 

1914 Hamilton Ward, $2,000, for the maintenance of the College of^ 

Arts. 

1914 BosweU Park, M. D., medical library, bequest. 

1915 Women's Educational and Industrial UnioU; gift of their 

building. 



* Tbii list doef not include most of the contrtbutort (1) to the medical boildinir 
oo High Street, (2) to the purchaie of the Nortii Main Street site, or (8) to th» 
library of the Law Sdiool. Space would not lufflce to enumerate all these benefactoriL 
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1915 Women's Inyastigating Club, $2;000| for a scholaxfihip. 
1915 Henrj A. Biohmond, $3,550, beqnesty for the College of Arte. 
1915 Xrying M. Snow, M. D., '81, $2,000, for the Medical College. 

1915 Mrs. John Miller Horton, $2,000, for the Pascal Paoli Pratt 

scholarship in the College of Arts. 
1916-1919 Mrs. Seymour H. Knox, Seymour H. Knox, Jr., and Mrs* 
Frank H. Goodyear, $250,000, for the endowment of the 
College of Arts. 

1916 Edmund Hayes, $250,000 for the first building of the College of 

Arte, conditional on the raising of $1,000,000. 

1917 Clara A. March, M. D., '07, $2,000, as a loan fund for studente 

in the Colleges of Medicine and Chemistry. 
1917 Women's Educational and Industrial Union, $3,000, to be known 
as the Cora BuUymore Fund, for the purchase of books for 
the library of the College of Arts. 



APPENDIX II 

STATISTICS OF THE UNIVEBSITT, 191617 

Alumni Number Tean 

Department Organized of Faculty Students in Ooan» 

Medicine 1875 107 206 4 

Pharmacy 1889 13 120 2-3 

Law 1914 24 147 3 

Dentistry 1900 42 285 4 

Analytical Chemistry 1914 12 57 3 

Arts and Sciences. 21 239 ^ 

Totals 219 1,054 
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BY CHARIiES O. STOCKTON, M. D. 



I. 

Two years have elapsed since the decease of Dr. Boswell 
Park — two years crowded with events so tremendous that 
the mind may well be pre-occupied and memory diverted 
from the natural round. Yet these two years have served 
only to deepen the sense of regret, to increase the realiza- 
tion, that a large force and influence are missing from our 
civic life. A force and an influence wont to be exercised 
helpfully in a wide field of usefulness ; an unusual intelli- 
gence, an incomparable skill, a beloved companionship — 
all these cannot soon be forgotten. 

Dr. Park for a third of a century brought honor and 
benefit to Buffalo, and it must be concddered as very suit- 
able that the lif ework of the man should have the historical 
framing which the present action of the Buffalo Historical 
Society helps to bring about 

Dr. Park was of the ninth generation in America of an 
ancient family, which appears to have come into England 
with William the Conqueror. Sir Robert Parke, the first 
of the family in America, was bom in Preston, England, in 
1580. He immigrated into Massachusetts in 1630, but soon 
after moved to Connecticut, of which State many of his 
numerous descendants have been natives. 

Also from both the father and mother, Boswell Park was 
descendant of Elder Brewster of the ** Mayflower'* colony 



1 Psper md at a maetfiv of fbe Baffdo Hiakorioal Sooletgr, TiMiday twUnff, 
Iprfl 18, 1916. 
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of Plymouth. Six generations have had a Boswell; the 
son of Dr. Park has the distinction of being the seventh 
to bear this name. 

On his mother's side Roswell Park sprang from Henry 
Baldwin, a native of Devonshire, who in 1640 appears to 
have been a signer of the Town Order of Wobom, Mass. 
Colonel Loammi Baldwin, Dr. Park's great-grandfather, 
was a personal friend of Count Rumford and a co-worker 
with him in scientific experiments. The five sons of this 
ancestor were civil engineers; one of them having con- 
structed the first drydock for the United States Govem- 
men and having built the original milldam at Boston. 

Mary Brewster Baldwin, the daughter of one of these 
brothers, was the mother of Boswell Park, and it is believed 
that the mechanical skill and love of science for which he 
was coDl^picuous were derived from the Baldwin family. 
The Park family has been notable for scholarly and literary 
qualities. The church, the academy and the army have 
chiefiy engaged the Parks through several generations, and 
all three of these callings entered into the lifework of the 
Rev. Roswell Park, D. D., the surgeon's father. Bom In Le- 
banon, Conn., in 1S07, he spent several years with his 
grandfather whose name he bore, a soldier in the army that 
defeated Burgoyne. Later removing with his father to 
New York State, he prepared for Hamilton College, then 
was appointed a cadet at West Point, and was graduated 
from the military academy the head of his class in 183L 
Immediately afterwards he acquired the degree of B. A. 
from Union College and was elected a member of the Phi 
Beta Eappa. 

He was commissioned a lieutenant in the engineer corps 
of the army, in which for several years he served in the 
development of Fort Adams, Fort Warren, and the Dela- 
ware Breakwater. Li 1836 he resigned and was ^[>pointed 
professor of chemistry and natural philosophy in the Uni- 
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venity of Pennsylvania, the successor of Professor Bache. 
Meantime he became known as a writer, contributing ex- 
tensivdy to the periodicals of the time, and publishing a 
volume of i>oems which are valuable in reflecting the spirit 
of the literary movement in America during what may be 
called the early federal period. After several years of 
successful work at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
retired from his chair to take orders in the Episcopal 
Church. He removed to Wobum, Mass., where he was 
rector of the parish and where he established a private 
school. At Pomfret, Conn., in 1852, there was bom to him 
his to-be-distinguished son, Soswell. While the latter was 
an infant the Bev. Boswell Park, after a sojourn in Europe, 
took up his abode at Racine, Wisconsin, where soon after 
he founded Racine College, and was the president from 
1852 to 1859. Among his numerous scholastic honors were 
the degrees of M. A. from Union and from Hamilton Col- 
leges and D. D. from Norwich University, which called him 
to its presidency, but without result. He was rector of St. 
Luke's Church in Racine from 1856 to 1863, at which date 
he complied with an urgent call from Chicago, to become 
the head of Immanuel Hall, a church and military school, 
where he remained until his death in 1869. 

The following list comprises his more important publi- 
cations: ''Juvenile and Miscellaneous Poems," 1836; 
"Sketch of the History of West Point,'' 1840; **Pantology, 
A Systematic Survey of Human Biiowledge," 1841; 
"Handbook for Travelers in Europe," 1853; "Jerusalem 
and Other Poems, ' ' 1857 ; together with various text-books 
for the use of his pupils. 

Existing testimonials indicate that Mary Brewster Park, 
the mother of Roswell, was a personality equally rare with 
that of her distinguished husband, and her death in 1854 
must have been a loss immeasurable to her young son. The 
desolation that fell upon the Wisconsin home is pathetically 
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portrayed in the i>oems and other writings of the unhappy 
husband. 

Boswell, then between two and three years old, was sent 
to the care of his uncle. Dr. Lewis Williams, at Pomf ret. 
Conn. The boy was born at Pomfret, May 4, 1852; so it 
turned out that his childhood was largely spent in a New 
England environment, for he remained with his uncle until 
he was nine years old. 

During six years when not at school, Soswell was much 
in the company of Dr. Williams, riding with him on his 
professional rounds and, perhaps, having then planted 
within him the ambition for a surgical career. Returning 
to Racine, he was for two years a pupil at the grammar 
school connected with the college. Then he removed with 
his father to Chicago and was a student at Immanuel Hall 
until the death of the Rev. Dr. Park, when Roswell entered 
Racine College, from which ancestral institution he re- 
ceived the degrees of B. A. in 1872 and M. A. in 1875. It 
is noteworthy that he never attended a public school. 

Early in life the young Park evinced a natural aptitude 
for the mechanical arts and handicraft. He always had 
access to a well-equipped carpenter shop and gave con- 
tinued evidence of skill in the use of tools. When little 
more than a child he assisted his father in preparation for 
chemical demonstrations in teaching, and his proficiency 
in chemistry had a very practical foundation. 

As recounted by his remaining sister. Miss Mary Park, 
he amused himself during these years in activities that 
showed a decided scientist bent. For instance, in boat- 
building, in constructing telegraphic apparatus, in chem- 
ical and astronomical investigations. 

The most remarkable characteristic of Roswell Park was 
his studiousness ; his lucid and logical mind led his friends 
to expect of him the highest achievements as a scholar, and 
in this there was no disappointment. It was accepted as 
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l>ut natural that he should win the highest honors in the 
4icademio and professional schools, and he took his varions 
rewards easily yet modestly. Meantime he displayed those 
remarkable social qualities that made him conspicuous both 
4IS a boy and man, that made him the delight of every 
;group and organization; that led him to the captaincy of 
every undertaking, not because of his choice but that of 
liis associates. 

Having taken his degree at Bacine, he returned to Chi- 
<;ago and for one year taught at Immanual Hall, the place 
of his father's final activities. It was discovered that Bos- 
well Park was a bom teacher. At this time he entered the 
Medical Department of Northwestern University, begin- 
ning that medical career which he loved so well, for which 
he had a remarkable preparation, in which he enriched his 
profession and acquired lasting fame. 

It is not surprising that his qualities marked him at the 
medical school as one to have a shining future. Accepting 
quietly the honors that came with the degree of M. D., he 
began his service as interne and house physician at Cook 
-County Hospital and devoted the available time to visit- 
ing other hospitals and to work in morbid anatomy. It 
was while "House" at the Cook County Hospital that he 
made his first visit to Buffalo, a delegate to the American 
Medical Association meeting of 1878. Then it was that 
he first entered as visitor the old Buffalo Medical College 
and the Buffalo General Hospital. The visiting card which 
he then presented to the house physicians of the General 
Hospital is yet preserved as a valued souvenir. During 
this short sojourn in Buffalo he examined the various scien- 
tific and educational Institutions of the city. He found 
time, while enjoying the open hospitality of the town, to 
discover what it was doing in medicine and science. 

This feature is dwelt upon because it exemplifies strik- 
ingly that which became a fixed habit and illustrates the 
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method by the practice of which he came to know by first 
hand what was done at the chief centers of the world, and 
resulted in his becoming one of the best informed men on 
this continent 

Completing his tour of interne service, he began his 
medical teaching, in 1879, as demonstrator of anatomy in 
the Women's Medical College of Chicago. He was sensi- 
tized by the magical influence of Christian Fenger, a touch 
which wrought transformation in ideals and growth among 
the young Chicagoans of that day. In the following year 
he became adjunct professor of anatomy in the Medical 
Department of Northwestern University, which position, 
three years later, he resigned to study in Europe. Those 
who knew his insatiable yearning for knowledge, not alone 
in his profession, but in literature, art, music, lore, and all 
the inventions, can imagine what those first wonderful 
years in Germany, France and Austria yielded to him. 

Vigorous, handsome, highly trained; possessed with the 
traditions of learning, a pervading sense of humor, an air 
and the heir of distinction ; a skilled musician, a witty and 
brilliant conversationalist, a notorious "mixer" with men, 
it is not extraordinary that he quickly formed an extensive 
acquaintance among the foremost wherever he went, and 
many of these acquaintances became permanent friends. 
Above all he loved life, humane activities, accomplishment. 
Knowledge, art and technique he sought; pathology first, 
the clinic next, and practice last, outlined briefly his method 
in relation to surgical study, but he was not limited to pro- 
fessional aims; he applied corresponding principles in 
acquiring an astonishingly varied learning in all direc- 
tions. 

While yet in Europe he was made lecturer on surgery 
in Rush Medical College, and attending surgeon at the 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. These appointments 
launched him at once into responsible clinical and i>eda- 
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gogical work, into the tide setting toward his highest am- 
bition. Without delay began those researches and contri- 
butions to science destined to bring him international re- 
nown and instantly marking him as a new force in Amer- 
ican surgery. Other appointments came, and in 1892 Lake 
Forest University accorded him the honorary degree of 
M. D. and Chicago recognized him as an ornament to the 
profession. 

II. 

In 1883 the chair of surgery in the Medical Department 
of the University of Buffalo was made vacant, through the 
retirement of that Nestor of surgeons and unequalled 
teacher, Edward M. Moore, and the disability of his bril- 
liant colleague, Julius F. Miner — imperishable names in 
surgical annals. To find an adequate successor to these 
men started a canvass of America, for only one having the 
topmost qualifications could hope to fill the gap. An 
appeal to Chicago by the peerless Thomas F. Rochester, 
dean of the medical faculty until his death in 1887, brought 
the assurance from Professor Gunn that Roswell Park 
stood out as the one whose ability would satisfy every need, 
and the future more than justified the estimate of Moses 
Ounn. 

The Buffalo school, one of the oldest, had been regarded 
as one of the best in the country, owing especially to the 
men who had composed its faculty. Austin Flint, and 
Flint, Jr., Frank Hamilton, John C. Dalton, James P. 
White, James and George Hadley, Doremus, Corydon L. 
Ford, Lee, Potter, Rochester, Moore, Miner, and Witthaus 
were among the men of those days who had helped to make 
the college notable. Matthew D. Mann, for many years 
dean, had but shortly before entered the faculty. There was 
a great and tempting field for surgical work. On the other 
hand, there were envy, jealousy and open hostility to com- 
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bat, and there was the open road to a glowing future in 
Chicago. Fortunately for Buffalo the decision fell that way. 
On June 23, 1883, Dr. Park was made professor of surgery 
in the University and shortly thereafter surgeon to the 
Buffalo General Hospital. 

Thus began in Buffalo a citizenship as useful as its effect 
was far-reaching, a professorship that added luster not 
only to the University but to the nation, a comradeship that 
extended widely, making ties that shall continue while 
memory endures. 

Dr. Park had married, in 1880, Martha Prudence Durkee, 
of Chicago. This lovely woman added greatly to the crea- 
tion of a social center in which she equally with her hus- 
band radiated memorable hospitality and kindness. Few 
celebrities passed this way without finding a welcome in 
the Park household, and as his fame grew so increased the 
attraction of Buffalo for foreign savants. All movements 
for civic growth, in many of which he was chief, found in 
him efficient support. He was made president of all the 
prominent clubs, the various scientific societies, the musical 
organizations. A musician, composer and critic, he widely 
expanded the field for and made possible the enjoyment of 
good music. He was brigade sui^eon in the National 
Ouard, holding the rank of major. A singularly forceful 
And graceful writer, a cogent speaker, a resourceful or- 
ganizer, he was at the head and in the heart of most that 
was good in Buffalo, for it was understood that his aid 
meant success. 

His advent in Buffalo was opportune ; it was the transi- 
tional period from old to new concepts in pathology, at the 
threshold of modem surgery. Together with Mann he re- 
educated the local medical profession and advanced greatly^ 
through his sound pathology, novel teaching, operative skill 
and spreading fame, the reputation of the medical school. 
Thousands, not only his pupils, but active practitioners,, 
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^usknowledge to his influence a forward momentum hard to 
Ultimate. 

He frequently visited American and foreign clinics, giv- 
ing and receiving, while accumulating such a treasure of 
knowledge as is rarely attained. Above all he was studious ; 
and his notion of recreation in Europe was an opportunity 
for further study. While not omitting the society of 
<^lleagues, who delighted in honoring him, while permitting 
himself to enjoy travel, music and galleries of art, his time 
was largely consumed in pathological museums, in libraries, 
in delving in out-of-the-way and much-forgotten sources of 
knowledge. When others sought rest in novelty, gaiety and 
change, Park could be found, often accompanied" by that 
iM^vant best informed, in storing his splendid mind with 
fresh material. As a result he became a sort of living 
encyclopedia to whom everyone turned. Some of this in- 
formation he re-arranged and made available in books and 
4uldresses, much of it is left unsaid, yet it flashed out 
-constantly and aptly in conversation and hence his envied 
-companionship had inestimable charm and interest. 

About the time that the meaning of his citizenship came 
to be appreciated in Buffalo, he was urged to return to 
Chicago to assume, in association with the late Nicholas 
Senn, the chair of surgery at Rush Medical College, made 
vacant by the death of that stalwart surgeon, Charles T. 
Parkes. Some of the telegrams exchanged between Dr. 
Park and his faithful friend, the late Dr. J. H. Etheridge, 
of Chicago, who refused to acknowledge defeat in his efforts 
to induce Dr. Park to accept the call, have a tinge of 
pathos in them. The first, dated March 28, 1891, read 
Bimply, ** Parkes died this morning. Can I present your 
name as his successor? Biggest place in America today." 
The last in the exchange of telegrams between the two 
friends said: **My heart is broken. We will have you in 
a few years. I never abandoned anything more reluct- 
antly. I love you very much." 
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The inducement was great, for it represented the leading^ 
position in the western metropolis, his former home and 
the scene of his early professional life. He went to Chicago 
to look over the situation, accompanied by his friend 
Charles Cary, who was determined that Dr. Park should 
remain in Buffalo. The advantages likely to grow out of 
his prosecuting the work so well begun were so attractively 
presented that to the joy and rather surprise of all, he re- 
mained with us. E. Carleton Sprague, Wilson S. Bissell,. 
Frank H. Goodyear, Charles W. Gk)odyear, William H. 
Gratwick, Ansley Wilcox, Edmund Hayes, J. J. Albright^ 
William A. Rogers, S. M. Clement, George P. Sawyer, and 
many other men had united in protestation against his 
leaving. Funds were raised for constructing a new clinic, 
designed for his needs, a model of beauty ; in several other 
ways the city expressed its satisfaction with his final deci- 
sion. This was not the first nor the last call that Dr. Park 
received to fill some great place, but removed from his- 
beloved University of Buffalo. All honors which entailed 
his separation from that institution he declined. 

While not perhaps among the conditions of his remaining 
here, it is an outstanding fact that chief of the reasons 
operating to keep him in Buffalo was the feeling that here 
was his supreme opportunity to be of service to his college 
by pointing out, in this unobtrusive yet effective way, its 
greatest need — a new building. Modestly he let it be 
known to those most anxious to keep him here that if the 
much-needed new college building should not in some way 
be secured, he should consider such a failure as a tacit 
admission that the school was content to go along as it had 
been doing, and that it was unreasonable to expect him to 
give up such a glowing future as was his for such an un- 
enterprisiQg institution. His attachment for the city of 
his adoption was such that in any case, whether his serv- 
ices were fully appreciated or not, he might not have chosen 
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to leave it. However that may be, the implied challenge 
was speedily accepted and its terms soon complied with, 
more successfully, perhaps, than those who had picked up 
the gauge dared to hope. As early as 1892 the commodious 
building now occupied by the medical college was completed 
by means of generous aid from the citizens, being formally 
dedicated in March, 1893. 

The medical school is not the only department of the 
University owing to Dr. Park a considerable part of its 
success in overcoming obstacles which might have disheart- 
ened less persistent men. In an address at one of the 
Dental Department's earliest opening sessions he reviewed 
its history, mentioning the various efforts made to place 
it on an equality with the b^t schools of the country, but 
omitting any comment on his own contribution toward that 
end. Long a member of the dental f acidty, as well as the 
medical, he was as anxious as any dentist for a building to 
house the new department, and his joy was great when, in 
1896, he helped the school erect its own finely equipped 
building. 

The characteristics of Dr. Park as a letter-writer are well 
illustrated, together with his never-failing loyalty to his 
university, in the letter written April 18, 1891, to Dr. E. L. 
Holmes, dean of Rush Medical College, declining the flatter- 
ing invitation : 

No one will ever know quite the mental struggle I have been 
through these last few days. On the one hand the brilliant prospect 
«o attraetiyelj set before me in CSiicago; on the other, my fondness 
for my home and surroundings here. The factor which has essentially 
4eeided me is practically this: For seven years I have worked hard 
to unify conflicting medical interests here, and to build up a university 
where we could teach medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine, and law, and in time have an academic department. The first 
two departments are accomplished; the third and fourth I was made 
to feel could not be brought about in the visible future unless I 
remained. I have been astonished at the strong hold which I appear 
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to have <m the citizens as well at on the profession here, and I felt 
it my duty to others to remain — and for this purpose. 

In foregoing what you have offered I am making a large sacrifice,. 
I reaUze full well, but I make it deliberately and from motives which 
I think no friend will question. So condemn my judgment, my tasta^ 
my business capability, if you will, but give me credit, I beg of you, 
for integrity of purpose and earnestness in my chosen work. And 
above all believe that I have a most profound and abiding sense of 
gratitude for and appreciation of the honor which Bush College has- 
done me, coupled with a realization of my unfitness for the same; 
and also that no other motive than those which I have indicated has- 
operated to influence my decision. I desire that Dr. Senn should 
know how gladly I would have worked with him, and that all of you 
should realize how pleasant to me would have been our association^ 
With mingled and deep emotion, I must consequently write as I do. 

Later he accepted an invitation to lecture at the Army 
Medical School at Washington, having been appointed hon- 
orary professor of surgery there, and served by President 
Boosevelt's appointment as one of the Board of Visitors 
at West Point Military Academy, thus betraying a long- 
continued interest in military affairs. When the Medical 
Reserve Corps was constituted he was naturally one of the 
first surgeons to receive appointment in this branch of the 
army. He responded cheerfully to almost numberless de- 
mands to address learned societies, and at no little sacrifice 
he contributed to the meetings of widely separated and lesa 
conspicuous county and city societies, medical and other- 
wise. 

He was much interested in, and president of, the Medical 
Society of the State of New York. Of all his honors he 
apparently treasured most that of the presidency of the 
American Surgical Association. Dr. Park was the first 
and so far the only man to serve as surgeon-in-chief at the 
BufiPalo General Hospital. 

In 1895 he received from Harvard University the honor- 
ary degree of M. A. In 1902, Tale University, of which 
one of his ancestors was a founder, conferred upon him the 
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43egree of IiL.D. He was a member of the French Society 
of Surgery, the German Congress of Surgeons, the Italian 
Surgical Society, and various other foreign associations, 
being also the chairman of the American Committee of the 
International Society of Surgery, at the meetings of which, 
in Brussels, he was seldom absent and often contributed. 
When the Society decided to hold its triennial meeting of 
April, 1914, in New York, Dr. Park worked arduously until 
the end for the success of this notable gathering. 

Ill 

His interest in higher popular education for Bu£Falo took 
concrete form in oft-repeated endeavors to render the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, which for seventy years had been without 
an academic department, a complete university. For years 
he was a member of the Council of the University, and, in 
the words of the memorial drawn up by the Council: '*It 
is not for us so much to measure Dr. Park's high service in 
this community as a public-spirited citizen, as a versatile 
yet profound toiler in scientific research, or as a writer 
whose world-wide fame has conferred distinction upon the 
home of his adoption, as to recognize and declare the great 
debt which the University owes him as its loyal and gener- 
ous friend and constant and tireless champion. He shared 
our vicissitudes and aspirations for thirty years, and he 
lived to be able to say, as he did before this Council twelve 
hours before his death, that he rejoiced in the signs of our 
early consummation of the long-cherished hopes of the Uni* 
versity's steadfast friends." 

This last sentence from the Council's memorial was of 
eouT90 written with no thought that these hopes would so 
soon be realized with quite the adequacy with which they are 
now coming to a fruition. But like many prophecies, they 
were built on a foundation of confidence which was bound to 
have its reward. Poigiiant have been the regrets expressed 
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that Dr. Park could not have been spared for at least two 
years, to have seen the University finally take its stand 
where it belongs; but at least the satisfaction was his of 
having fought the good fight for years manfully and per- 
sistently, never descending, however great the provocation^ 
to use weapons placed at his command by his natural adroit- 
ness but contemned by his conscientiousness and love of fair 
play. His championship of higher education for BufiPalo 
in the last analysis rested on a thorough knowledge of the 
city's needs, gained from every-day contact with those 
whose means prohibited sending their children away to 
college; but it also arose from an oft-expressed conviction 
that nothing would so benefit the medical school and the 
University's other departments as the establishment of the 
department which would unify them all, by providing facil- 
ities for the better equipping of professional students in 
the humanities and general culture before they went on to 
specialize in their lifework. 

In 1892 he gave at Philadelphia the Mutter Lectures on 
Surgical Pathology, published as a volume, a contribution, 
according to his surgical confreres, of lasting importance 
to the medical profession. 

In 1905 he contributed a monograph of 300 pages on the 
Surgery of the Head and Brain ; in 1897 a well-known text- 
book on the History of Medicine, based on lectures delivered 
in 1893 in the University of Buffalo, which was, according to 
its dedication to his colleagues in the medical faculty, the 
^' first attempt in the medical schools of this country to give 
systematic instruction in ,the history of the science which 
they teach." He was the editor of and principal con- 
tributor to a two-volume text-book, ** Surgery by American 
Authors," 1896 (three editions), and not long after a large 
text-book, his rmignuin opus, on General Surgery. 

Besides these he wrote in the encyclopedias of surgery,, 
pathology, and therapeutics enduring monographs, and 
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contributed extensively to current medical literature. The 
character of these writings may be judged from the selec- 
tions republished in a recent memorial volume, while the 
variety of subjects that interested him will appear in 
iiie list of topics. Some of the best of his shorter essays, 
philosophic and historic in nature, are to be found in his 
book, **The Evil Eye and Other Essays" (1913, with a 
second edition in 1914). Numerous Buffalonians possess 
these essays which deserve to be in the library of each of 
us. Not alone because of the intellectual wealth shown by 
the writer, but because of the charm and style of the writ- 
ing, the book will continue to be read and treasured. His 
books have been ''sellers;'' he was known as a wise and 
popular author ; yet the best that he said was never written. 
His critical quality and deep knowledge were shown best in 
his clinical lectures, which were of unrivaled strength, 
simplicity and interest. Of his teaching, one of his pupils, 
Dr. Thomas H. McKee, now Dean of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University, said at the memorial meeting of 
the Buffalo Academy of Medicine : 

Men of the highest inteUectual attainments in their several depart- 
ments have often J)een found to be the very worst teachers. They were 
bad teaehers for two reasons: First, nature had never intended them 
for the work and had not endowed them with the proper qualifica- 
tions; secondly, they knew too much of their subject. They had pro- 
gressed too far from their initial plans of development ever to return 
to the student's level, to regain his point of view and appreciate his 
•difficulties. 

Not so with Boswell Park. His presentation of any subject was 
always a model of orderly clearness. He had the rare and happy 
faculty of selecting the essentials of his topic and the ability to 
adhere to it, driving straight to his goal without diverting into the 
byways, however fascinating and aUuring the flowery perspective 
might be. Those of us who have been privileged to sit at his feet, 
to drink at the fountain of his knowledge and to analyze his mental 
processes have never ceased to marvel at the facility with which he 
made simplicity and orderly procedure handmaidens of his fullness 
of knowledge. 
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Let OS hope thAt some time in the diitaat fntare, whieh, judging 
hj the reeent paet, mmt hold so much in etorei there riiall be found 
a more aeearate and delicate method of valaation for hnman effort 
than is known todaj^ even bo that it shall become possible to eetimate- 
the force of men's nnconsdoos teachings; for then it will be found 
that the ilneet aehierements, the most vakied and far-reaching infln- 
eneee tiiat have gone from the world's great teachers^ like this man^ 
have been nnconseions emanations from their personal eharacters,. 
not unlike those weird and awe-inspiring waves of energy that radiate- 
from that inscrutable element in which he was so profonndlgr' 
interested. 

The simplicitj and orderly method, and withal the dignitj whicb^ 
invested his work, prodnced results of incalculably greater value thai^ 
the mere technical knowledge which he imparted by tongue and voice 

We who, by virtue of our special training, of our special knowledge,, 
are privileged to see clearly the forces that play within and without 
the profession, can say without hesitation that the most valuable 
service which he rendered to the community in which he elected t<K 
carry the burden of life, the greatest asset which he has left to* 
them, was not to be found in the technical triumphs of his art, but in^ 
his exemplification of a standard of ethical conduct which shall be- 
a rule and a guide for those of good repute as long as the name or 
Boswell Park is remembered among men. 

Nor is there any doubt that he unconsciously set up in the heart» 
of hundreds and hundreds of young men who came under his mag- 
netic influence, a standard of conduct which, when the time inevitably^ 
comes when they are tempted to depart from the street called straight^ 
will constrain them to pause, to listen to a still small voice withii^ 
that shall say, "Have a care. Park would not have done this." 

Even today who can believe that in that vast assemblage whicb^ 
paid him tribute in Trinity Church there was one so intellectually and 
spiritually bereft that he did not go home with the lesson sinking- 
deep into his soul — that to lead such a life and to earn such a tribute- 
is well worth while. Still the great teacher, even though dead — nay,, 
not dead, for a wise and purposeful nature never designed a light 
like that to be snuffed out — he has only solved the great mystery a. 
little before the rest of us. 

At times profoundly serious, if need be, sternly admon- 
itory, with an occasional glittering of pricking irony, Dr. 
Park was absolutely fair, just and tolerant With an ever^ 
present fund of humor, with anecdotes notorious and 
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hpropos, repartee brilliant and telling, he was the inspira- 
tion of a company, the joy of his companions, and when 
occasion required a fortress against antagonists. 

In 1901 the Pan-American Ezpositicm at Buffalo at- 
tracted universal attention to the city. Dr. Park was made 
medical director of the Exposition, of its sanitation, its 
hospitals, and its medical staff. The character of the work 
done again showed his ability. On that fateful day when 
the beloved McEinley was stricken at the Temple of Music,, 
the instant demand was for Dr. Park, and dismay was felt 
when it became known that it would require hours before 
he could reach the President. In the need of immediate 
operation, Dr. Mann was called upon and performed the 
work with accustomed skill. Upon his return, Dr. Park was 
associated and to the last, with the assistance of Mynter, 
(Jeneral Rixey, MeBurney, Janeway and others, did all in 
human power to avert the catastrophe which the autopsy 
later proved to be inevitable. To Dr. Park the disappoint- 
ment was almost overwhelming, one from which he suffered 
keenly while life remained to him. The tone of the hun- 
dreds of communications which he received during that 
trying week is illustrated in the telegram received from 
the late Dr. Musser of Philadelphia, which said simply,. 
*'We are all so glad you are on hand.'' 

An abstract from the memorial volume of Selected Papers,. 
Surgical and Scientific, is here introduced,* partly because 
it illustrates the character of the lamented President, 
partly because it gives an insight to the deeper sentiment 
of Boswell Park : 

To retnm to the patient. He bore his illness and sueh pain as 
be Buffered with beautiful, unflinching and Christian fortitude, and 
BO more tractable or agreeable patient was ever in charge of his 
physicians. No harsh word or complaint against his assassin was ever 
heard to pass his lips. As the days went by, the peculiarity of his^ 
Christian character became ever more apparent, and was particularly 
Botieeable at the last, up to the very moment of his lapsing into un* 
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oonsexousness. Up to this time I had hardly ever believed that a 
man could be a good Christian and a good politician. His many 
public acts showed him to be the latter, while the evidence of his 
real Christian spirit was most impressive during his last days* His 
treatment of Mrs. McKinley during the many trying experiences 
which he had with her fortified a gentleness in his manly character, 
while the few remarks or expressions which escaped from him during 
his last hours stamped him as essentially a Christian in the highest 
and most lovable degree. 

One great aim of his life, to know the nature of cancer, 
was fated not to be realized, although he strove hard to 
attain it. This led to the establishment, first in the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, of the Gratwick Laboratory, which 
became in 1911 the New York State Laboratory and Hos- 
pital for the Study of Malignant Diseases. In face of 
•discouragement he pressed forward investigation in this 
and other institutions. He was among the first in the 
knowledge of tumors and called to the attention of the 
country the fact, long contested, that cancer is steadily upon 
the increase. ''Dr. Park has done more work and better 
work than any other person in America in this direction,'* 
«aid Dr. W. W. Keen, **and his work has not only met with 
great encouragement and recognition abroad but is recog- 
nized as being as good as any done there." 

Dr. Park had extraordinary self-control. ' He never lost 
his temper, was kind, obliging and helpful, yet there was 
about him always a degree of reserve, of personal dignity, 
that dampened over-familiarity. He had a quiet but last- 
ing contempt for pretense and sentimentality, for cant and 
effusiveness. The thoughtless and unacquainted attributed 
this to coldness, but they were mistaken. A warm heart 
glowed, a generous hand was outstretched behind this veil 
of reserve. Not infrequently he was the victim of ingrati- 
tude and often was disappointed in his efforts to assist, yet 
he remained approachable and forgiving. 

A man so sin^arly endowed, so unafraid and indomit- 
able, could not escape adversities ;' the strong light in which 
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he moved was sure to produce shadows. When the art was 
practiced by few, he relieved by intubation a physician's 
child dying of diphtheria, but thereby became himself in- 
fected. A terrific laryngeal stenosis threatened his life for 
days and apparently left him prone to subsequent infec* 
tions. This was the beginning of a series of grave illnesses^ 
resulting from infection, always while operating; one peril 
with fierce suffering was surmounted, soon to be faced by 
another which only enormous vitality could have overcome. 
He underwent niunerous operations and endured endless 
pain which few suspected, and pushed his tasking life so 
cheerfully that the concealment was rarely penetrated. 

In 1899 he lost his devoted wife and thenceforth knew the 
bitterness of separation. Still more completely he im* 
mersed himself in work, operating by day, studying and 
writing by night. He was compelled from his disability to 
avoid active exercise, and most people have forgotten his 
former activity in the Athletic Club, his powers with single- 
stick and enjo3anent of open-air sport. He held the appear- 
ance of physical power, and misled the community as to 
this the more readily because of the force of his mind and 
his willingness to undertake new responsibilities which were 
executed so manfully and splendidly. 

A quarter of a century had rolled by since he came to 
Buffalo, and in celebration of the event a testimonial dinner 
was arranged by his friends and colleagues. The resources 
of the Iroquois were fully taxed, yet the hotel honored 
itself on the occasion, for in the great banquet hall were 
seated a very notable assemblage, including, beside the 
best-known Buffalonians, scores of men faYned for achieve- 
ment, from all parts of the nation. Sichardson from Bos- 
ton, Mayo from Minnesota, Billings, McArthur and Bevan 
from Chicago, Dennis and Brewer from New York, Welch 
from Baltimore, Matas from New Orleans, Crile from Cleve- 
land, were among the number who with eloquence and en- 
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thosiasm honored Dr. Park as a foremost American surgeon. 
This was a social event not to be forgotten, and its meaning 
was understood and deeply felt by Dr. Park. He was es- 
pecially pleased to have at his side his two sons, Boswell 
and Julian, as participants in his happiness. The Roswell 
Park Medical Club, an association of his former students, 
was named in his honor only a few years after he had come 
to Buffalo, and it is still in prosperous existence, celebrating 
its quarter-centenary with a dinner tendered Dr. Park 
only the week before his death. 

The International Congress on School Hygiene convened 
in Buffalo in the summer of 1913, and he was the chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements. The unquestioned 
success of th^ great congress depended in no small part 
upon his executive ability. This was his last great work, 
and following it the evidences of cardiac disability from 
which he had recently suffered demanded attention. After 
a rest he returned to hospital and college service, appar* 
ently rejuvenated, performing many operations in which, 
as of old, was displayed fine judgment and matchless skilL 
To the protestations of those nearest to him and of his 
devoted associate. Dr. Edgar K McOuire, urging more rest, 
he used to quote a favorite aphorism, ** Destiny reserves 
for us repose enough. ' ' Smilingly, efficiently, and in detail 
he performed his round of duties; he was constantly 
thoughtful of the welfare of others; his obligations and 
responsibilities were nowhere forgotten. Thus ''He had 
adorned and hid the coming bulk of death.'' He was not 
himself deceived as to his real state of health and prepared 
accordingly. 

Early in the morning of February 15, 1914, after a short 
attack of syncopy, as he would have wished he passed 
quietly away. He confessed to a friend that for fifte«i 
years he had been forced to spend onenseventh of his woi^* 
ing time in bed. 
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The life of Boswell Park was so full and rich, his ac- 
complishments so large and many, that it will remain an 
example of usefulness; yet there can be no doubt that 
numerous high enterprises, pliinned for the future of his 
university, hospital and city, were held back because of his 
lack of strength and time to carry them to completion. 

The citizens of Buffalo owe to his memory the fulfillment 
^f his designs. 

Surely the University of Buffalo, when it has developed 
as he had planned that it should, cannot forget what it 
owes to his effort and his faith. 
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The Mutter Lectures on Surgical Pathology. A course of ten lecturer 
delivered at the College of Physicians, Philadelphia; first published 
in the Annali of Surgery, volumes IZ, 14 and 16. Illustrated. SOO* 
pages. 8t. Louis, 1892. 

An SpUome of the History of Medicine, based upon a course of lec- 
tures delivered during 1894, in the University of Buffalo. Illus- 
trated, 848 pages. Philadelphia^ 1897> Two editions. 

A Treatise on Surgery by American Authors, Edited and largely 
written by Dr. Park. Two volumes, illustrated, 799 and 804 pages.. 
Philadelphia, 1896. Second edition, 1898; third edition, 1901* 

The Principles and Practice of Modem Surgery, Illustrated, 1074 
pages. Philadelphia, 1907. 

The EvU Eye, Thanatology, and Other Essays, 880 pages. Boston^ 
1918- 
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1. A New Modification of the Anterior Splint. Transactions of 
the Illinois State Medical Society. 

2. A Conspectus of the Different Forms of Consumption, intended 
as an Aid to Differential Diagnosis. Chicago Medical Journal and 
Examiner, September. 

1879 

8. Maternal Impressions: Mothers' Marks. Southern Clinic, Feb* 

ruary. 
4. Dermatitis Venenata; or, Bhus Toxicodendron and its action. 

Archives of Dermatology, July. 
6. A Conspectus of three different forms of Acute Inflammatory^ 

Cardiac Disorder. Chicago Medical Journal and Examiner^ 

October. 

1880 

6. Pathology and Treatment of Syphilis. The Transactions^ 
(Youngstown, 0.), March. 

7. Abuses of Medical Charities. Chicago Medical Gazette, March 6* 
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8. A Conspectus of three different forms of Trophic Cardiac Disease. 
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9. On the Surgical Anatomy of the Sheaths of the Palmer Tendons. 
AnnaU of Anatomy and Surgery, August. 

1882 

10. A Case of Severe Injury to the Orbit. Archives of Ophthal- 
mology, March. 

11. On a New Method of Making Anatomical Preparations* Annals 
of Anatomy and Surgery, March. 

12. The Present Status of Antiseptic Surgerj. Chicago Medical 
JowmaX and Examiner, October. 

1883 

13. Secondary Batteries and the Storage of Electricity. Chicagfy 
Medical Journal and Examiner, February. 

14. The Electric Light in Diagnosis. AnnaU of Aruitomy and 
Surgery, March. 

15. Tuberculosis of Joints. Weekly Medical Beview, April 28. 

16. Primary Antiseptic Occlusion of Gunshot Wounds. Editorial in 
AnniUs of Anatomy and Surgery. 

17. Becord of Principal Anatomical Anomalies Noticed During the 
Dissection of One Hundred Subjects. Annals of Anatomy and 
Surgery, December. 

1884 

18. Tuberculosis of Bones and Joints: Treatment by Ignipuncture. 
Philadelphia Medical News, August 30- 

19. Beport on Surgery to the Illinois State Medical Society. Weekly 
Medical Beview, June 14 and 21* 

20. Surgery of the Nerves. Kansas City Medical Index, April. 

21* Select Topics in the Surgery of the Nervous System. Weeklj^ 
Medical Beview, May 17. 

22. On Fat Embolism. New York Medical Journal, August 16. 

1885 

23. Conditions Which Predispose Bones to Tuberculosis. Medical 
Press of Western New York, 

24. Tuberculous Surgical Affections. Editorial in Annals of Sur- 
gery. 
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25. The Surgical Sequels of the Ezanthems and Continued Fevers. 
Canadian Practitioner, July. 

26. The Early Treatment of Gunshot Wounds. Phyncians* Maga- 
sine, August. 

27. Antiseptics in Surgery. Wood's Reference Eandbook of the 
Medical Sciences, 

28. A Case of Total Extirpation of the Larynx. Medical Preu of 
Western New York, December. 

29. Tuberculosis of Glands and the Importance of Early Operation. 
Editorial in Annals of Surgery, 

1886 

80. Cystic Degeneration of Kidney: Nephrectomy on the youngest 
patient ever surviving the operation. Philadelphia Medical News, 
May 22 ; Medical Press of Western New York, August. 

31. Wounds of the Head. Wood's Reference Handbook, 

%2- Lipona Testis. Transactions of the American Surgical Assoeia- 
tion, 

88* Electricity in Surgery. Wood's Reference Handbook, 

34. Oesophageal Diverticulum. Medical Press of Western New Yorh, 

1887 

35. Address on Congenital Deformities of the Mouth and Faee. 
Independent Practitioner (Buffalo), November. 

36. Intubation versus Tracheotomy. Medical Press of Western 
New York, January. 

37. A Further Study of Tuberculosis of the Bone. Medical PresB 
of Western New York, January. 

38. Laryngectomy. Wood's Reference Eandbook. 

1888 

39. Laparatomy or Enterostomy. New York Medical Record, 
March 3. 

40. Contributions to Abdominal Surgery. Medical Press of Western 
New York, August. 

41. Laparotomy for Gunshot Wound of Abdomen. Philadelphia 
Medical Press, August 4. 

42. Surgery of the Brain, based upon Principles of Cerebral Local- 
ization. Transactions of the American Congress of Physicians and 
Surgeons J Volume 1; New York Medical Journal, November 3, 10 
and 17; Medical Press of Western New York, October. 
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48- A Study of Some of the Pyogenio Bacteria. TrcmsaciUmB of 
the American Surgical Association, 1888; Philadelphia Medical 
News, December 1. 

44. Pyemia as a Direct Sequel of Gonorrhea. Journal of Cutaneous 
and CtCnitO'Urinary Diseases, December. 

45. Extensive Thoracotomy for Sarcoma of Chest Wall. Annals of 
Surgery. 

46. Abscess Containing Micrococcus Tetragenus. Transactions of 
the American Surgical Association, Iggg. 

47. Diseases of the Breast, Other than Tumors. In Mann's Sjfstem 
of Oynecology. 

48. Splenectomy for Leucsemio Enlargement. Anmals of Surgery. 

49. Pylorus, Besection of. Wood's Beference Handbook, 

1889 

50. The Pathology of Suppuration. Buffalo Medical Journal, 

51. A Study of Acute Infectious Processes in Bone. American 
Journal of Medical Sciences, June. 

1890 

52. Congenital Defects and Deformities of the Face, Lips, Mouth, 
Tongue, and Jaws. In Keating 's Cyclopedia of Diseases of 
Children, 

53. Trephining. Wood's Beference Handbook. 

1891 

54. Wound Infection. American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
November. 

55. A Study of Atrophy. Transactions of the American Orthopedic 
Association, 1891. 

1892 

56. Clinical Contributions to the Subject of Brain Surgery. Phila- 
delphia Medical NewSj December 8 and 10. 

57. Peritonitis, Appendicitis, and Perityphilitic Abscess. In Hare's 
Cyclopedia of Therapeutics, 

1893 

58. Talipes, etc Medical and Surgical Beporter, January 21- 

59. Actinomycosis, with Beport of Case. Buffalo Medical Journal, 
January. 
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60* The Parasitic Theory of the Etiology of Carcinoma. New York 
Medical Jowmal, March 4 ; Trcmsadiona of the Medical Society of 
tlie State of New York, 1893; Medical and Surgical Beporter, 
February 18. 

61. Beport of Ckse of Malignant Polyp from Base of Skull. Annals 
of Surgery; Transactione of the American Surgical Association, 

1898. 
62- The importance to the Surgeon of Familiarity with the Baeilliis 
Ck>li Communia Ibid. Transactions of the American Surgical 
Association, 

1894 

68* Forms of Peritonitis, Their Relation to Appendicitis, etc 

Detroit Medical* Age, January 25. 
64* On the Value to the Surgeon of Antipyrine. Philadelphia 

Medical Newe, December 15. 

65. Rare Case of Fracture: Dislocation of the VertebriB) with 
Recovery. International Medical Magazine. 

1895 

66. Septic Infection Within the Cranium. Chicago Medical Be- 
corder, February. 

67. Applications of a Knowledge of Bacteriology to Certain Surgical 
Affections. Atlantic Medical Weekly, February 9. 

68. Intestinal Obstruction. Medical and Surgical Beporter, Febru- 
ary 23. 

69. Record of Foreign Bodies Found in the Appendix. New York 
Medical Becordy March 16. 

70. Acute Infectious Processes in Bone. Boston Medical and SuT' 
gical Journal, May 2. 

71' On the Consequences of Hyperemia and the Pathology of In- 
flammation. New York Medical Becord, June 8. 

72- Fracture Into and Near Joints. Atlantic Medicdl Weekly, 
June 15; Tri-State Medical Journal (St. Louis), May. 

78. The Location and Detection of Missiles. Medicine (Detroit), 
June. 

74. A Case of Acromegaly. International Medical Magazine, July. 

75- A Case of Spina Bifida Treated by Insertion of Celluloid Plate. 
Buffalo Medical Journal, August. 

76* Results of Division or Resection in the Neck of the Pneumo- 
gastric and Phrenic Nerves. Annals of Surgery, August. 

77. Orchidomenin^tis Calcificans. Journal of Cutaneous and 
OenitO'Urinary Diseases, September. 
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78. Deformities and Malformations Resulting from Acute Infee* 

tions in Bone. Medical Becard, November 2. 
79- Surgical Diseases and Injuries of the Head. Monograph of 

300 pages in Dennis and Billings' System of American Surgery. 

1896. 

80. On Ck>ngenital Fistulee and Sinuses at the Umbilicus. Medical 
Fortnightly (St. Louis), January 1; St. Louis Medical Journal, 
January. 

81. A New and Ideal Styptic. Therapeutic Progress, January. 

82. Address delivered at the Opening of the Fourth Annual Session 
of the Dental Department of the University of Buffalo. Denial 
Practitioner (Buffalo) , January. 

83- Pathological Lesions in the Bemains of the Wolffian Body. 

International Journal of Surgery, January. 
84. The Value of a Knowledge of Comparative Pathology to the 

Surgeou^ Medical News, February. 
85- On Auto-Infection, Especially in Surgical Patients. Bead before 

the annual scientific meeting of the alumni of Rush Medical College. 

The Corpuscle (Rush Medical College), June. 

86. History of the Introduction of Ana)sthesia into Surgery. In 
commemoration of the semi-centennial of the introduction of ether 
as an anaesthetic agent. An address, marking also the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Medical Department of the 
University of Buffalo, delivered at the university October 16, 1896. 
Buffalo Medical Journal, November; Atlanta Medical and Surgical 
Journal^ December. Included in ''The Evil Eye and Other 
Essays. ' ' , 

87. Susceptibility and Immunity^ with special reference to Surgical 
Cases. Transactions of the American Surgical Association, Vol. 
XIV. 

1897. 

88- Giordano Bruno; an essay. Included in ''The Evil Eye.'' 
89. An Epitome of an Address on Injuries to the Head. Yale 

Medical Journal, January; International Journal of Surgery, May. 
90* The Evil Eye. Presidential Address before the Buffalo Society 

of Natural Sciences. Included in "The Evil Eye." 

1898 

91. An Inquiry Into the Etiology of Cancer. American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, May. 
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92. latro-Theurgic Symbolism. Annual oration read before the 
Maine Medical Association, June 2. Included in ''The Evil Eye." 

93. Evolution of the Surgeon from the Barber. Janus, July; Indian 
Lancet, January 1, 1899. Included in ''The Evil Eye." 

94. Indications for Operation in Tuberculosis of Kidney. Journal 
of Cutaneous and Oenito-Urinary Diseases, August. 

96. Ounshot wounds Made by Modem Missiles. Buffalo Medical 

Journal, August. 
96. The New York State Cancer Laboratory at Buffalo. Charlotte 

(N. C.) Medical Journal, September. 
97* Serpent-Myths and Serpent-Worship. Presidential Address 

before the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. Included in * ' The 

Evil Eye." 

1899 

98. A Further Study Into the Frequency and Etiology of Cancer. 
Medical News, April 1. 

99. Cancer as a Parasitic Disease. Address read at the centennial 
meeting of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, 
Baltimore, April 25. Maryland Medical Journal, May 17. 

100. History of Opo- or Organo-Therapy. Presidential Address 
before the Buffalo Academy of Medicine. St, Louis Courier of 
Medicine, July. 

1900 

101. Again the Question of Cancer. Buffalo Medical Journal, 
March. 

102. The Nature of the Cancerous Process and the Cancerous 
Cachexia and the Kelation of Local Irritation to Each. American 
Medical Quarterly, April. 

103. Doctorate Address delivered at the Commencement of the 
Kentucky School of Medicine. American Practitioner, July 15- 

1901. 

104* The Becent Buffalo Investigations Regarding the Nature of 
Cancer. Presidential address before the American Surgical Associa- 
tion. American Medicine, May 6. 

105. The Nature of the Cancerous Processes. Bead at the fifty- 
second annual meeting of the American Medical Association. 
Journal of the American Medical Association, September 14. 

1902 

106. Beport of the Medical Director of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Buffalo Medical Journal, January. 
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107. Surgical Treatment of Injuries and Diseases of the Pancreas. 
American Medicine, February 15; Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery (Savannah) y March. Translated into Japanese and published 
in May. 

108. Student Life in the Middle Ages. Address before the Gmrles 
K. Mills Society of the University of Pennsylvania and before the 
New Coffee Club of Williams College. Univereity of Penneylvania 
Medical BuUetin, March; Williams Becord (synopsis), November 
30, 1909. Included in "The Evil Eye." 

109. Wounds of the Head. Beference Handhoole, 

110. The Present Aspect of the Cancer Problem. MediccU Beview 
of Beviews, June. 

111. The Advantages of Early Surgical Intervention in Borderland 
Cases. New York Medical News, June 7. 

112. A Study of Medical Words, Deeds, and Men. Address at Yalt) 
University Commencement, on the occasion of Dr. Park's receiving 
the Ui. D. degree. Tale Medical Journal, July. Included in * ' The 
Evil Eye." 

113. Why should we not treat the Gall Bladder as we do the 
Appendix! American Medicine, July 12. 

114. Surgical Treatment of Epilepsy. American Medicine, Novem- 
ber 5. 

1908 

115. Sarcoma of the Third Cervical Segment. American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, January. 

116. Successful Bemoval of 265 cm. of Gangrenous Intestine. Buffalo 
Medical Journal, April; International Journal of Surgery; 
Archives Internationale de Chirurgie, 

117. The Modem Therapy of Septic Puerperal Infection. Alpha 
Omega Delta Bulletin, March; New England Medical Monthly, 
May. 

118. Beport upon the Physics and Therapeutic Value of Cathode 
and Ultra Violet Bays. New York Medical News, May 80. 

119. On Cysts and other Neoplasms of the Pancreas. American 
Medicine, June 13. 

120- An Epitome of the History of Carcinoma. Bead before the 
Historical Club of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Medical Library 
and Historical Journal, October; Johns Hopkins Bulletin, October. 
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1904 

121. Histoire de la MMecine en Amerique. La France MediccUe,. 
January 25, February 8, 10. 

122. Surgery in America. Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. XV. 

123- Spontaneous Gangrene of the Hollow Viscera. Annals of 

Surgery, April. 
124 A Letter from Berlin. Buffalo Medical Journal, April. 

125. Surgical Treatment of Dyspepsia. Buffalo Medical Journal^ 
July. 

1905 

126. Bilateral Cervical Sympathectomy for the Belief of Epilepsy. 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, April. 

127* Contributions to the Literature of Foreign Bodies in the 
Pharynx and Oesophagus. Buffalo Medical Journal, February. 

128. The Knights Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem. Essay 
read before the University Club of Buffalo, etc. Included in ' ' The 
EvU Eye." 

129. Address at the Commencement of the Buffalo General Hospital 
Training School. Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette, September. 

130. Status Lymphaticus and the Ductless Glands. Bead before 
the American Surgical Association at San Francisco. Surgery, 
Gynecology, and Obstetrics, August. 

131. The Belation of the Grecian Mysteries to the Foundation of 
Christianity. Included in **The Evil Eye."^ 
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132. Oration on Surgery. Address at centennial meeting of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York. New York State 
Journal of Medicine, March and April. 

133. What do Becent Studies regarding the Thyroid and Parathy- 
roids teach concerning the Treatment of Exophthalmic Goitre f 
Mediccil Beview of Beviews, July and August. 

134. A New Method of the Utilization of the Sac in the Badical 
Cure of Hernia. Bead before the American Surgical Association 
at Cleveland. Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics, August. 

135. The Story of the Discovery of the Circulation. Address at 
the Commencement of the University of Chicago Medical Depart- 
ment (Bush Medical College). Buffalo Medical Journal, August. 
Included in **The Evil Eye.'' 
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1907 

136. The Work of the New York State Cancer Laboratory: Retro- 
speetive, Prospective. Bead before the Medical Society of the 
State of New York. New York State Journal of Medicine, May. 

137* Non-Inflammatory Affections of Bones. In Volume 3 of 
Bryant and Buck's ''American Practice of Surgery." 

138. ' The Medico-legal Consideration of Gunshot Wounds. In Witt- 
haus and Becker's "Medical Jurisprudence." 

139. A Case of Cyst Within the Spinal Canal. By Drs. Park and 
William C. Krauss. JounuU of Neurology, 

1908 

140. Some of the Modem Aspects of the Cancer Problem. Bead 
before the Hartford Academy of Medicine. 

141. The Nature of the Cancerous Processes. Bead before the Inter- 
national Society of Surgery, Brussels, Belgium, September 21. 
Transactions of the International Society of Surgery; Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, November. 

142. Traitement du Cancer des Differents Organes. Archives Gin- 
Srales, November 25- 

1909 

143. Introduction to ''The Doctor in Art." (Buffalo, 1909) 

144. The Career of the Army Surgeon. Address at the Commence- 
ment of the Army Medical School, Washington. Military Surgeon, 
July. Included in "The E%al Eye." 

146. The Next Twenty-five Years in Surgery. Buffalo Medical 
Journal, June. 

146. The Belation of the Internal Secretions to Surgical Conditions. 
Bead before the Northwestern Surgical Society at Seattle. North- 
west Medicine, August. 

1910 

147. The Cancer Problem. Bead before the Southern Surgical 
Association at Hot Springs. Southern Medical Journal, March. 

1911 

148. Brewer's Yeast in the Treatment of Ulcers, Necrotic and Tu- 
bercular Conditions. American Journal of Dermatology, January. 

149. Becent Views Concerning the Treatment of Cancer, based upon 
its nature. Bead before the Southern Surgical Association at 
Nashville. Buffalo Medical Journal, April. 
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150* Bemarks on the Early History of Medicine in Ameriea. Bead 
before the Ontario Medical Association* Buffalo Medical Journal, 
July. 

1912 

151. AnsBsthesia by Intra-tracheal Insufflation. Buffalo Medioal 
Journal, January. 

152. Surgery of the Liver and Gall-bladder. In Mnsser and Kelly's 
''Handbook of Practical Treatment." 

153. Address delivered at the University Day Exercises of the 
University of Buffalo, February 22. Buffalo Express, February 
28. 

154. Thanatology: A Questionnaire and a Plea for a Neglected 
Study. Journal of the American Medical Association, April 27* 
Included in ''The Evil Eye." 

155. The History of the Dentist 's Art. Address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Dental Alumni of the University of Buffalo. Dental 
Forum (Buffalo), September. 

156. The What and Why of Eugenics. Buffalo Sunday News, 
October 20. 

157* Isopathy in the Twentieth Century. Post-Oraduate, October. 



1913. 

158* Fracture of the Atlas: Case of Dr. James P. White. Buffalo 
Medioal Journal, January. 

159- Beport of Fourteen Cases of Spina Bifida, and one of Sacro- 
coccygeal Tumor. Buffalo Medical Journal, March. 

160. What Prospect for a Successful Therapy of Cancer f Inter- 
nationdl Journal of Surgery, May. 

161. The Thymus and other Ductless Glands. Bead before the 
Ohio State Clinical AssociaBon at its first meeting. Cleveland 
Medical Journal, May. 

162. Conclusions Drawn From a Quarter-Century's Work in Brain 
Surgery. Bead before the Medical Society of the State of New 
York. New Yorlc State Journal of Medicine, June. 

163. The Campaign Against Cancer. American Monthly Beview 
of Beviews, December. 
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1914 

164. On the Belation of the Ductless Glands to the Work of the 

Surgeon. Bead at the Fourth GHnieal Congress of Surgeons of 

North America, Ghieago, November 14. 1918. Swrgery, Oyneef^logy, 

and Obstetrics. Mareh. 
165* Address at the Opening of the Fourth International Congress 

of School Hygiene, Buffalo, August 25. 1913- Transactions of 

the Congress (Buffalo, 1914), Volume 1. 
166. Of What Does the Universe Consist f Lecture at the Uni verity 

of Buffalo, February 1. Buffalo Medical Journal, Mareh. 
167 Badium and Badio-activity. Lecture at the University of 

Buffalo, February 8. Buffalo Express (synopsis), February 9. 
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Dr. Ernest Wende was bom July 23, 1853, and died in 
this city February 11, 1910, with an established interna- 
tional reputation as a master in the application of the 
principles of modem, scientific, preventive medicine to 
human life in a great city. Over thirteen years of his pro- 
fessional life he was the Health Commissioner of Buffalo, 
his first term beginning in 1892, and ending in July, 1902, 
and his second term beginning in 1907 and ending with his 
death in 1910. 

When he first took office, under one of our most efficient 
and respected mayors, Charles Bishop, in 1892, under our 
revised charter, as the first health commissioner installed 
under it, he took office in a city in which up to that time 
the doctor appointed to take charge of medical matters in 
the city had always been appointed for political reasons, 
and the natural consequence was that the office had been 
treated more or less as a political sinecure. Because this 
had been so, in the revised charter it was provided that, 
for the munificent salary of $4,000 a year, the Health Com- 
missioner was to give his whole time to the reorganized 
Health Department of the City of Buffalo. Had not the 
then Corporation Counsel officially advised the Mayor that 
the true construction of the full time condition did not 
require the appointed Health Commissioner to give up 
private practice altogether, but all that it required was that 
he should give the first place to the demands of his office, 
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even if it should take his full time to discharge the duties 
of the ofQee, so that there would be no time left to continue 
his private practice, it would have been impossible for 
Mayor Bishop to have obtained the consent of Dr. Ernest 
Wende, or any other first-class doctor, to become Health 
Commissioner; for Dr. Ernest Wende was seeking the ap- 
pointment of another prominent doctor, and that prominent 
doctor was opposed by still another doctor, equally promi- 
nent, with such vigor that Mayor Bishop, with the assent of 
all concerned, except Dr. Wende, suggested that the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Wende would end all factional difference* 
in the medical profession, and would at the same time give 
the city a first-class, up-to-date Health Commissioner. At 
first, Dr. Wende strongly demurred to this suggestion, but 
ultimately the Mayor and his friends among the doctors 
from both sides finally induced him to withdraw his oppo- 
sition and to consent to take the office, on the basis of the 
official full-time opinion of the Corporation Counsel, as 
stated. 

While there has been a general appreciation of the won- 
derful preventive medical work done by Dr. Wende in his 
two terms of office, perhaps there has been no statement of 
it as a whole that has given an adequate view of the per- 
manent results of putting this extraordinarily capable and 
efficient man and doctor into this office nearly twenty-five 
years ago. Pew even of his professional brothers in this city 
realize that the almost revolutionary, but thoroughly scien- 
tific, methods he introduced into the office, the thoroughly 
non-political and efficient organization he made of it back in 
1892, and the extraordinary vigor he then injected into it, 
have continued to dominate it, in the main, during all these 
years. It is unfortunately true that, for purely political 
reasons, he was not reappointed in 1902, although the best 
citizens of all parties urged his reappointment, and since 
his death, in recent years outside politicians and officials 
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have successfully brought great pressure, even official pres- 
sure from his superiors, to bear upon his present successor 
in office to find places in the department for their friends 
or political adherents. But even today the Commissioner 
of Health and the chiefs of bureaus in the main are men 
selected and trained by Dr. Wende. His scientific methods 
are still employed, and generally the results are still good, 
although the unnecessary addition of some unfit political 
men and women has added to the expense ; the expense for 
the last fiscal year under Dr. Wende, which ended July 1, 
1909, being $91,392.42, while the expense for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1915, was $195,134.09. 

In spite of like political and personal requests in his day, 
Dr. Wende rigidly adhered to the Civil Service Law, and 
took the first man on the list, regardless of politics. It is 
true, the bad preference clause of the Civil Service Act 
once compelled Dr. Wende to take the second man, a vet- 
eran, with the result that he had to discharge him for good 
cause within two years. Still his present successor in office, 
and all those under him, when let alone, so thoroughly 
appreciate the soundness of the organization first given the 
office by Dr. Wende, that they, in turn, are solicitous to 
maintain, and even increase, its reputation for efficiency, 
a thing that can only be done by rigidly excluding all 
personal and political considerations from its administra- 
tion ; for such considerations have no place when the health 
of people is concerned. 

The year before Dr. Wende took office, the death rate of 
the city was nearly 24 per 1,000, and so efficient was Dr. 
Wende 's attack upon diseases along the line of scientific 
medicine, that within one year he had substantially reduced 
this death rate to about 14 per 1,000, and from that time 
down to the last full year Dr. Wende held office as Health 
Commissioner, the death rate of Buffalo was firmly held 
to from some fraction above 13 per 1,000 to 15 per 1,000. 
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In Other words, upon the basis of the last census before he 
took office, the deaths among 255,664 people were 6,001, or 
i&but 23^ per 1,000, and the deaths the last year he held 
office were 6,111 for 415,532 people, or 14.7 per 1,000. 

How did Dr. Wende so suddenly bring about such a great 
decrease in the death rate of Buffalo, and how did he con- 
tinue, and how have the men and methods he installed con- 
tinued, to maintain such a favorable death rate, in spite of 
a very large foreign population, a majority of whom are 
very ignorant of laws of health and their application to 
caring for human life, when they come to this city? So 
generally was it recognized from the beginning that Buffalo 
was not a city in which it was probable that any such great 
change could be brought about in the health of the city, 
that at first statisticians of great universities challenged 
these three unrivalled American figures in cutting down 
the death rate of a great city; but Dr. Wende gladly wel- 
comed such criticisms and arguments, because they gave to 
him and his scientific assistants the opportunity to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of their scientific methods and the 
correctness of their statistical records. 

Going over these figures, I have reached the conclusion 
that on any reasonable basis of calculation for the substan- 
tially twenty-five years since these scientific medical 
methods were introduced, they have saved the citizens of 
Buffalo substantially 75,000 premature deaths, and have 
given to the children since bom, as well as adults, an in- 
creased expectancy of life averaging several years in the 
case of every citizen. The people in particular who have 
profited by this great change have been the great masses 
of our population who have not sufficient wealth to employ 
the most expert physicians, or to avail themselves of the 
most expert nursing in their own homes. To these masses 
of people, the reorganized Health Department brought and 
has continued to furnish scientific medical treatment and 
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advice generally as good as, aad often better than, that 
enjoyed by wealthy people who have not always shown as 
good judgment as the head of the Health Department 
showed in selecting medical and nursing aids and applying 
modem, scientific, medical methods to the treatment of 
disease. 

In considering Dr. Wende 's life, I want to point out now 
that it was no accident that he accomplished these results, 
but that they were the natural result of the most thorough 
scientific preparation of a naturally able young man for 
the practice of his profession along the most modem and 
scientific lines, and the faithful adherence of that man in 
office to the principles of Civil Service Reform. Had not 
Dr. Wende had natural ability of a very high order, had 
he not been thoroughly prepared along the most advanced 
^ientific lines for his task, and had he not entered upon 
the discharge of his official duties with the desire to do his 
Xitmost for the public health of the City of Buffalo, and 
with political intelligence enough to know he could not 
do that unless he appointed his assistants and subordinates 
for merit alone, and, above all, had he not had indomitable 
courage and persistence in his great task, the results he 
accomplished would have been absolutely impossible for 
him or any other man in the same high position. 

Dr. Wende 's inheritance, his early life, his education, 
and his early professional training and experience, all alike 
fitted him most naturally and completely to do for Buffalo 
the great and permanent work he did for Buffalo in his 
Health Department His father was a comparatively short 
but sturdy man, who had had a superior education, and 
who, preferring the freedom and independence of the 
country to any occupation in the city, had become the 
owner of a large farm some miles east of Buffalo, at a place 
on the New York Central Railroad still known as Wende 
Station. The father was of the philosophical, far-sighted. 
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broad-minded type, who thoroughly appreciated the impor- 
tance of giving each of his children a good education and 
a good chance in life. He was not a man to worry over 
trifles, although he was not a man who would neglect 
important matters. The mother, bom, reared and edu- 
cated at a time when there were no colleges for women, and 
when anything more than an ordinary education was 
thought quite unnecessary for a woman, had not had the 
father's educational advantages. Nevertheless, this mother, 
tall, lithe, straight, and possessed of dynamic energy and in- 
domitable will, was a woman of very strong character. 
Self-reliant, industrious, energetic, frugal, resourceful, and 
a person who drove work instead of letting work drive her, 
it was natural that the children of this mother should in- 
herit qualities that would be invaluable to them in after 
life, when we add to these qualities the development they 
received in the home of such a father and such a mother. 
Dr. Ernest Wende was the eldest of their ten children, nine 
boys and a girl, all of whom grew to adult years, the mother 
and seven of her children still surviving. These children 
have all become citizens of unusual character and value in 
the communities in which they live. In considering educa- 
tional advantages, too often the advantages of such a home 
on a large farm in the country are quite overlooked. Much 
is now made, and properly made, of vocational education 
and training, but I have yet to see any vocational school 
equal to a large and busy farm, presided over by the rig^t 
father and. the right mother, as a school in which to de- 
velop courage, resourcefulness, industry and capacity. The 
enervating effect of riches and luxury is entirely removed 
from such a farm, and upon it are produced no false dis- 
tinctions as to labor, or classes, or either vested or Divine 



In the days of Dr. Wende 's boyhood, many changes that 
have since taken place on the farm to make life easier were 
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entirely unknown. Then, as 8oon as the boys were large 
enongh, they were called, in the bui^ season from early 
Spring until early Fall, at four, or five, or six o'clock, as 
the case might be, to get an early start to Buffalo with the 
farm produce, or it might be they were even started the 
night before, that they might be there in time for the 
opening of market in the morning. The market thus gave 
them good schooling in salesmanship and business methods, 
and then at home there were wood fires to build, cows to 
be fed and milked, horses and other live stock to be fed and 
cared for, stables to be cleaned, wood to be cut and brought 
in, other chores to do, horses to harness, or oxen to be yoked, 
fields to plow or harrow or sow, fields to plant or cultivate 
or hoe, hay and grain to be gathered into bams or stacks, 
threshing to do, potatoes to dig and crops to market, fences 
to build or mend, sugar bushes to tap, sap to gather, syrup 
Or sugar to be prepared and marketed, fruit trees to be 
trimmed, fruit to be picked and gathered to cellars or 
carried to market, farm animals to be cared for in sickness 
or accident, colts or steers to be broken and trained for 
service, additional buildings erected, buildings to be re- 
paired, ox-bows to make, plow-points to be sharpened, har- 
nesses to repair or to oil, and other things, great and small, 
to do, small enough for the smallest hands, and large enough 
for full physical and mental power. A boy who is trained in 
such a school, who knows what it is to contend with a high- 
strung colt, not yet fully trained, or how to drive a team 
of oxen so they will not pull down a gate, or how to handle 
a flock of stupid sheep so as to finally land them in the 
enclosure intended, not to mention many other difficult 
tasks imposed on him by storm and wind and severe seasons 
where he must act alone upon his own courage, resourceful- 
ness and responsibility, has learned lessons of self-control, 
courage and resourcefulness that are fully equal to any- 
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thing he will afterwards learn in school, high school or 
college. 

Without recounting the things to be done in a farmhouse 
equally numerous and equally helpful in the days when 
farm produce brought but a small price, and when a farmer 
owning a large farm had need of a frugal wife if he was to 
raise and educate a large family, it is sufficient to say that 
Dr. Wende had this invaluable training in his home and 
upon the farm until he entered the Medical School in Buf- 
falo. Incidentally, of course, he went to the district school^ 
which is one of the best schools ever known for children, or 
one of the worst, according to the teacher employed. As 
soon as he was ready for the city high school, he came to the 
only high school in this city, from which he was graduated 
in due season. From the high school he went to the Buf- 
falo Medical School, which then required only two years, 
two comparatively short sessions, and would now be con- 
sidered so inadequate that it would not be permitted to 
exist in a vast majority of the States of this country, al- 
though it was then as good as or better than the majority 
of medical schools of this country. But Dr. Wende even 
then understood that its training was not sufficient, and 
consequently he took a post-graduate course for more than 
a year at one of the best medical schools in the country at 
that time, the School of Physicians and Surgeons in the 
CSty of New York. Then he came back to Erie County, 
went into the practice of medicine with Dr. Comwell, a 
fine old-school physician, in the village of Alden. At that 
time, Dr. Wende married a real helpmate, and he soon 
prospered in his country practice. After a few years of 
this practice and prosperity, considering his medical and 
other training still insufficient, he went to Pennsylvania 
University, where he greatly distinguished himself in sci- 
entific and also medical work in two different Departments 
of that University, from which he received an M. D. in 1884, 
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the degree of B.S. in 1885, and in addition the George 
TVbods' Alumni prize of $500 upon his work and thesis 
upon the geology of Western New York. 

But he was not content with even that, and he, therefore, 
took his wife and went to Germany to spend the balance of 
what they had laid aside by frugality, while he studied the 
most scientific methods of medicine, under such masters as 
Koch, who was then the leader of the medical world in 
applying in medicine Pasteur's discoveries concerning bac- 
teria in the vegetable and domestic animal world. As the 
result of more than a year spent in studying with Eoch and 
other masters in Berlin and Vienna in the then developing 
field of the germ theory of disease, Dr. Wende returned to 
this country and opened his office for the practice of medi- 
cine in Buffalo, in 1887. Down to that time, the vast 
majority of the medical profession knew nothing of bac- 
teria or germs, and spoke with derision of bug doctors; 
indeed, for many years later this was true of the great 
majority of the medical profession. 

But all this affected Dr. Wende not at all, for he was 
sure of his foundation, and always had the courage of his 
convictions. At that time, it is very certain there was no 
doctor in or near Buffalo so thoroughly or scientifically 
trained in the modem history of disease as was Dr. Wende. 
It was after practicing his profession in Buffalo from 1887 
to 1892, and after showing in the Medical School and in his 
hospital connections and consultation work how practical 
and valuable his ideas were, that Mayor Bishop chose him 
for the important work of Health Commissioner. At the 
time he was chosen for this work, his reputation was such 
that eminent authorities in E\irope were from time to 
time sending their patients who came to this country to 
Dr. Wende, for consultations and continued treatment^ 
some of these eminent patients journeying from New York 
to Buffalo for the express purpose of consulting Dr. 
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Wende, because they were told to do so by their doctors in 
Europe. 

But how did Dr. Wende so suddenly and so quickly 
reduce the death rate in Buffalo! He at once installed 
Dr. Bissell as bacteriologist, in spite of the ridicule of 
aldermen and others, and when an epidemic of typhoid 
fever commenced in the early Spring, he consulted our 
imperfect records and found that there had been an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever every Spring for many years. His 
training told him the water was probably at fault, and he 
had Dr. Bissell analyze the water for bacteria and discov- 
ered that it was unfit to drink ; that it was no better than 
the water procured from the harbor, when analyzed; in 
fact, water from the harbor and water from the faucets 
seemed to be exactly the same water. Being advised by a 
legal friend as to the course to pursue, he talked with the 
then head of the Water Bureau, discovered that it was the 
custom in the Spring to open the Bird Island Inlet, because 
of diflSculty with anchor-ice in the river tunnel in the 
Spring of the year, and thus he learned that the people 
were, in fact, drinking harbor water at the time typhoid 
fever became epidemic every Spring, for he found this had 
been done every Spring. lie insisted that this should be 
discontinued at once, no matter what the cost because of 
anchor-ice, and the Mayor and head of the Water Bureau, 
being somewhat reluctant to follow his advice, were more 
or less coerced into doing so by his suggestion that he must 
appeal to the public through the newspapers, if necessary, 
to effect this reform. Not only was the Bird Island Inlet 
closed, but it was sealed for all time, and thus disappeared 
the cause of a great number of deaths from typhoid fever 
each Spring because of this practice, due to ignorance of 
medical facts then just becoming generally known. To 
make certain that it would disappear. Dr. Wende had the 
water turned off in each of the then reservoirs of the city. 
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^iid had these reservoirs most thoroughly cleansed and dis- 
infected with most powerful disinfectants before he would 
again permit water to be stored in them for drinking 
purposes. 

But he did not stop here. He knew that all over the 
city down to that time were wells, public and private, that 
were in common use, that were more or less contaminated 
from privy vaults and other sources of disease, and he 
knew, furthermore, that there were immense numbers of 
privy vaults in use that had no connection whatever with 
fiewers. The result was, he labored with the Aldermen, the 
Council and the Mayor until he got through an ordinance 
to correct this state of affairs, and then, inside of the first 
year, he caused to be inspected and discontinued more than 
15,000 private privy vaults; a necessary part of the work 
being putting in and connecting sewers or plumbing, as 
necessary, to take the place of the privy vaults. All wells, 
public and private, were discontinued at the same time, 
that the people might not drink dangerous water. 

If scarlet fever, typhoid fever, or any such disease, ap- 
peared anywhere, it had to be reported at once, the house 
to be placarded, its plumbing and surroundings to be in- 
spected, and, if necessary, an inspector went far into the 
country to examine into the conditions under which the 
milk was produced that was sold along the milk route where 
the scarlet fever or other disease he knew likely to follow 
contaminated milk, had been discovered. 

If diphtheria was discovered, his inspectors were at once 
at the place where it was discovered, to ascertain its prob- 
able cause, and changes in the premises or plumbing were 
required, even if the citizen was as prominent as Mr. Mil- 
bum was; for when diphtheria was discovered in Mr. 
Milbum's home, Mr. Milbum facetiously remarked to a 
friend that Dr. Wende was a perfect little czar in the way 
be took charge of such matters and in the requirements he 
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made. In one case a leading church was the offender as to 
the eondition of premises owned by it, and its priest, used 
to having his own way, appeared at the Commissioner '» 
office to turn his requirements aside. The Doctor listened 
patiently and good naturedly, and then asked the priest 
whether he would obey his requirements. The priest 
answered ''No." The Doctor quietly turned to an assist* 
ant present and asked if he had heard what the priest said 
in answer to the Doctor's question. The assistant answer- 
ing in the affirmative, the Doctor quietly directed him, ia 
the presence of the priest, to swear out a warrant for the 
priest's arrest Instantly, the priest, discovering that he 
had a type of official quite out of the ordinary to deal with,, 
became respectful and obedient, as is the custom of hi» 
church, and began to inquire of the Doctor if they could 
not reach some reasonable adjustment of the matter; the 
end naturally being that the priest was convinced the Doc- 
tor's requirements, to begin with, were reasonable; and,, 
therefore, the priest promised to comply with them withiu 
a reasonable time. 

There is not time to go into all the incidents that tell so 
well the common-sense, directness, courage, and sound medi- 
cal judgment involved in the reforms that Dr. Wende 
brought about, but a few were of such a far-reaching char- 
acter that they should be mentioned. 

When the Honorable Tom Johnson was Mayor of Cleve- 
land, and in the zenith of his popularity and power there^ 
it was well known that he was an anti-vaccinationist, the 
anti-vaccination doctrine having made great headway at 
that time. In due time it became known that there was a 
good deal of smallpox in Cleveland during Mayor Johnson's 
administration, and Dr. Wende thought the matter so seri* 
out that he went there himself to see if the rumors were 
well founded He had a good deal of difficulty in getting 
Mayor Johnson's permission to investigate for himself, but 
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the suggestion that he would have to quarantine against 
Cleyeland unless he was permitted to investigate, finally 
caused the Mayor to assent to his investigation. He found 
the health officer of Cleveland to be a very good doctor, but 
a man quite as lacking in backbone as many such men are. 
After Dr. Wende had discovered many, many cases of small- 
pox, the Doctor admitted their situation, but confidentially 
said he was powerless to do anything with the Mayor. 
Thereupon, Dr. Wende returned to Mayor Johnson and told 
him what he had seen with his own eyes, and that they had 
at that time undoubtedly hundreds of cases of smallpox in 
Cleveland; for it was discovered afterwards that during 
this epidemic Cleveland had over 2,000 such cases. Stilly 
Mayor Johnson suggested to Dr. Wende that he was not 
Health Commissioner of Cleveland, and the matter was not 
within his jurisdiction. To this Dr. Wende answered that 
if that was the view that was to be taken in the matter, he 
would at once place inspectors on the docks and in the 
depots in which trains from Clevdand would arrive ; that 
he would turn back people, or even boats or trains, if neces- 
sary if a dean bill of health could not be given; that he 
would himself telegraph to the health officers of other 
neighboring cities, like Detroit, what he found the situation 
to be ; that he would give a full statement of the matter to 
the Associated Press, and Cleveland would soon find out 
that she could not ignore the rest of the world, if she was 
keeping secret the fact that she had smallpox, or yellow 
fever, or any other contagious disease dangerous to human 
life. Dr. Wende did pot find it necessary to do these things, 
beeause Mayor Johnson at once saw the point and agreed 
in all Dr. Wende 's reasonable requests about vaccination^ 
local quarantine, and everything else, to save his city from 
such a fate ; his anti-vaccination theories going into a state 
of suspended animation for the time being. 
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Dr. Wende was an expert in the use of the microscope, 
and he made much use of it in his work. It was through 
the microscope that he first learned that it was impossible 
to properly cleanse the tube of the long-necked nursing 
bottle then so popular and so universally used. Having 
found out another source through which the lives of great 
numbers of small children were lost, through milk contami- 
nated from the infected long rubber neck of such bottles, 
he paid out a considerable sum of his own money to have 
slides, made from which he could make it perfectly clear 
to legislators that the use of such bottles should be pro- 
hibited. Of course the manufacturers of such bottles, and 
the druggists who sold them, did not view this attack with 
complacency, but the Doctor had such a reputation for 
understanding his business, and his pictures were so effect- 
ive, that he carried the day, and obtained the legislation he 
wanted. By this time the germ theory of disease had 
ceased to be a novelty, bug-hunting doctors were no longer 
sneered at, and the result was that within six months from 
the time the Doctor carried his point in legislation, not a 
single long-necked nursing bottle could be found in any 
drug store in the City of Buffalo, after the most careful 
and well-planned attempt of the Doctor to find one. This 
reform was not only a local and a State reform, but in a 
very short time it was a National, if not an intemationali 
reform, and I dare say it is many years since any person 
has seen a long-necked infant's bottle anywhere for sale. 

At first. Dr. Wende encountered opposition from not only 
the politicians and the uninformed public, but often a 
great majority of his own profession vigorously opposed 
his proposed reforms. All this made no difference to him, 
for he was absolutely impersonal in his fighting, and friend 
or foe had to get out of the way sooner or later, if Dr. 
Wende began to push a reform, for he got his material 
first, and soon demonstrated that it was of such a scientific 
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character that no one could successfully withstand his 
attacks. 

One of the last of his reforms was that with reference to 
contagious diseases. At the time this last reform was com- 
menced, no hospital in Buffalo had any accommodations of 
any size for contagious diseases. The Doctor, therefore, 
began to agitate for a city hospital that would treat nothing 
but contagious diseases. He soon got a majority to agree 
with him that there should be such a hospital, but when he 
began the location of it, whatever ward he proposed it for, 
the Aldermen and residents of that ward at once rose up in 
all their might and opposed it, on the real ground, of 
course, that it would be destructive to the value of their 
property, although other grounds were quite as often urged, 
while nothing was said about this one. Then it occurred to 
Dr. Wende that the schoolhouse of School 41, at Broadway 
and Spring Street, a schoolhouse that had been abandoned 
as unfit for school purposes, could be made over into such 
a hospital, and an epidemic of scarlet fever occurring at 
just this time, gave the Doctor the power to take possession 
of this schoolhouse and convert it into a temporary hospital 
of the character he wanted. At that time he did not intend 
to make this a permanent hospital, but only intended to 
dean it and repair it so that it could be used for this tem- 
porary purpose. The opposition from the various Alder- 
men, however, making it impossible to locate such a hos- 
pital anywhere else, the Doctor improved, repaired, and 
rebuilt as he could; and the result is, that continuing his 
methods to the present day, this old school building, which 
remains only as to its walls, has been converted into one of 
the most ui>-to-dat6 contagious-disease hospitals to be found 
anywhere in this country. It has beds for 150 patients; 
was opened February 19, 1909 ; and since that time 5,008 
cases of contagious diseases have been there treated. The 
result is that the people generally, and the masses in paib 
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ticular, now have a hospital to which a member of the 
family can be sent, thus saving the rest of the family, or a 
school, it may be, from the danger incident to permitting 
a contagious disease to be at large. Transients in hotels, 
or wealthy people, too, can go to this hospital, have a pri- 
vate room, and receive proper care for a reasonably moder> 
ate amount. The various diseases are scientifically isolated 
from each other, and now no one on the outside would think 
of suggesting that this hospital for contagious diseases 
affects the value of property about it. Most appropriately, 
since Dr. Wende 's death, his hospital has been named ' ' The 
Ernest Wende Hospital,'' and in it we have a fitting monu- 
ment to his last permanent reform of conditions for the 
benefit of the masses of his beloved city. 

Of course Dr. Wende 's family and friends will realize 
how many important incidents, and even reforms, remain 
unmentioned by me, but no one will know better than his 
family and friends that to mention them all might require 
a volume. Nor have I more than hinted at the way he 
carried the duties oi his office with him, in season and out 
of season, night and day, week days and Sundays, when he 
went to other cities, and when he was at home. His ambi- 
tion always was to keep Buffalo in the very front of the 
procession of great cities in its healthfulness. His constant 
study was to prevent premature death, and save more and 
more of human suffering and human life. Even when he 
knew an as yet incurable malady had seized him, because 
the as yet only known remedy, surgery, had been tried and 
had failed, he continued to have daily reports made to him, 
and he continued to supervise the work of his public office 
from his room of sickness. Nor did he abate his interest 
or his work for his city until he was removed by death. 

This bare sketch of Dr. Wende *s life has been necessarily 
confined to a few more or less well-known incidents in his 
thorough education and training for his profession, and his 
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<»Lreer as a public ofi^ial that afterwards came to him. The 
permanent value of his scientific and often pioneer work for 
the health of the public was the natural result of thoroughly 
trained native ability working unselfishly along true scien- 
tific lines. His methods and his work were soon well 
known and often repeated in large cities and towns all 
over the civilized world. In particular, in Germany, where 
so much of his valuable scientific training was obtained, 
his name, like that of his neighbor and friend, Dr. Park, 
became well known to his profession. In this country, in 
particular, many of the scientific methods first employed 
here by him have been used by other large cities with such 
success that many of them, being otherwise favored, are 
now sometimes a little ahead of Buffalo in their death rate. 
It is doubtful if any of our citizens, even the two distin- 
guished citizens who became Presidents, have done public 
work of more permanent value, certainly no citizen has 
done public work of more permanent value for the masses 
of our city. With Dr. Wende, as with all other men, his 
true monument is this public work he did to help mankind. 

In this sketch I have but barely suggested his scientific 
work with the microscope, his helpful work in our Medical 
School, his hearty co-operation in the work in our hospitals, 
-and his learning, skill and judgment in consultations and 
private practice. An outline of the chronology of his liftj, 
prepared by Dr. Wende himself for a friend a few years 
before his death, outlines his training and career thus : 

Ernest Wende, physician; born at Mill Grove, N. T., 
July 23, 1853 ; son of Bernard A. and Susan W. ; graduate 
of the University of Buffalo, Medical Department, 1878; 
special course, Columbia, 1881-2; married Aug. 25, 1881, 
Prances Harriet Cfutler; graduate of University of Pa., 
M. D., 1884, B. Sc., 1885; special course, Berlin, Vienna, 
1885-6 ; Prof. Dermatology Medical Dep't, Univ. of Buffalo ; 
botany and microscopy, Coll. of Pharmacy, same; Health 
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Oommissioner, Buffalo, 1891-1902; member Am. Micros. 
Soc., Pan- Am. Med. Assn., Am. Public Health Assn. ; Fel- 
low Electro-Therapeutic Assn. (Pres. 1901) ; Royal Micros. 
Soc, England ; N. Y. State Med. Soc. ; Supreme Pres. Order 
of the Iroquois. 

This sketch of his life is necessarily quite inadequate, but 
I have at least hinted at the worth of the man and his work. 
In private life, Dr. Wende was a man of simple, unpre- 
tentious habits, of direct purpose and method. He was a 
genial, loyal son and brother; an affectionate, devoted and 
loyal husband and father; a loyal, patriotic and public- 
spirited citizen. He might have made a fortune in money, 
but he cared so much for his profession, his city, and the 
welfare of mankind, and was so intent on bettering human 
conditions and human healthfulness, that money never 
seemed to be any object to him. To his family and his 
friends he left, however, a memory and a reputation that 
transcends any money value. 
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No philanthropy in Buffalo has had a more honorable 
career^ and none a more far-reaching influence, than the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union. Many im- 
portant reforms concerning women and children have beeti 
accomplished either wholly or in part, through its efforts, 
and it is thought a summary of its history should have a 
permanent place among local records. Such an organiza- 
tion as the Union had long been a dream of one of Buffalo's 
most public-spirited women ; and when, in response to the 
invitation of the Literary Club of the Church of the 
Messiah, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, President of the Boston 
Union, visited Buffalo in 1884, it was the needed torch 
which lighted the flame of enthusiasm. With almost pro- 
phetic vision Mrs. Diaz beheld what might be accomplished 
in a growing city like Buffalo by a non-sectarian organiza- 
tion which should include all classes and conditions of 
women. On February 2, 1884, under the auspices of the 
Charity Organization Society, Mrs. Diaz made an address 
in Concert Hall on ** Women's Unions in our Cities." At 
its conclusion Mr. J. N. Lamed offered the following reso- 
lution : . 

Bbsolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that there shonld 
be organized in Buffalo a Women's Union for promoting the material, 
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moral and inteUectaal wdfare of the women of oar eitj; that loeh 
organiiation shonld be whoUj independent of creeds and nationalitiesy 
and that this nndertakiv lehonld iiMhide noMii^g that tonchei upon 
teachings or beliefs in religi<m. 

BnsfWUBi, That 4he f oUowiag-named Mies be appointed a eon- 
mittee to take steps towards the formation of the .Union proposed, 
and that thejr be lefoested to meet at the Btteh laslitatey eomer Swan 
and Michigan streets on Tuesdaj, Febroarj' 5th, at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The committee referred to represented all the principal 
religious denominations in the city. In resx>on8e to an invi- 
tation sent out by the Ohari^ Organization Society the 
meeting was attended by women prominent in literary, 
social and philanthropic circles, and a temporary organiza- 
tion was affected by the appointment of Mrs. Oeorge W. 
Townsend as chairman, Mrs. lily Lord Tifft as Secretary, 
and a nominating committee. A week later (February 
13), sixty women met at the home of Mrs. James B. Parke 
and elected permanent officers and a board of directors. A 
constitution and by-laws, modeled after those of the Boston 
Union, were adopted, and committees were appointed to 
have charge of Finance, Social Affairs, Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Culture, Education, Employment, Library and Protec- 
tion. Protestant, Roman Catholic and Hebrew joined hands 
on these committees as well as on the board of directors, to 
work on a broad basis and on lines never before attempted 
in Buffalo. The Charity Organization Society gave the free 
use of two rooms in the Fitch Listitute, and through the 
generosity of carpenters, painters, merchants and private 
individuals, they were transformed into an attractive 
library and a convenient office. 

On Mieureh 27th an informal dedicatory service was held 
in honor of its distinguished visitors, Julia Ward Howe, 
Abby W. May, Frances E. Willard, and other well-known 
philanthropists, who were in town for a mid-year confer- 
ence of the Association for the Advancement of Women. 
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With their inspiring words and a silent prayer in which 
all could join, the rooms were consecrated to a noble work. 
The formal opening occurred April 15th, when a public 
reception was held; and from that date the rooms were 
open every week-day from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. 

The first year's records show a membership of 794, and 
over 1,000 visitors. Activities increased to such an extent 
that more room was needed in the autumn, when the 
Charity Organization Society again showed its interest by 
opening two additional rooms for our use. The first luinual 
meeting was held in Fitch Institute hall, with an audience 
of several hundred. The results reported by the heads of 
the various committees demonstrated beyond a doubt the 
Union's right to exist. Another meeting was held in the 
evening, when short addresses were made by the Hon. 
Arthur W. Hickman, Dr. RosweU Park, Seward A. Simons 
and Nathaniel Bosenau. It was not long before we were 
again cramped for room. It was then felt that better 
results could be attained if we had a home of our own. 

Just at this time the Babcock Homestead on Niagara 
Square came into the market, and on January 5, 1886, 
an option on this property was taken: With but $30 in 
the treasury, but with unbounded confidence, all energies 
were bent to secure subscriptions. In six weeks' time the 
first payment of $12,000 was made, a mortgage of $6,000 
given, and the Union became the owner of one of Buffalo's 
charming old homes. It was an ideal building for this 
new enterprise, and was considered sufficiently large to 
serve its purpose for years to come. The necessary altera- 
tions were planned by Mr. R. A. Bethune, architect, who 
gave his services. Carpenters, masons, plumbers, and 
painters made liberal reductions on their bills. The rooms 
on the second floor not then needed were rented as studios. 
The stable was transformed into a well-appointed gym- 
nasium. The enlarged quarters made it possible to reach 
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out in new directions. The Kitchen Garden, the Coteries, 
and the Noon Rest were started, and classes in Domestic 
Training opened. 

The first public reception in our new home was held 
October 30, 1886. Addresses were made by the Hon. James 
0. Putnam, Nathaniel S. Rosenau and Seward A. Simons. 
Miss Mary A. Ripley read an original poem. The high 
ideals with which the Union started out, and to which it 
always held, received the hearty approval of Buffalo's best 
citizens, both men and women. Among its most staunch 
supporters — always ready with loyal service and wise 
council — were the Hon. James 0. Putnam, the Hon. Wil- 
liam P. Letchworth and the Hon. Sherman S. Rogers. The 
first-named was often called the '' Commodore" of the 
Union, a title of which he was rather proud. 

The fifth annual meeting was a time of rejoicing, not 
only for past achievement, and for the many new avenues 
of influence opening out before us, but for the fact that 
we were free from debt. The $6,000 mortgage was can- 
celled and the burden of semi-annual interest lifted from 
our shoulders, leaving us free to direct our energies along 
more vital lines. To mark the event an informal luncheon 
was served in the gymnasium. While the Union was striv- 
ing to advance the aims and objects for which it was organ- 
ized — "to provide a common meeting place for women, 
with an atmosphere so cordial that none should feel out of 
place, where the rich woman shoidd forget her riches, the 
poor woman her poverty; to freely give the advantages 
women need — graces of heart, culture of the intellect, em- 
ployment for the hand and brain, a more exalted opinion of 
home life, protection from the oppressor, access to good 
literature, and to offer a welcome and sympathy to all who 
shotdd cross its threshold" — special committees were ac- 
complishing important reforms. The effort begun in 1884 
had at last accomplished its object; a police matron for 
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No. 1 station had been appointed by Mayor Scoville. and 
much desirable legislation was secured, which will be men- 
tioned in the chapter on ''Protection.'' 

It had long been the wish the Union to have a well- 
equipi>ed kitchen and laundry in which domestic training 
could be taught on a scientific basis, but there was no room 
that could be devoted to this purpose. With the Union 
spirit of optimism a well-known architect was consulted 
with regard to putting up an addition on the Union's 
vacant lot. Now that we were out of debt, there was great 
hesitancy about assuming new burdens, and the hope for a 
new building seemed little more than an air-castle. About 
this time a reporter called on our president and asked her 
to tell him something about the Union. He was told of the 
need for enlarged quarters and better equipment for the 
Domestic Training Department, more room for the Kitchen 
Garden, and of the hope that we might sometime have a 
hall for lectures, meetings, and receptions. In the next 
Sunday's issue of the Courier appeared an article entitled 
''Mrs. Townsend's Dream," setting forth the aims and 
objects of the Union and the urgent need of more room if 
the work was to be carried on effectively. This article 
brought most unexpected results. The first gift was $10,000 
from Mrs. Esther A. Olenny to build the hall. A few weeks 
later came the welcome gift of $5,000 from Mrs. Charlotte 
A. Watson for the Domestic Science Department, and from 
Mrs. Porter Norton, the first vice-president, a promise of 
the interest of $5,000 for three years to assist in sustaining 
that department. These generous gifts were most encourag- 
ing and served as an incentive to renewed effort. 

On the advice of the architect and other practical busi- 
ness men, it was decided to erect an entirely new building, 
and tear down the old one, with the exception of the gym- 
nasium, which was in good order and well adapted to its 
requirements. On August 8, 1892, the old Babcock man- 
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sion was vacated, and its demolition began. The gym* 
nasium, which had to be used for office, classes, library 
and lectures, was a busy place. Many of the Union's activi- 
ties were necessarily suspended altogether; others were 
carried on under great disadvantage; and this meant a 
pecuniary loss of several hundred dollars. Financial 
panics are as ruthless to philanthropy as to business, and 
the hope that we might celebrate our tenth anniversary 
in the new building could not be realized. Only the rooms 
needed for the Domestic. Science Department were finished 
in time for the autumn opening. The Kitchen Garden 
children met again in January, much to the delight of 
these embryo housekeepers. After many discouragements 
the building was ready for inspection, and was thrown 
open to the public Monday, October 29, 1894. It was esti- 
mated that over 2,000 people visited the Union that day. 
The dedicatory services were postponed till the building 
should be paid for. Mrs. Glenny builded better than she 
knew when her generosity made possible the Union hall, 
for it proved one of the strongest factors for the Union's 
social and educational work. William Hamilton Gibson 
opened the hall with a course of charming lectures. Since 
then it has been the scene of lectures and entertainments 
given by many famous men and women. 

The continued financial anxiety in the business world 
prevented the starting off of any new departments for a 
time, and in a measure restricted efforts in those already 
undertaken. However, the Union could not stand still. 
The completion of its club room on the second floor was a 
step forward, and it brought in some return in the way of 
rentals. The small gallery was fitted with cabinets and 
drawers to receive the Union's collection of rare autograph 
letters, and a committee on Arts and Industries was named 
to have charge of this collection. The increased clerical 
work connected with running the institution made it neces- 
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sary to have a resident superintendent. Mrs. Josephine B. . 
Loomis, who had served as superintendent with efficiency 
and loyal fidelity for seven years, resigned, her home 
duties preventing her from living in the building. Miss 
Jean Agnew was then engaged, and began her duties 
October 1, 1896. From that time until the building was 
turned over to the University of Buffalo — with the excep- 
tion of about two years when ill health compelled her 
absence from town — Miss Agnew gave to the Union a 
devotion which is rarely foimd, and which can be ap- 
preciated only by those who worked with her in those 
eighteen years. 

* 

We have already chronicled one ** Freedom from Debt" 
festival, which took place when the mortgage on the Bab- 
cock property was paid off. To have paid for a second 
building without holding any kind of a bazaar, or selling 
a single ticket lor an entertainment, and to be again out 
of debt was ground for further rejoicing. To celebrate 
this achievement a luncheon was given October 27, 1897, to 
nearly two hundred women. Members from the Boston, 
Mass., Toungstown, Ohio, Dunkirk, Bochester, Syracuse 
and Auburn Unions came to share our happiness and to 
take part in the dedicatory exercises, which were held in ■ 
the evening in Union Hall. Mrs. Kehew, President of the 
Boston Union, gave an address of greeting, and this was 
followed by a reception in the Ripley Memorial Library. 

In spite of the continual struggle for an adequate income, 
new features were added as opportunity presented. The 
'''At Homes" not only extended pleasant hospitality to 
members and friends, but enabled the committees by ex- 
'Change of duties to become better acquainted with each 
other, and with the work. Much thought and care were 
given to securing the best methods of carr3ring on the 
diversified interests, and at the same time to subordinate 
methods to the aim of securing ''educational, industrial 
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and iodial advancement of women." Two sides of this 
triangle were met by the Educational and Domestic 
Science classes. To the question, ''What was done for the 
social advancement of women t " the reply depends largely 
upon the point of view. That the well-to-do stand in as 
great need of social advancement as the remainder of the 
population, no one who looks at life in the broadest way 
will deny. If the Union was a common meeting-ground 
for the masses and the classes, where each could give of 
what she alone possessed, and by common effort accomplish 
a little towards the uplifting of humanity, then we may 
assert that this institution lived up to its motto; ''Each 
for all and all for each." Every department served to 
bring together those who needed to receive and those who 
needed to give. That "none are so rich that they have no 
needs" was one of the Union's oft-repeated truisms. 

In 1904 the constitution was so amended as to allow men 
to become associate life and sustaining members, and among 
those soon enrolled were a number of men whose never 
failing faith and interest in the work had been most helpful 
and encouraging. 

After serving the Union as president for twenty-two 
years, Mrs. Townsend was obliged to resign on account of 
failing health. In all these years hers had been the guid- 
ing hand in every endeavor ; she had inspired her associates 
with her own high ideals. In her final annual address we 
find this quotation: "The idealist is one whose life is 
shaped to certain definite ends, and who beholds himself 
loyal to certain ultimate purposes. ' ' She herself measured 
up to this definition ; it dominated her whole thought. To 
those who had been privileged to work with her, her de- 
parture was a keen personal loss, and every department 
missed her sunny presence and encouragement. To her 
energy, optimism, and self-sacrificing work is to be attrib- 
uted the Union's growth, and whatever it has accom- 
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plished. Mrs. Henry C. Fiske, who had served as first vice- 
president for several years, and also as chairman of the 
Entertainment and the Domestic Science committees, sue- 
ceeded Mrs. Townsend as president and served for f onr 
years. She was succeeded in turn by Mrs. Thomas B. Eead- 
ing, Mrs. Adelbert Moot, Mrs. Henry Wertimer, and Mrs. 
liucien Howe. 

Education. 

In order to promote the educational interests of women, 
a committee in charge of this department provided during 
the first year instruction in reading, penmanship, arith- 
metic, typewriting, stenography, and bookkeeping. In a 
short time classes were opened in free-hand drawing, 
water-colors, dressmaking, French and German. As the 
need arose china painting, vocal music and parliamentary 
law were added. The aim was to help those seeking to fit 
themselves for positions, and to make those already em- 
ployed more intelligent workers. Many of the classes were 
free to members, and offered opportunities otherwise out 
of the girls' reach. The free scholarships given by the 
College of Commerce, the Buffalo Business University, and 
Bryant & Stratton's were much prized by the beneficiaries, 
who were carefully selected by the committee. With the 
opening of the public night schools, there was no further 
need of the Union's free classes, in which about 2,000 girls 
had received instruction. Nearly all the teachers had given 
their services, while the others received but small remun- 
eration. 

A prominent feature of the educational work was the 
Coteries, at which papers on subjects of importance to 
women were read, and the discussions following were often 
creditably participated in by those unaccustomed to the 
sound of their own voices in public. 

In order to overcome in part the ignorance of women 
as to the laws of the State which concern their rights of 
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property, inheritance, dower, guardianship of children^ and 
many other matters, a course of free law lectures waa given 
by Seward A. Simons, ^eldon T. Vide, William B. Hoyt, 
George Clinton, and Judge Jacob Stem. Among others 
to whom the Union was indebted for lectures were Le Boy 
Parker, Charles A. Pooley, S. E. Nichols, William L. 
Marcy, William Macomber, and John B. Olmsted. Some 
of Buffalo's prominent men and women gave talks on 
political history ; and Mrs. C. D. Adsit, of Milwaukee, gave 
twelve most enjoyable lectures on etchings and engravings, 
illustrating them with a valuable collection of pictures. 
A keen interest in art was aroused and several pictures 
were given to the Union in consequence. An etching by 
Chauval was purchased with the proceeds of a benefit lec- 
ture given by Mrs. Adsit, and framed gratuitously by 
Oscar Benson. Mr. Henry S. Bliss presented three of 
Sangster's fine etchings, which were framed by Hoddick 
& Co., Benson & Son, and Mrs. E. H. Dutton. The fas- 
cinating lectures on **The Mysteries of the Flowers," which 
opened the Union Hall, will long be remembered by those 
who heard the artist lecturer, William Hamilton Gibson. 
Julia Ward Howe — that ever welcome visitor — gave 
several lectures at the Union. In her ''Reminiscences of a 
Winter in Rome," the speaker told many interesting inci- 
dents not only of her last winter in the Eternal City, but 
some experiences of her first winter spent there more than 
fifty years before. Her talk on ''Personal Reminiscences 
of Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes," packed the hall to its 
utmost capacity. Many interesting talks were given on art 
and literature by other well-known speakers, among whom 
were Arthur Kaiser, lecturer in the Chicago University 
Extension Work, and John Francis Waters, M. A,, of 
Ottawa. David Christie Murray gave a complimentary 
lecture on "The Novelist's Note-Book," which brought in 
a substantial addition to the committee's funds. Four lee- 
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tttres^ diflthust ^dacational ^valiie were fiven by the Rev. 
F. Qya/tt Bmith on ''American literatare," the Bev. J. 
Aipd Hoffott <m ''Amerieaen CQiaraQtenstics,'' Miss Elian- 
betii HhrsdifieM on ''The Influenee of New England 
Writan/' and Harlow C. GorlJBS cm ''Home Life in 
Gokooal Times/' A oiotaUe event was the lecture given 
1^ the Russian Princess Bngeletcheff. After the lecture a 
reception was tendered to her in the Ripley Library. 

A part of the educational scheme well worth while was 
the "Girl's Union Circle." This was practically a club for 
girls from the free classes, for the mental improvement and 
entertainment of its members. It began with a member- 
ship of twenty-seven, which soon increased to nearly two 
hundred. The meetings were held monthly from October 
to March, the programs of which were often arranged by 
the girls themselves and included recitations by members 
of the elocution class, choruses by pupils in vocal music, 
and the preparati<m of simple papers, thus increasing the 
'personal interest. For several years the Circle closed its 
season with a dance. This was locked forward to not only 
as a pleasant occasi<m but also as a means of raising money 
for the Union. The music was usually furnished free of 
charge by some of Buffalo's best musicians, Miss Seamans, 
Mr. Trdius Koons, and Mr. Sternberg being among these 
good friend. The receipts averaged about $40 which the 
girls took great pleasure in turning over to the general 
fund. 

The Civic Club — another branch of the educational 
work — was "formed to interest and inform women in mat- 
ters relating to municipal affairs, to show how they might 
assist in the good government of our city, and to foster all 
movements within the circle of its influence which have 
for their ends the improvanent of any phase of our city 
life.'' Its motto, "Information before Reformation" was 
wdl lived up to. TaUm were given on su<^ vital topics as 
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organization of school boards; care of streets — lighting 
and cleaning; neighborhood improvement societies; city* 
legislation ; water supply ; outdoor relief ; parks, etc. The 
voice of the Club was raised in behalf of the street-car 
driver, in an appeal that vestibuled cars be provided for 
his protection in winter; and a petition was presented to 
the Mayor to create a bureau of forestry, for the sjrstematie 
beautif3dng of our streets. The Club's influence was 
exerted in suppressing objectionable posters and advertise- 
ments ; it was also instrumental in establishing the truant 
school; and under its auspices Katherine B. Davis, of the 
College Settlement in Philadelphia, gave a talk on ''Women 
as a Factor in Municipal Housekeeping." Of all civic 
difficulties none seemed more pressing than the smoke 
nuisance, and in its endeavor to practice as well as preach, 
the Union bought a so-called smokeless coal at some extra 
expense. 

Another enterprise was the publication of a small maga- 
zine called The Lantern, as a means of interesting the 
public in the Union and advertising its activities. The 
little pamphlet first appeared in April, 1909, and traveled 
far and wide. It had subscribers as far west as Seattle. 
Through the efi'orts of its editor, Mrs. George A. Bailey, 
and its business manager, Mrs. John MacGregor, the adver- 
tisements secured more than paid for its printing. Nine 
numbers were issued. 

PHniANTHBOPY. 

The philanthropic work was carried on according to true 
principles of charity; the Union reached out its hands to 
the weak, the wayward and the defenseless, bearing the 
gifts of womanly sympathy and needed help ; visiting and 
encouraging the poor, providing food, clothing and deli- 
cacies for the sick, befriending and counseling those in 
trouble, and assisting women to support themselves. THe 
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influence of the Union ^s name was shown in one of the 
earliest cases brought to this committee. A woman, alone 
and helpless, was found in an almost starving condition. 
Investigation showed that sufficient means had been left 
to make her comfortable for life, but had been withheld. 
The mention of the Women's Union, and its possible inter- 
ference in the case had the desired effect, and the woman 
was made comfortable by those responsible for her welfare. 

The committee's efforts were not confined to providing 
for mere material wants. A poor friendless Swedish girl 
died in the General Hospital. The question was asked, 
''Must this poor girl be buried like a dog in our Christian 
city ? Cannot something be done to show that women take 
an interest in their kindt" A simple funeral service was 
arranged, a clergyman responded when asked to officiate, 
and nine ladies were present. A letter containing a lock 
of the girl's hair was sent to the mother in Sweden, from 
whom a note of grateful appreciation was received. 

A gratifying part of the work in the early days was the 
giving to ten young women, who had not the means to pay 
for it, the opportunity to spend one or two weeks in the 
country. Boarding places were secured either free of 
charge or for a small sum which the committee paid. 
Among the applicants for aid, it was not unusual for the 
committee to find those in need of a physician's attention, 
and such service was always secured, Buffalo 's best known 
doctors responding cheerfully to these calls. Owing to the 
unusual number of people out of work during the winter 
of 1893-4, calls for help increased enormously. The com- 
mittee agreed to feed and clothe thirty families, although 
to do this with an empty treasury to start on seemed a 
Herculean task. They did, however, care for forty families 
for four months, and gave temporary relief to many more. 
One family carefully looked after for seventeen months 
was finally returned to England by the Immigration Com- 
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mififidon, after being comfortably fitted out for the winter 
voyage by the committee, which considered itself wdl re- 
warded by the receipt of a grateful letter soon after their 
arrival in Sngiand. The philanthropic woriL was some- 
what lessened when the city was divided into distiiets by 
liie Charily Organization Society. In extreme cases the 
required aid was given at once ; but that investigation was 
necessary was shown in one instance where a woman, with 
perseverance worthy a better cause, applied five times to 
different members of the committee, each time giving a 
fictitious address. The records do not give the exact num- 
ber of people helped by this committee, but it was several 
thousand. 

Social Affairs. 

In the Fitch Institute days, reception, philanthropy, 
library and employment work and musical and literary 
entertainments were all taken care of by one committee. 
A division of the responsibilities was found necessary, and 
the duties of the Social Affairs committee thereafter were 
confined to the charge of the many social functions given 
by the Union and to dispensing its hospitalities. Before 
the Union was six months old this committee made the first 
move in the effort to secure a police matron. The Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, the Home for the Friendless and the 
Ingleside Home soon joined in this movement. The Hon. 
William P. Letchworth and the Hon. James 0. Putnam 
aided materiaUy in this undertaking, which ended success- 
fully only after a two or three years' struggle. 

Domestic Science. 

The Union was the pioneer in the movement to pot 
domestic training on a scientific basis. It was a far cry 
from the free class of four pupils, who brought their own 
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materials to the one lesson a week from a volunteer teacher, 
to the two high-salaried, scientifically-trained teachers, who 
gave their entire time to teaching all branches of cooking, 
laundering, dressmaking, and millinery. Mrs. S. Y. R. 
Watson's gift of $5,000 gave the Union one of the best- 
arranged schools in the State. It included a large lecture 
hall — which could be divided into four class-rooms by 
rolling partitions — a laundry, ironing and sewing room, 
cloak room, store room, and a kitchen especially equipped 
for class work. The sum of $516.65 — a fund collected in 
an effort to establish a cooking school several years 
previous, and now given to the Union in memory of Mrs. 
Evelyn Schoolcraft Allen by her associates in that work — 
was applied to the purchase of permanent fittings. One 
hundred and forty-eight pupils were registered in the 
school the first year. A course of lectures for housekeepers 
was given by men who had made a special study of subjects 
assigned them. ''House Sanitation" was explained by the 
well-known architect, Edward Kent; ''The Bights and 
Duties of Housekeepers," by LeBoy Parker; "Bacteria," 
by Dr. Herbert U. Williams; "Disinfection and Infection," 
by Dr. Franklin C. Gram: "Chemistry of Foods," and 
"Chemistry and Physiology of Digestion," by Dr. Julius 
Pohlman; "Food Adulterations" by Dr. William H. 
Heath ; "Chemistry of Cooking," by Dr. Herbert M. Hill; 
"Diet in Health," by Dr. Charles G. Stockton; "Diet in 
Disease," by Dr. Allen Jones; "Sanitary and Unsanitary 
Conditions of the Flesh of Animals as Human Food," by 
F. Thombury and W. Hinckley ; ' ' Selection and Compara- 
tive Cost of Proper Meats," by John Valentine. 

At the weekly mothers' meetings the women learned 
something of the nutritive value of different foods and 
were taught how to cheapen a dietary without loss of food 
values. They also listened to talks on persoDal and house 
hygiene. Demonstration lessons in fireless cooking were 
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given to women from various Settlement Houses, and a 
*' workman's dinner" for six persons at a cost of sixty 
cents proved of much interest Courses of lessons were 
specially designed for women desiring to fit themselves as 
trained housekeepers in hotels, institutions, or private 
homes, and for girls from the Buflfalo. Seminary, St. Mar- 
garet 's and the grammar schools. To show the progress 
made by the latter some of the directors and a few invited 
guests, including Superintendent and Mrs. Emerson, were 
invited to a luncheon cooked and served by these little 
grammar-school girls. Their success in this affair gave 
them confidence that was invaluable. The Central, Lafay- 
ette and Masten Park High Schools sent classes for the 
Regents' courses, and nurses came from the General, Ger- 
man, Children's City, Woman's, Erie County, Homeo- 
pathic, and the Sisters' Hospitals for lessons in dietetics 
and invalid cookery. 

The Union teachers had charge of the lessons in domestic 
science at the Elmwood School, and for several years sup- 
plemented the training of the Fitch Greche nursery maids 
with a course in simple cookery for children, laundering 
of children's clothes, and lectures on home sanitation. A 
normal course was given to a class of Guild Workers from 
St. Paul 's Church, and to classes from Our Lady of Victory 
and St. Vincent's Industrial Schools. 

The cry **0h, for a miscroscope ! " had gone out from 
this department for many years without bringing any 
response. At last it reached the ear of that wizard, Henry 
Keller, and with his wonderful faculty for producing 
things from nowhere, the next day a fine physician's 
microscope appeared at the Union. It was a valuable 
addition to the resources of the laboratory. 

In the laundry course pupils were required to do prac- 
tical work in washing and ironinsr. The lessons were pre- 
ceded by short theory talks, wi^h tests of the propertiea 
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of water, soaps, bluing, bleaching powders, etc., and meth- 
ods of removing strains. Many of the pupils were sent 
by their employers, and they were reluctant to acknowl- 
edge that the new methods were any better than their old 
ways; but as the lessons advanced they were convinced. 
Scholarships in the laundry course were given to several 
girls from the difierent settlement houses; these girls 
proved much more satisfactory pupils than the older woman 
wage-earners. Always reaching out in every direction to 
help those in need, the Union gave twelve free laundry 
lessons to a few women from the Wayfare, enabling them 
to secure good positions and become self-supporting. 
Laundry lessons were also given at Trinity House, and the 
Maple-street Mission. 

The sewing lessons were planned to meet varied require- 
ments. The young girl just finishing school was helped to 
a more complete education along practical lines. The older 
woman, who **knew how to sew," was taught the easier 
and more scientific way. For those wishing to perfect 
themselves either as teachers or workers, lessons were ar- 
ranged with these objects in view. There were scientific 
courses in plain sewing, dress and shirtwaist-making, 
millinery, household embroidery and basketry. Special 
courses in drafting were planned for those preparing to 
take the examination for sewing teachers in the public 
schools, and normal classes for teachers from the Union 
from the various industrial schools were held. 

Under the auspices of the Union an exhibition of sewing 
was given in BuflFalo, December 11-13, 1895, representing 
the work accomplished in the sewing schools of N^w York 
City, Brooklyn, Washington, D. C, England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Holland. This exhibition was 
largely instrumental in forming the Association of Sewing 
Schools in Buffalo and arousing interest in a neglected art. 
At a similar exhibition held at the Waldorf, New York, 
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the exhibit sent from the Union received special mention. 
A benefit entertainment at which two plays were given by 
Messrs. Carleton, Douglass and Peter Cornell, Mrs. Thomas 
Gary Welch and Misses Cornell and Evans, brought to this 
department the welcome sum of $230. The music was 
gratuitously furnished by Henry Marcus and Joseph Euhn, 
the printing by Peter Paul, the use of rugs by Adam, 
Meldrum & Anderson Co., furniture by Hersee & Co., 
flowers by Palmer, carriages by Miller, Atkinson & Fer- 
guson. 

Kitchen Gabden. 

Upon taking possession of the Babcock House the time 
seemed ripe for doing something towards training young 
girls to look at the necessary work in the home as a thing 
in which to take pride. With this object in view the 
Kitchen Garden was opened November 6, 1886, to a class 
of girls ranging from seven to fourteen years of age. Many 
of the girls were obliged to bring their small sisters, and 
these little ones were placed under the care of a trained 
kindergartner. The older girls made rapid improvement, 
and it was gratifying to the teachers to see the faces light 
up with a self-respect bom of knowing how to do something 
well, and to feel that what had been learned in the Kitchen 
Garden would, in some cases, be carried into the homes. 
The children were taught to make the best of materials 
at hand, and to consider cleanliness rather than the quality 
of the table-cloth. The chief aim was to fit girls to work 
understandingly in their own homes, and to serve con- 
scientiously in the homes of others. The lessons included 
instruction in building fires, sweeping and dusting rooms, 
caring for lamps, making beds, and all the general work 
in the home. In these lessons diminutive beds, stoves, 
lamps, etc., were used, and formed an object lesson easily 
understood and remembered. Some of the fiercest quarrels 
were waged over the kitchen sink for precedence at the 
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dishpan. Sewing also formed an important part of the 
instruction. A simple luncheon was served after the weekly 
lesson, and on the Saturdays after Thanki^ying, Christ* 
mas, and at the close of the year's work, a more elaborate 
spread was furnished. At first these weekly lunches were 
free, but it was considered wiser to have the children make 
a small return, so each child was asked to bring a penny 
for bread and milk. The generous man who sent in a 
supply of buns week after week will never know the 
pleasure he gave to scores of little ones. In the death of 
Mr. George H. Howard, the Kitchen Garden lost a friend 
whose cordial sympathy and material assistance had been 
imfailing. The results accomplished in six months with 
one lesson a week, by the efforts of volunteer teachers, 
showed that it was well worth what it cost in money, time 
and effort. **My little girl would not help me before she 
went to the Kitchen Garden, now she is glad to do so." 
* * Our table is now set as you do at the Union. " * * Our work 
is not done as it used to be, but as my little girl learns at 
the Kitchen Garden," were remarks often heard when the 
teachers visited the homes of their little pupils. The devo- 
tion of the volunteer teachers was praiseworthy; several 
giving their Saturday mornings to the cause after teaching 
through the week in public or private schools. 

The Kitchen Garden Penny Bank was one of the first 
of its kind to be started in Buffalo. Children were taught 
the importance of saving small sums. An interesting proof 
of its practical use was shown in a few years, when the 
mother of a former Kitchen Garden pupil drew $40 from 
a local bank to send her daughter to a business college. 
She said the bank account was the direct result of the 
Union's Penny Bank. 

The school proved so attractive that it was difScult to 
*' graduate" the girls and have them stay graduated, many 
of them returning for further instruction. In order to 
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meet this demand those who had made good use of the 
Eatchen Garden courses were given lessons in cooking 
simple dishes, and in making plain garments. Each year 
the standard was raised, and the plain aprons which the 
girls proudly exhibited as their handiwork of the early 
days, gave place to work that would have done credit to 
more mature seamstresses. For a few of the most faithful 
girls, scholarships were secured in the Domestic Science 
Department, where they were given more advanced in- 
struction in cooking and sewing. These scholarships were 
greatly prized by the recipients. For girls who had out- 
grown the Kitchen Garden, a course in industrial drawing 
was planned by Miss Jessica Beers, and taught by students 
from the Art League. Through the generosity of friends 
the Kitchen Garden was later provided with paid teachers, 
who improved the methods and put the work on a higher 
educational basis. To measure up to the enlarged oppor- 
tunities, a few boys were admitted to the Kitchen Garden, 
and did their share in table-setting, dish-washing, etc., 
thereby gaining some idea of the domestic side of life. 
They made bags for skates and books, and the lessons in 
housework, when adapted to camp life, held their enthusi- 
astic attention. Lessons in whittling were given by the 
accomplished Sloyd teacher of the Elmwood School. A 
gift from the H. A. Meldrum Co., of a large sized doll's 
bed, gave fresh zest to the lesson in bed-making. Small 
but willing fingers made the necessary bedding. In 1897 
the children were for the first time asked to pay half the 
cost of materials used in the sewing lessons if they wished 
to keep the articles made. They were not very responsive 
at first, but in a short time each child was most eager to 
keep her work. For one of the closing picnics to the Park 
Zoo, the children were told to bring the amount of two 
carfares as their contribution towards paying for the two 
omnibuses, and not a child failed to bring the six cents. 
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In the autumn of 1891 the Union opened a branch 
Kitchen Garden at the comer of Michigan and Ferry 
streets, with seven children. Twice as many came for the 
second lesson, and each succeeding Saturday brought in a 
larger class, until the school outgrew its quarters, and 
moved to Main and Ferry streets. It soon had an average 
attendance of sixty-five scholars. Three other Kitchen Gar- 
dens were started in diflferent parts of the city and while 
in no way connected with the Union, they were in reality 
an outgrowth of the Union's work, and each school was 
represented on the Union's committee. All these faithful 
gardeners felt well rewarded by the evidence that many of 
the seeds took root and grew into the happy faces which 
greeted them every week. The Union also started a Kitchen 
Garden in the Polish quarter on Broadway, with a dozen 
girls. This number soon increased to forty, with as many 
boys clamoring for admission. One little fellow begged his 
mother to dress him as a girl — which she did — so that he 
might be admitted. It was not till the lesson was nearly 
over that the supposed little blond girl with delicate fea- 
tures was discovered to be a boy. Afternoon classes were 
opened for the boys, and they were taught basketry, chair- 
caning and simple carpentry. The Christmas and Easter 
entertainments, with the accompanying ice-cream and cake, 
were sources of great delight to these little foreigners. Sev- 
eral cases of extreme poverty were relieved by the teachers, 
and the visits of the district nurse were of great benefit 
in giving the children much needed lessons in hygiene. 

One of the greatest assets of this work was the influence 
transmitted through each little pupil. Every home from 
which these children came must have felt this more or 
less. The social uplift of a clean plate cannot be meas- 
ured; neither can the pernicious influence of one unwashed. 

What the school did for these children was shown when 
eighty-four of them were taken to visit the South Park 
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Conservatory ; not an unpleasant incident marred the day^ 
and the custodian complimented them upon their good 
behavior. Without the Kitchen Garden training these 
same children might have done wanton injury to the 
property, to say nothing of being less appreciative of what 
they saw. The sewing exhibit of the Union Kitchen Gar- 
den at the Pan-American Exposition was singled out by 
experts as by far the best exhibit there. The paid teachers, 
Mrs. Cornelia Marcy Green in sewing, and Miss Laura 
Weisner, kindergartner, with the invaluable help of the 
volunteer teachers, kept the school on a high educational 
plane ; their methods were studied by, and they were often 
asked to give talks to, those starting similar schools. Many 
mission industrial classes were opened and our teachers 
were urged to transfer interest to the work of their own 
churches. The Union interests suffered somewhat in con- 
sequence. The Polish Kitchen Garden became too great 
a financial burden for the Union to continue, and its efforts 
were turned to another nationality — one in our immediate 
neighborhood, so that the equipment in our own building 
could be utilized. 

The work among the Italians was started by Mrs. Isadora 
Hatfield Kennedy, a trained social worker, and later carried 
on most effectively by Miss Mary Churchyard. The object 
was to get in touch with the parents as well as with the 
children; to arouse in them an interest in better ways of 
living. The men were encouraged to attend night school 
to learn to speak English, thereby fitting them to become 
better citizens. Children were provided with the necessary 
clothing to make them comfortable, and many little serv- 
ices were rendered by the teachers. Individual knives and 
forks were introduced, — quite an innovation among them. 
Many of the girls had fine voices, and the singing clasa 
gave them great delight. A concert given by the children 
was a very creditable affair; it also proved an incentive to 
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learn to sew, as only those properly dressed were allowed 
to appear on the stage. Then came close application to 
the sewing lessons, that the simple costume might be made. 
The girls also made the dainty white flowers worn in their 
hair. The lowering of the voices, and the exercise of self- 
control in these restless children were very noticeable. The 
<iooking lessons were real feasts with their cups of hot cocoa 
iind some simple dish. The essentials of neatness and per- 
sonal cleanliness were included in the bathroom lesson, 
and as rewards for improvement in these lines some of the 
<^dren were given tooth brushes. It was suspected that 
this particular lesson was impressed upon the family so 
strongly that all its members availed themselves of the 
toothbrush. Several groups of children were taken to the 
Park — where none of them had been — and it is difficult to 
realize how much they enjoyed rolling on the grass and 
feeding the swans. The little garden showed the good re- 
sults of careful training. A class of mothers — few able 
to speak English — were given weekly instructions in sew- 
ing; the monthly meetings, when work was put away an 
iiour earlier than usual, and they were served with a cup 
of cocoa and a bit of cake, were eagerly looked forward to 
as bright spots in their dull lives. Some of them were 
taken to Crystal Beach for a day's outing. A gr9up of 
men, many of whom were too ignorant or too poorly clad 
to be willing to go to night school, were given instruction 
evenings in English and citizenship. All were eager to 
learn and made rapid progress. All this work was invalu- 
able in turning into useful channels the energies and re- 
tsources of these excitable people ; but it meant a great deal 
of time and labor on the part of Miss Churchyard and her 
assistant, Mrs. Helen Jaeger. 
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Noon Rest. 

To meet a demand from Union members who were em- 
ployed down town during the day for a place where well- 
prepared food could be had at reasonable prices, the Noon 
Eest was opened September 24, 1895. The former locker 
room of the old_gymnasium was transformed into an at- 
tractive lunchroom, with the necessary kitchen and pantries,, 
where appetizing food was prepared and served on dainty 
china. Several fine photographs, suitably framed, pre- 
sented by Miss Annie Crawford and Miss Emma Kaan,. 
gave the needed bit of decoration. In connection with the 
Ripley Memorial Library, with its books, magazines, daily 
papers and easy chairs, an ideal noon resting place was thus 
provided. In a few months the average daily attendance 
increased from eighty-four to one hundred and fourteen. 
While the Noon Rest proved a great convenience to many 
women, the annual balance, with but one exception, was on 
the wrong side. Its one satisfactory feature was that these 
women had been provided with hot lunches, prepared from 
the very best quality of materials at rates much less than 
they could have been obtained elsewhere. Its banner year 
was that of the Pan-American Exposition, when its patrons 
numbered nearly 4,000 and over $550 was turned in to the 
generaj fund. When the Noon Rest was closed a Cafeteria 
was opened and carried on until the building was turned 
over to the University. 

Reception. 

The Reception Committee held an important place in 
the Union's plans, for to it was assigned the duty of 
entertaining many local and visiting organizations, and of 
acting as hostesses for the public receptions. During the 
National Encampment of the G. A. R., held in the sum- 
mer of 1897, the Union entertained the National Con- 
vention of Army Nurses, the National Convention of 
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Daughters of Veterans, the National Convention of Loyal 
Home Workers, and the Department of New York Ladies 
of the 6. A. R. The Pan-American Exposition drew many 
women's associations to Buffalo and the Union served as 
headquarters for the National Association of Colored 
Women from July 1st to 12th, the International Council 
of Nurses from September 16th to 21st, and the National 
Household Economic Association. In October of that year 
a reception was given in honor of the New York State 
Federation of Women's Clubs, which was the largest affair 
of the kind ever given by the Union. The hall was hand- 
somely decorated with rugs and draperies loaned by the 
department stores, and a lavish display of flowers sent in 
by the florists. Throughout **01d Home Week," Sep- 
tember 2 to 7, 1907, the Union kept open house, serving 
tea every afternoon except Wednesday, when a general 
reception was given. After the unveiling of the McKinley 
monument on Thursday, the building was flUed to over- 
flowing with a chilled crowd who were grateful for a cup 
of hot tea. 

Among other visiting organizations entertained by the 
Union were the National Association of College Alumnae, 
the National Educational Association, the State Assembly 
of Mothers, the State Conference of Charities, the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, and the Western Division of 
the International Sunshine Society. For a time the Politi- 
cal Equality Club, Mothers' Club, Nurses' Association, 
Teachers' League, Investigating Club, Buffalo Kindergar- 
ten Training School, and the Society of New England 
Women held their regular meetings in our hall or club 
room. Hospitality was considered by the Ancients as one 
method of worship. 
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LiBBART. 

Lack of room and lack of funds were two very forcible 
reasons for the slow growth of the Union's library; but 
from the first it was supplied with the very best current 
magazines, either as gifts direct, or for second reading, 
and nearly all the Buffalo daily papers were furnished free 
of charge, a courtesy which was continued throughout the 
Union's existence, and which was most sincerely appre- 
ciated. More than once girls from the old Central High 
School contributed money for magazine subscriptions, 
thereby helping to make the Library attractive to the shop 
girls who often passed their noon hour there. In 1893 a 
committee consisting of Dr. John C. Parmenter, President 
of the Buffalo High School Alumni Association, Henry P. 
Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Matilda T. Eames, 
Mary G. Lovejoy, and Charlotte McMillan, raised a fund 
as a memorial of Mary A. Ripley. With this money they 
finished and furnished the library in the Union's new 
building, and placed in it a reference library of 500 vol- 
umes, at an expense of about $2,000. This gave a much 
needed impetus to this department. It was at once regis- 
tered in the Public Libraries Division of the University of 
the State of New York, which entitled it to a sum equiva- 
lent to its own expenditure, not to exceed $200 annually. 
The gift of a handsome clock from T. & E. Dickinson was 
an ornamental and a very welcome addition to the furnish- 
ings of the room. The number of daily visitors increased, 
and the Mary A. Ripley Memorial Library proved to be 
what its donors intended it should be — ^an attractive room 
in which to read and study. An actual count made of the 
number of readers using the room on one hundred and 
twelve days — about one-third of a year — was found to 
be 1,508. The library received many gifts of books; for 
several years, a number of volumes were sent in annually 
by ^frs. Stephen C. Clark, in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
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E. H. Dutton, a charter member, and for many years a 
director of the Union. Over. a score of periodicals were 
subscribed f or, and nearly all the publications of the city 's 
various charitable institutions were sent gratis. During 
his term as Congressman, Col. D. S. Alexander kept the 
Library supplied with ofBcial geographical, educational and 
reformatory reports from Washington. 

Htodsne and Physical Cuutube. 

The Hygiene and Physical Culture work was started 
under the supervision of Dr. Mary B. Moody, and the high 
standard set by her was maintained to the end. Free lee* 
tures were given on such important subjects as "Sanitary 
Drainage of our Homes," ** Ventilation of Dwellings," etc. 
Courses on *'First Aid to the Injured" were given by Drs. 
Charles Cary, Bernard Bartow, Henry B. Hopkins, J. W. 
Keene, William D. Granger, William S. Tremain and J. 
W. Putnam, assisted by nurses from the hospitals in the 
necessary demonstrations. Twenty students passed the 
examinations in these courses and were awarded diplomas 
by the New York Aid Society. The Committee early saw 
the need of a gymnasium for women, and began at once 
securing the necessary funds. It was not until the Union 
had a home of its own in Niagara Square that a suitable 
place was found for such an undertaking. The old stable 
was transformed into a sunny, well-ventilated, and scien- 
tifically-equipped gymnasium, and opened to the public 
October 30, 1886. A large class of pupils was soon enthusi- 
astically at work under the supervision of Miss Alice B. 
Foster, a graduate of Dr. Sargent's school at Cambridge. 
The first year's record showed gratifying results in 
strengthened backs, increased girth of chest and lung 
capacity, straighter shoulders, freer walk, and a marked 
decrease of various ills to which flesh is heir. No pupil was 
allowed to enter the classes without taking the required 
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examination, which, in more than one instance, revealed 
a spinal curvature unsuspected by parents. In some cases 
this trouble was wholly overcome; in others it was much 
lessened. The Committee started out with a debt of over 
$200 for equipment. This was soon wiped out by the 
receipts from two performances of Howells' ** Sleeping 
Car,'' given by the Buffalo Amateurs, assisted by the 
quartettes of Westminster Church and the Church of the 
Messiah. 

A course of lectures on the ** Chemistry of Cooking" 
attracted attention outside of Buffalo, the local newspaper 
notices being copied in several New York and Chicago 
papers. In the first five years 763 pupils took advantage 
of these courses in systematic and scientific physical train- 
ing; Lancaster, Lockport, Warsaw, Tonawanda, Ithaca, 
Batavia and Elmira were represented in this number. Not 
only did the Union make a success of its own work in this 
line, but it overcame the prejudice encountered at the 
beginning, and made possible the opening of other gym- 
nasiums. One of the noteworthy courses of lectures was 
that on **Home Nursing" — the first of its kind ever given 
in Buffalo outside a hospital or training school. These 
addresses were given by the superintendents of nurses from 
different hospitals. Among the most popular classes were 
those for ** Trained Attendants." This course was planned 
so that women might become proficient in the care of con- 
valescents, chronic invalids, elderly pieople, and young 
children. Twenty-one pupils passed the first examination. 
The committee, as well as her many pupils, owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Maude J. Frye for her faithful 
and long continued interest in both the **Home Nursing" 
and ** Trained Attendants" classes. As public and private 
gymnasiums and physical culture classes were opened in 
different parts of the city, the Union ceased to be the cen- 
ter for this special work, but its object had been accom- 
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plished. Public opinion had been educated to see that the 
^irl has the same right to a strong, sound body as has the 
boy. The physical' emancipation of women had been 
achieved. 

LITEB.VRY AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

To give a list of Buffalonians who have appeared for the 
benefit of the Union in its two hundred or more free enter- 
tainments would be to name all the best musicians in town, 
and many of the city's most honored representatives in 
literary, social and dramatic circles. Providing free enter- 
tainments was gradually taken in charge by the Girls' 
Union Circle and a committee formed for 

Special Entertainments. 

Under its auspices a series of ** Afternoons with Famous 
Actors," was arranged. Through the kindness of Mr. J. R. 
Stirling, manager of the Star Theatre, many leading actors 
became interested in the plan, and gave some delightful 
entertainments. Among them were Selma Herman in 
character recitations, and songs by members of her com- 
pany; Mile. Rhea, in a lecture on Napoleon; Margaret 
Mather in recitations and scenes from **The Honeymoon;" 
Joseph Jefferson with a lecture on Dramatic Art ; Thomas 
W. Keene, in Shakespeare recitations, with Miss Sophie 
Femow in piano selections. Henry Clay Bamaby gave an 
interesting talk, interspersed with old songs and ballads, 
sung as only he could sing them; James K. Hackett ap- 
peared with members of his company. A reception was 
given in honor of Julia Arthur who showed a keen interest 
in the objects and aims of the Union by becoming a life 
Member. 
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Membership. 

The Committee on Membership had an essential work t5 
perform and but for its strenuous efforts the Union could 
not have lived out its thirty-one years of useful activity. 
The constitution was amended so that the men might be 
eligible for associate members. A Memorial Membership 
was also established, and at the request of a friend, accom- 
panied by a check for $50, the name of Mrs. Lily Lord 
Tifft was placed at the head of that list This was emi- 
nenly fitting, as Mrs. Tifft was one of the Union's incor- 
porators and gave devoted service to it as long as she 
lived. 

Abts akd Industbies. 

The Arts and Lidustries Committee was formed to col- 
lect examples of women's work, such as paintings and 
other arts, and to obtain original manuscripts of well- 
known woman authors. To raise a fund for this purpose 
an Autograph Tea was given. The purchaser of each 
ticket was entitled to an autograph of some well-known 
author. Only two hundred tickets were issued, and these 
were all disposed of long before the Tea. Twenty-five 
copies of Mrs. Howe's ''Battle Hymn of the Republic" 
were specially printed and signed by the author. The 
messages received from William Dean Howells, the Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, Dr. Hamilton Mabie, Oliver Herford, 
and others, in response to the committee's requests for 
autographs^ were both appropriate and amusing ; that from 
Dr. Van Dyke was as follows : 

On the banks of the riyer Yan-Tze, 

In the heathenish province Kwang-se, 

The various spedee of tea — 

Pekoe, Souehing, and Bohea — 

Are produced by the heathen Chinee; 

But I give you my word 

He never has heard 

Of the kind called The Autograph Tea. 
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The committee conducted classes in basketry, photog- 
raphy, and p3rrograph7, and a series of Art Talks were 
given by Beginald G. Coxe, Alston Van Dnzee, Charles 
Bohlfs, Lucius Hitchcock, and Miss Anna, Canfield, of 
Chicago. A valuable gift to this department was a hand- 
some mahogany cabinet filled with rare specimens of 
needleworic and hand-made laces. The collection was made 
specially for the Union and presented by Mrs. John D. 
Ijarkin. 

The Union's Memorial Album, containing the photo- 
graphs of directors and benefactors who have passed over 
to the majority, has been given to the Buffalo Historical 
Society. The album was a gift from J. F. Adams, and 
C. E. Beach kindly prepared the pictures. Alt the 
memorial tablets and the furniture from the Cora Bully- 
more room will be placed in a memorial room of the Uni- 
versity 's Arts and Sciences building. 

Pbotbotion. 

To the Protective Committee was assigned the duty of 
guarding the legal and social rights of women. Its aim was 
to see that no wrong should be unredressed and no right 
disregarded. That the committee faithfully carried out 
this purpose, so far as it was possible to do so, was 
demonstrated by the amount of money collected; its suc- 
cessful efforts in securing the enactment by the Legisla- 
ture of measures for the betterment of society at large, 
and of women in particular, and in the settlement of hun- 
dreds of cases of every sort and description, from smooth- 
ing out domestic quarrels to securing the conviction of 
men who had wronged young girls. Li the early days the 
committee's efforts were chiefly devoted to collecting un- 
justly withheld wages of servants and seamstresses, and 
over $35,000 was obtained. As the years passed, employers 
found that woman workers had a befriending agency to 
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which ihey could apply, and often it was only necessary 
to say that the matter wotQd be taken up by the Union, 
to ensure payment with no farther trouble. Eventually 
this branch of work was turned over to the Legal Aid 
Bureau. Many criminal cases were brought before the 
courts by the c(mimittee, and through its exertion more 
than one guilty man was sent to State prison, who other- 
wise would have gone unpunished. Several Government 
pensions were procured for needy people. 

Months of time, voluminous coirespondence, and the 
most persistent effort were necessary to produce results in 
the following list of reform acts, nearly all of which were 
accomplished by the Union alone. 

1887, Maj 2. After three years' agitation the first Poliee Matron was 
appointed. 

1887, November 19. Appointment of two women on Board of Man- 
agers, State Insane Asylnm. 

1890, April 27. Appointment of woman physicians in all State insti- 

tutions where women are housed. 
189P. Two additional Police Matrons appointed. 

1891, December 15. Publication of Abstract of New York State Laws 

affecting the rights and property of women. 

1892, January 1. First woman appointed on Buffalo Board of School 

Examiners. 

1892. First Jail Matron, appointed after three years' agitation. 

1893, March 22. Bill making husband and wife equal guardians of 

their children. This biU passed both houses of the New 
York Legislature without a negative vote. 

1893. Establishment of the Western House of Befuge at Albion. 

1904, April. Alimony Law, providing same measure for enforcing 
payments of alimony in judgments of divorce granted in 
other States to apply to judgments granted in New York. 

1909-1910. Much time and energy was given to obtaining an inereaae 
of salary for police matrons, and to assisting poliee jani- 
tresses to become members of the force that they might be 
eligible for pensions. Success met both these endeavors. 

A Ikt of lawyers who acted as connselors to the Union 
would include nearly every prominent attorney in BufiEalo 
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between the years 1884 and 1915. The unfailing courtesy 
of these busy men never made ns feel that we were tre»- 
I^assing upon valuable time, and the staunch loyalty with 
wUch they stood by the Union through many an unsavory 
legal trial, helped to make these experiences less unpleasant 
for the committee, and will be remembered with gratitude. 

Employment. 

The Employment Committee sought to devise and adopt 
such industrial methods as should be a true help to women, 
and to find openings where those having practical knowl- 
edge might make it available. From the beginning the 
demand for work was far in excess of that for workers. 
A task which the Committee undertook was to caution 
women against fraudulent firms offering ' Vork at home.'' 
The Boston and Buffalo Unions worked together in this 
matter, each furnishing a list of advertisements appearing 
in its neighborhood which had been investigated. This 
effort brought forth no visible results, but it prevented 
many a poor woman wasting her time and money. So 
many letters inquiring about different firms were received, 
that the cost of postage to answer them would have been 
a serious tax upon the Committee's resources but for the 
gift of a calf, which, when grown to cow's estate, was 
sold for $25. After the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion opened a domestic employment bureau, all calls for 
general housework were referred to that of3ce. 

The urgent need of many women seemed to be to find 
a way to sell their own handiwork, and so gain an income 
without leaving home. To meet this emergency, a little 
comer of one room was set apart where work could be 
offered for sale. This was in 1903. In 1910 the business 
had grown to such proportions that there was no room for 
it at the Union, and it was moved to a store on Main street, 
where a lunch and tea-room was opened in connection with 
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it The opening of domestic science classes in public and 
private schools made a great difference in this branch of 
woi^, and the Union found itself with a high-salaried 
teacher whose time was not filled. To utilize her time» as 
well as the finely equipped kitchen, a bake shop was 
started, which supplied hot lunches, bread, rolls, cakes 
and pastry to the up-town lunch room and to the Cafeteria 
at the Union, and it also filled special orders. Only the 
very best quality of materials was used, and the cooking 
was done under the most approved sanitary conditions. 
Patronage at the lunch room gradually increased, and to 
make the place more attractive and convenient, the store 
was entirely remodeled. Artistic fittings were designed 
and the <x)nstruction supervised free of charge by Mr. 
Harold M. Olmsted. All the work and materials were 
either donated outright, or were furnished at cost by local 
firms. The Union Bake Shop soon became a factor for good 
living, and its products found a ready sale throughout the 
city. The lunch room filled a local need for a first class 
cafe where well cooked, wholesome and nutritious food was 
furnished at reasonable prices. While the Exchange was 
never a paying venture, it was an undertaking well worth 
while, as it opened an avenue for dealing with individual 
need by furnishing a market not otherwise available to 
women dependent upon their skill in doing fine handiwork. 
Consignments were received from California, Utah, Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Maryland, 
as well as from nearly all the towns in Western New York, 
and practically every street in Buffalo. 

Finance. 

For its first liberal cash gift the Union was indebted to 
Mayor Jonathan Scoville. His check for ^50 was a cheer- 
ing beginning. Other gifts soon followed. Mrs. Henry C. 
Jewett and Mrs. Charles Daniels each sent $50 with so 
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much graoiousnefis that a lasting impressian was made 
upon those who were endeayoring to put this new institu- 
tion on a firm foundation. The most distinguished con- 
tributor was Groyer deyeland^ then Qoyemor of the State, 
who gaye $25, as did also Mrs. £. H. Dutton and Mr. 
Charles W. MeCune. With the purchase of the property 
on Niagara Square all energies were bent to paying ofE the 
mortgage. Mrs. John Blocher's promise to paint the house 
as soon as it was paid for, was faithfully kept Had it not 
been for liberal contributors from our loyal friends, the 
local coal dealers, the limited resources of the Union would 
, haye been taxed to the breaking point to keep up with the 
eyer-increasing price of coal; but we neyer suffered* and 
were able to extend a warm welcome to our yisitors. Coal, 
wood, checks or bills discounted were always forthcoming. 
Buffalo merchants not only gaye liberally of money, but 
showed their interest by lending rugs, draperies, furniture, 
etc., for our public entertainments. Other contributions 
were beautiful flowers foom the florists; generous amounts 
of ice cream for the receptions; carriages for the use of 
our president on her rounds of duty calls, and to bring to 
the Union those who were giying time and talent for our 
benefit entertainments ; the use of a grand piano on seyeral 
occasions, with free carting of same; barrels of oil, boxes 
of soap ; pounds of stationery ; groceries and proyision for 
the free cooking classes ; reductions on printing bills ; truck- 
ing for rummage sales; chairs and tables for card parties. 
All these gifts and many more were as good as bank checks. 

When the new building was erected in place of the 
Babcock house, building materials and labor of eyery 
description were giyen with the liberality characteristic 
of Buffalo citizens. Pressed brick to the yalue of $1,000, 
was giyen by Mr. Louis Kirkoyer, in memory of Benjamin 
Hale Austin, (Mrs. Townsend's father), as were also many 
•mailer donations. Mr. Richard A. Waite gaye the plans, 
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as well as a great deal of time in supervising the building 
operations. The gifts from Mrs. Glenny and Mrs. Watson 
made possible the hall and the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment) thereby enabling the Union greatly to extend its 
efforts along social and educational lines. The handsome 
oak wainscoting and stairway from the office floor to the 
fourth story were gifts from Mrs. James F. Demarest as 
a memorial of her niece, Frances Demarest Streeter. The 
Hon. William P. Letchworth gave the marble, mosaic, and 
onyx vestibule, with the oak doors, in memory of his sister, 
Mrs. Mary A, Oozer. The Union's first bequest was one 
of $1,000 from Mrs. Helen Whiting, a loyal friend of the 
Union from its organization and for many years a sustain- 
ing member. As residuary legatee of the David S. Ingalla 
estate, the Union was entitled to $17,500; but a contest 
over the will somewhat reduced this amount. Other be- 
quests were received from K Ix Hedstrom, $2,000; Mrs. 
Delia Spencer Boot, $10,000; Dr. Frederick H. James, 
$1,000; Mrs. Mary I. Williams, $500; Ethan H. Howard, 
$500; Mrs. James L. Amojd, $500; Mrs. Helen S. Bull, 
$500; Miss Hattie Lay, $500; thie Hon. James M. Smithy 
$1,000; Cora Bullymore, $500; George Howard Lewis, 
$8,228.91; Mrs. Charles H. Smith, $1,000; Mrs. Oeorge 
Howard, $1,000; Edward H. Butler, $1,000; Mrs, J. H. 
Dawes, $1,000; Mrs. L. E. Tiphaine, $1,000. Some of these 
bequests were added to the i>ermanent fund. The Cora 
Bi^lymore bequest, given in memory of the donor and her 
dear friend Evelyn Austin, was used to finish and furnish 
a Memorial Boom, in which some special work could be 
conducted. Mr. Josiah Q, Munro, one of the Union's most 
frequent a^d generous benefactors, with a check for $500 
sent in the names of ten women with a request that they 
be made life members. Mrs. Sidney Shepard's gift of 
$2,000, Bishop Vincent's of $150, and $325 received from 
the Order of the Mystic Shrine, were a few of the many 
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cash donations^ all of which were used with wisdom and 
discretion. The Union was specially fortunate in its ten- 
ants, and numbered among them such well-known artists as 
William Graham, Miss Clark, Miss Annie Crawford, Miss 
Emma Kaan, Miss Emily Peck, Miss Sarah Chestnutwood, 
Urquhart Wilcox, Raphael Beck and Sig. Nuno. 

As conditions changed new methods for raising money 
became necessary. Bazaars, balls, and card parties were 
given and brou^t in fair returns. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Shea, a benefit matinee was given at Shea's Theatre 
when $860 was realized. Mr. Michael of the Allendale also 
gave the receipts over and above expenses of a matinee; 
Mr. Adelbert Moot, ever a staunch friend, gave $100 to be 
applied to free annual m^nberships. One hundred yoimg 
women were selected who could be of practical use in 
furthering the Union's work. From this enthusiastic 
young life a Junior Board was formed and new enter- 
prises started. All these efforts, however, brought but 
temporary financial relief. Two big items of expense, 
$250 paid to a man injured by the Union's auto delivery, 
and $500 for repairs to furnace, were rather discouraging 
at this time. Then came the pecuniary losses from the 
Kermess; while this was an artistic success in every way, 
it failed to bring the results confidently expected. It was 
quite impossible to go on longer without an assured income. 
Each year the expense of heating, lighting and repairs 
increased. While still doing yeoman's service in many 
directions, this servioe would not pay bills. 

What was to be done t There seemed no alternative but 
for this non-sectarian, non-political, economically-run in- 
stitution — its cause the cause of all women — to close its 
doors and go out of existence. To one of the directors came 
the happy thought of turning the building over to the 
University of Buffalo. That institution could carry on 
the educational work at least. The suggestion was ap- 
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proved by the executive committee which presented the 
following resolution to the board of directors : 

Bbsolvxd, That the Women's Edneatioiial and Industrial Union 
transfer to the Universitj of Buffalo in trust, to carry out, as stated 
in the articles of corporation, the educational purposes for which 
the Union was incorporated, the premises at Niagara Square and 
Delaware Avenue, known as the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union. 

BisoLYXD, That in consideration of this gift the Universitj of 
Buffalo guarantees to carrj on the work and to create and maintain 
three free scholarships to be named hj the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union, and that the Universitj of Buffalo assume 
current liabilities at the time of transfer. 

Bbsolved, That if the Universitj of Buffalo raises an endowment 
fund of $100)000 within one year of the date of execution of the trust 
deed to guarantee the continuance of the work, the deed be made 
absolute. 

BisoLViD, That this plan is submitted to the members of the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union^ provided it be adopted 
hj the University of Buffalo and its adoption be recommended by its 
board. 

At a special meeting called January 16, 1915, twelve men 
representing the University of Buffalo directors met with 
the Union directors, when the matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. At a special meeting of the Union Mrs. Wertimer, 
the president, explained the situation and the purpose for 
which the meeting was called. The resolution, which had 
been adopted by the board of directors, was then read by 
the secretary and its adoption moved by Mrs. Hurrell. 
After a discussion the resolution was adopted with but five 
negative votes. 

Mr. Montgomery then presented the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

BisoLyxD, That the action by the ezaentive committee of the 
board of directors be and hereby is confirmed and ratified, and that 
the board of directors be and hereby is authorized to take any and aU 
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action that may^ be necessary to cany out and consommate the trans- 
fer of the premises of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
to the University of Buffalo. 

Mr. Hamilton Ward was appointed to take charge of all 
legal matters for the Union in connection with the trans- 
ferance of the property. It was deemed wise that the 
Union withdraw from all its activities as soon as possible 
after the 1st of March, and that the University should be 
allowed to take posseaaion of all rooms not needed by the 
Union for work which was necessarily continued until the 
annual meeting in May. 

The three scholarships in the University at the Disposal 
of the Union were awarded by a committee of five, to Miss 
Bosario Bossell, Miss Ida Elliott, and Miss Ruth Schmidt 
At a subsequent meeting of the directors it was voted that 
these scholarships hereafter be awarded by the University 
of Buffalo upon recommendation of a principal of one of 
the Buffalo High Schools. At the thirty-second Annual 
Meeting, May 2, 1916, the Women's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union authorized its board of directors to take 
the necessary steps to terminate the Union's corporate 
existence and to dispose of all its personal property — 
except cash in hand and the bonds and mortgages — either 
by gift or by sale. 

It is interesting to note the changes which have taken 
place since the Union was founded thirty-two years ago. 
Then there were no women's club houses, no Settlement 
Houses, no City Federation, with its thousands of women 
interested in civic improvement, no manual training or 
trades schools, no probation officer, no night schools, no 
free kindergarten, no lunch rooms exclusively for women. 
Neither gymnastics nor domestic science was taught in the 
public schools. The Union was a pioneer worker in all 
these lines, and helped to mould public opinion. It was 
a power for good not only in its native city, but in the 
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State and Nation as well. Its aid in promoting better con- 
ditions was constantly sougbt from far and near. Organ- 
izations have multiplied^ and the work originally carried 
on by the Union alone is now undertaken by many insti- 
tutions, both public and private. 

In closing this history let me quote from the report of 
the president, Mrs. Lucien Howe, read at the last annual 
meeting of the Union, May 2, 1916 : 

Barely has an institutioii been so preponderantly the expression of 
a single personality as has the Women's Union been of Mrs. Town- 
send. For those of ns who knew the Union during the years of its 
growth this building is a place of ghosts. Thej meet one at erery 
turn — the women of eoastruetiye power, the men of leading who wertf 
their advisors, and pervading all the indcmiitable will, the glowing 
personality, the spiritual radiance of the Union's founder and leader^ 
Mrs. Townsend. Let us not forget that frail figure which stepped 
so slowly forward, at the University exercises on the 22d of last 
Pebiuary when, out of silence and darkness, she spoke her fiureweD 
to the city which her life had enriched. ' * The Women 's Union, ' ' said 
Mr. Norton, ''has founded the Univeruty; here is the woman wh» 
founded the Union. ' ' It was indeed true. The Union grew by gifts 
which came because of her. 

In the Arts and Science Department of the University 
of Buffalo we see a fulfillment of the Union's hopes for its. 
future — a reincarnation of the Union as a center of liberal 
training in Buffalo. 

Mrs. Townsend 's death occurred December 29, 1916. To 
quote from the Buffalo Express: 

Buffalo will remember Mrs. €^rge W. Townsend with pride and 
affection. She worked in many ways for the weU-being of the dty, 
but the enterprise with which she will be remembered beet is the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union. When one remembers 
what the Women 's Union of Buffalo stood for throughout the couatiy 
as an object lesson and what it accomplished, it is plain to see whal 
a title to remembrance Mrs. Townsend possessed in this one achieve- 
ment. And yet it was but one interest in a useful life. Mrs. Town- 
send was a pioneer in work for improvement in the conditions and 
opportunities of women. She was a road-builder, so to speak, for 
their benefit, and she built enduringly. Her work will live after her* 
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APPENDICES 

ACT OF INCORPORATION 



Wi, ttie undenigiMd, dtian* and icddents of the State of K^ York, of 
full age, beiflf cWrous of forming a corporation for ednoational, charitable, 
bengfolent and library pnrpoaea tinder and in punnaiioe of an aet of the Legla- 
latere of the State of New Tork, paaaed April IS, 1848, and the acta amendatory 
thereof and aapptementaiy thereto, do hereby oertitf aa foUowa: 

I. The name of the Society ao to be incorporated ahall be "The Women's 
Educatioaal and IhdMtrial Union of Buffalo." 

IL The particular boaincaB and object of aaid Society ahaU be to inereaae 
fellowihip among women, in order to promote the beet praotlcal methodi ffir 
•eeoring tiieir edncationali Industrial and looial adranoement. 

Thia ihall be aoeompliihed as foQowi: 

1. By the catahliahnMnt of a reading-room and library. 

S. By maintaining a registry for the higher employment of women. 

8. By organising and maintaining nli— s in educational and industrial 



4. By aasistfaig poor women to collect debts and to estabUA their legal rights. 

6. By assisting the worthy poor. 

0. By giTing courses of lectures on various topics and social entertainments. 

7. 9y the estabUdment of a gymnasium for women. 

m. Then diall be a Board of Directors of said Sodety, wtddi shall oonsist 
of thirty-siz (86) members^ and the names of such Directocs for the iliat year of 
the corporate existence of said Sode^ are: 

Ob4|LA Alvmiv, Maet B. W. Autnv, 



ICavt H. Bdwbll^ Eluasith BbooHn, 

9l»AH A. BbOWX, HATTn GaLDWUiIi, 

^!Bnmi W. Oijpoui^ Alios Cuhtov, 

A* J4Jn OODD, BLiBUST O. Obisst, 

Uma Obovth^ Mabt B. DAmsu, 

BLLnr M. Datidsqw,- LoniirnA B. Dvttov, 

Aevis A. Passitt, Govbuds L. If. Fisn, 

LomsB FiiAGH, LomsB B. HoLLitnn, 

LvoT Jwwwn, AmiA IC. LncHwoara, 

SpujTA S. Unen»3n, Uamj B. ICoodt, m. d., 

ExAAvom ICoomiT^ Jswis Watsov Nobtov^ 

Lvcnrni Oatmik, Louisi 0*Dat, 

NOBA Prtiiobb, Katb F. Putnam, 

Bbbtka BosBTAir^ jBimn Bumbiu., 

La.T Loan Tifft, Habbibt A. Townsbhd^ 

AVVA P. UimSBHILL, CSCILIA UTLBT, 

Bloabbth Wadb, Ohablottb S. Wiluams. 

in witness wliereof we have hereunto set our hsnds. at the City of Bufklfl^ 
tills 16th day of May, 1885. 

HARRIET A. TOWNSBVD, 
OHARLOTTB 8. WILLIANMS, 
CLARA ALTMAN. 
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STATB OF NEW TOBX, 
OouvfT OF Ira. 

On thii 15tli daj of Mmj, 1886, before me penonaUj cune Harriet A. TOwn- 
«Dd» Charlotte a WOliami^ Olara Altman* Sarah A. Brown, Mocn Pettibone, Ella- 
bath Wade» SeUm a Merchant, A. Jane Codd. Gertnule L. IC FUte, Harriet a 
Criaa^, Lily Lord Tifft, Agnea A. FaaKtt, OeeOia Vtkj, Jemde Bomrin and Hattie 
OUdwell, to me known to be the indlTidnala mentioned and who ezeooted the 
tongofag eaUAotJtiB, and aeftraUf admowledfed that they had eiecated the nae. 

NATHANIEL a BOSENAU» 

Notary Pu^Ue, ErU Co,, N. 7. 

I> the nndaiicned, one of the Jnaticee of the Bnpreme Ooort of the State of 
Hew Torfc, in the Elg^ Jtididal Diatriot, do appfow of the foregoinc certlfloatt 
and oenaent to the fllinc thereof. 

HENBT A. 0HILD8, 



OFFICERS OF THE "WOMEN'S UNION" 1884-1916 



* Beaiffned. f Elected to fill Tacanojr. t Deecaacd. 

1884-85. 

Preaidnit, Mm George W. Townaend; let Vice-Prea., Mra. Porter Norton; 8d 
Vioe-Prea., Mrs. Abram Altman; 8d Vioe-Prea., Mi& P. V. Oarroll; Bee Sec, Mi« 
Hattie Caldwdl; Cor. Sec, Mra. LUj Lord TilTt; Treaaorer, Mr& Henry BnmrilL 

Directon: Mi& D. S. Auatin, Mra. B. F. Brace, Mr& Bobert Oodd. Mr& L 0. 
GriaQr» Miai Lixde Gron7n« Mra. Gharlea Daniela, Mm Jamea Daridfon, Mm Conrad 
Dichl, Mm E. H. Dutton, Mm F. F. Fargo, Mm T. a Faaaett, Mm Martha Ferria, 
Mm Henry O. Jewett, Miai Anna M. Letchworth, Mm Mary B. Moody, M. n.. Mm 
Jamea Mooney, Mm L. a Oatmui, Mm Daniel 0*Day» Mm Jamea B. Pailce, Mm 
Jamea O. Patnam, Mi« Nom Pettibone^ Mm Darid Boaenau, Mm Doctor P. 
Rumaey, Mm J. F. Schoellkopf, Mm E. G. Spaoldlng, Mm C. M. UndertiUl, Mm 
Frank A. Wade, Mm J. D. Warren, Mm Benjamin H. WUliama. 

Superintendent, Mr& Mary V. Holmea. 

1885-88 

Preaidait, Mm George W. Townaend; lit Yloe-Prea., Mm Benjamin H. WH* 
liama; Sd. Vioe-Prea., Mm Abram Altman; 8d Vioe-Piea., Mm Jamea Mooney; 
Bee. See., Miaa Hattie Caldwell; Cor. Sea, Mn. Porter Norton; Treaaurer, Mm 
Henry BunuriB. 

Directon: Mm D. 8. Auatin Mn. I. G. Bidwell, Mm John Blocher, Mm 
William Brown, Mm P. V. CarroU, Mm George Clinton, Mm Bobert Codd* Mm 
L O. Criaqr, Ml« Lisle Cronyn, Mm Charlea Daniela, Mm Jamea Daridaon, Mm 
S. H. Dutton, Mm T. 8. FaaMtt, Mm Henry C. Fi*e^ Mm Blcfaard Flach, Mm 
E. P. HoIUater, Mm Henry C. UmUt, Miai Anna M. Letcfaworth, Mm George A. 
Merchant, Mm Maiy B. Moody, v. n.. Mm L. a Oatman, Mm Daniel CDay, Miai 
Nom Pettibone, Mm Jamea O. Potnatai, Mm Darld Boaaiao, Mm Lily Lord Tiift, 
Mm a M. UnderfaiO, Mm Horace Utky, Mm Frank A. Wade. 

Superintendent, Miaa Araiie L. Prindle. 
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1886-87 

Preiideot» Mn. George W. Towniead; lit Yioe-Pres., Mm BenJaBdn H. Wil- 
liams; 2d Yioe-Pim, Mm Abnun Altnun; 8d Yioe-Prea, Mm Jtmai Moon^; 
Beo. Sec, Mis Htttie Otldwidl; Cor. Sec., Mi« Anna M. Letchwortfa, Jreaaarer, 
Mm Henry RumrilL 

Directon: Mm D. 8. Anatin, Mm I. G. Btdtrcftl, Mm John Blocfaer, Mm 
WUliam Brown, Mm P. V. OarroU, Mm George dinton, Mm Bobert Oodd, Mm 
L O. Orlaqr, Miaa Unle GronTn, Mm Gbarlei Daniela, Mm James Davidson^ 
Mm E. H. Dutton, Mm T. S. PasKtt, Mm Henry 0. Fiake, Mm Biohard Fladi, 
Mm E. P. HoUister, Mm Henry a Jewett, Mm George A. Merchant, Mm Mary 
B. Moody, M. D., Mm Porter Norton, Mm L. 8. Oatman, Mm Daniel (VDay, Miss 
Nora Pettibone, Mm James 0. Putnam, Mm DaTid Bosenan, Mm Lily Lord TiiTtr 
Mm a M. Underbill, Mm Horaoe ntley. Mm Frank A. Wade. 

SuperinteDdent, Misi Ada L. Hudson. 

1887-88 

President, Mm George W. Tbiwnsend; 1st Vioe-Pres., Mm Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams; fd Vice-Pres., Mm E. H. Dutton; 8d Vioe-Pres., Mm P. V. OantOl; Bee. 
Sec, Mm ElUe J. Shepard; Oor. Sec, Mm LUy Lord TUTt; Treasurer, Mm Henry 
Bumrill. 

Direetois: Mrs. Abram AHman, Mm D. 8. Austin, Mm Emmet Austin, Mrs. 
Jobn Blodier, Mm William Brown, Mm Louis A. Bull, Miss Hattie Ckldwell, Mm 
George Glinton, Mm Bobert Oodd, Mm I. 0. Grlsiy, Mm Gbarles Daniels, Mm 
James Daridson, Mm T. S. FasKtt, Mm Henry a FiAe, Mm Bicbard Flaofa, Mrs. 
B. P. HoUister, Mm L. M. Eenyon, Miss Anna M. Letdiwortb, Mm George A. 
Merdisnt, Mm James Mooney, Mm Porter Norton, Mm L. 8. Oatman, Mrs. Daniel 
O'Day, Miss Nora Pettibone, Mm James O. Putnam, Mm O. H. Batbbun, Mrs. 
DsTid Bosenau, Mm Horace Utley, Mrs. Frank A. Wade 

Superintendent, Miss Ada L. Hudson. 

1888-80 

President, Mm George W. Tbwnsend; 1st Vioe-Pres., Mm Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams; 2d Vioe-Pres., Mm E. H. Dutton; 8d Vioe-Pres., Mm P. V. OarroU; Bee. 
Sec, Mm Ellie J. Sbepard ; Oor. Sec, Mm Lily Lord Tiift ; Treasurer, Mrs. Henry 
BunrHL 

Directors : Mm Abram Altman, Mm Arthur W. Austin, Mm D. 8. Austfti, 
Mm Emmet Austin, Mm N. G. Benedict, Mm George BIdstein, Mm S. P. BUsi^ 
Mm Louis A. Bull, Miss Hattie Oaldwdl, Mm George Clinton, Mm Bobert Oodd» 
Mm Alice A. Cooke, Mm L 0. Crii^r, Mm CSiarles Daniels, Mm Henxy O. Fiske, 
Mm Bichard Flach, Misi Abby Grosrcnor, Mm E. P. HoUister, Mm L. M. Kenyon, 
Mm George A. Merchant, Mm James Mooney, Mm Porter Norton, Mm L. 8. 
Oatman, Mm Daniel O'Day, Miss Nom Pettibone, Mm 0. H. Batbbun, Mrs. DaTid 
Booenau, Mrs. Horaoe Utley, Mm Frank A. Wade. 

Superintendent to February 1, 1880, Miss Ada L. Hudson. Succeeded by Mrs. 
Josephine B. Loomis. 

1880-00 

Prerident, Mm George W. Townsend; let Vioe-Pres., Mm Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams; 2d Vice-Pres., Mm E. H. Dutton; 8d Vice-Pres., Mm Daniel O'Day; Bee 
Sec, Mrs. ElUe J. Sbepard; Oor. Sec, Mrs. Porter Norton; Treasurer, Mrs. Henry 
RumriU. 
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Dinoton: Hn. Abnm Altma, Mm Arttanr W. AiMtin, Mm D. 8. Ai»tiB» 
Mm Emmet Aiutfn, Mm S. P. Baoh, Mm N. O. Baaadiot, Mm & P. BUm Mm 
Louis A. Bull, Mi« Hattia GUdwell* Un, George OUotoa, Mm Bokart Oodd, Mm 
Alice A. Oooke, Mm L O. OHi^jr, Mm Heniy O. FUkib, Mm Bidiard FlMtk^ Mm 
P. H. Griffin, Mies Abb/ Groerenor, Mm E. P. Hollister« Mm S. P. Huacy, Mm 
K M. Eei^Toii, Mrs. George A. Merohaat, Mm Jameo Moonty, Mm Oheeter Moore, 
Mm L. & Oatmaa, Mm O. H. Batfabon, Mi« Marj A. Blplej, Mm David BoaoMUi, 
Mm Ulj Lord Tifft, Mm Vnak A. W«de. 

Superintendent, Mm Joaphine B. Loomiii 

1890-01 

Prenident, Mrs. George W. Townaend; lit Vioa-Prea., Mm Benjamin H. Wil- 
liama ; 2d Vice-Prea., Mm Porter Norton ; td Yioe-Prea., tMm Daniel O'Daj ; Bee. 
Bee, Mm EUie J. Sbepacd; Oor. Sec., Mm Artiwr W. Austin; Treaauxer, Mm 
Hcmy BumrilL 

Directora: Mm Abram Altman, Mm D. & Austin, Mm N. G. Benedict, Mm 
& P. Blisi^ Mm Louis A. Bull, Mi» Hattia OaldweU, Mm George Clinton, Mm 
Bobert Codd, Mm AUoe A. Oooke^ 'Mm I. O. Griai7» Mm B. H. Dutton, Mm 
Henrr 0. Piike, Mm Biobard naeh. Mm F. H. Goo^Tsar, Mm P. H. GrilBn, 'Miaa 
AbUe Grosrenor, Mm E. P. HoUister, Mm E. P. Bmmf, Mm L. M. Ecnjon, fMia 
Adm M. Letchwortb, Mm George A. Merchant, Mm Jtom Moonqr, Mm ObeBter 
Moore, Mm Addbert Moot, Ifea. Norria Mor^, Mm L. & Oatman, Mm M. A. 
Banaom, Miaa Mary A. Biplcgr, Mm Darid Bosenau, Mm Lily Lord Tlfft, Mm 
Vnak Wade. 

Superintendent, Mrai Josepldne B. Loomis. 

1801-M 

Preaident, Mm George W. Townaend; lit Vioa-Prea., Mm Benjamin H. WQ- 
liama; 8d Vioe-Prea., Mm Porter Norton; 8d Yice-Prea., Mm P. H. GrllBn; Bee. 
Bee,, Mm-Ellie J. Bbepard; Cor. Sec., Mra. Artbur W. Anatin; Treaaurer, Mm 
Henry Bnmrill. 

Directors: Mm Abram Altman, Mm D. S. Austin, Mm N. G. Benedict, Mra. 
& P. BUaa, Mm Louis A. Bull, Misi Battle Caldwell, Mm George Clinton, Mm 
Bobert Codd, % Mm Alice A. Cooke, Mm Henry a Fi*^ Mm Bidiard Flacfa, Mm 
tF. H. Goodyear, *Mm E. P. Hollister, Mm E. P. Husiey, Mrs. H. D. Ingraham, 
Mm L. M. KenyoQ, fMm Charlea Lauti, •Mfia Anna M. Letchworth, fMm Emanuel 
Levi, Mm George H. Lewla, Mm George A. Merchant, Mrs. Jamea Moonoy, Mrs. 
Cbeater Mooie, Mm Addbert Moot, Am Norria Morey, Mm L. & Oatman, Mm 
M. A. Banaom, Misi Mary A. Bipley, t Mm Jamea A. Bolbert% Mm Lily Lord Tifft. 
Mm Frank A. Wade, Mm George Winr. 

Superintendent, Mm JoaepUne B. Loomia. 

1898M. 

Ppesident, Mm George W. Townaend; 1st Vice-Pres., Mm Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams; 8d Yice-Pres., Mm Porter Norton; 8d Vlce-Pres., Mm P. H. Griffin; Eec 
flea. Mm EHie J. Shepard; Cor. Sec., Mm Artbur W. Austin; Treasure, Mm 
Henry BumrilL 

Directora: Mrs. Abram Altman, Mm D. S. Austin, Mm N. G. Benedict, Mm 
8. P. Bliai, Mm J. C. Bryant, Mm Louia A. Bull, Misi Battle Caldwell, Mm 
Geoive CUnton, Mm Bobert Codd, Mm Henry C. FiAe, Mm Eichaid FbMb, Mm 
F. H. Goodyear, Mra. H. D. Ingrabam, Miaa Ada M. Kenyon, Mm L. M. Kenyon, 
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JCn. Charles Ltats* Mn. Emamiel Leri, llrt. George H. Levrii, Mn. Gbftrlei P. 
lortle, Mrs. Qeorge A. Merdutnt, Mrs. Cheater Moore, Mrs. T. M. Moore* Mrs. 
Adelbert Moot, Mrs. Norris Morey, Mrs. M. A. Ransoni, Mrs. James A. Roberts, Un. 
lAiy Lord Tifft, Mrs. Frank A. Wade, Mrs. Georfe Wing. 
Superintendent, Mrs. Josephine B. Loonds. 

» 

President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; 1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams; 2d Vioe-Pres., Mrs. Porter Norton; 8d Yice-Pres., Mrs. P. H. Griffin; Rec. 
Bea, Mrs. SHie J, Shepard; Cor. See., Mrs. Arthur W. AiMtin; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Henry RomriU. 

Directors: Mrs. D. & Austin, fMrs. E. P. Bach, fMrs. G. Hunter Bartlett, 
Mrs. N. G. Benedict, • Mrs. S. P. Bliss, • Mrs. J. C. Biysat, Mrs. Louis A. Bull, 
Miss Hattie Caldwell, Mrs. George Clinton, Mrs. Robert Codd, Mrs. Leonard Dodge, 
t Mrs. Bugene L. Falk, Mrs. Henry C. Fiske, Mra Ridurd Plach, Mrs. F. H. Good- 
year, Mrs. H. D. Ii^raham, Miss Ada M. Kenyon, Mrs. L. M. Kenyon, Mrs. Charles 
LautE, * Mrs. Emanuel Levi, Mrs. W. C. Letchworth, * Mrs. George H. Lewft^ Mrs. 
Charles P. lo^le, Mrs. George A. Merahant, t Mrs. H. R. MlUnomki, Mrs. Chester 
Moore, Mrs. T. M. Moore^ Mrs. Adelbert Moot, Mrs. Edward R. Rloe» Mrs. James 
A. Roberts, Mra. Lily Lord TUTt, Mrs. Frank A. Wade, Mrsi George Wing. 

Superintendent, Mrs. Josephine B. Loomis. 

1804-05. 

President, Mrsi George W. Townsend; 1st Yice-Pres., Mrsi Benjamin EU Wil- 
liams; 2d Yice-Pres., Mrs. Porter Norton; 8d Yice-Pres., Mrs. P. H. Griffin; Rec. 
Bee., Mrsi EUie J. Shepard; COr. Sec., Mrs. Arthur W. Xustin; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Henry Rumrill. 

Directors: Mrs. D. 8. Austin, Mrs. G. Hunter Bartlett, Dr. Ida C Bender, 
Mrs. N. G. Benedict, Mrs. Louis A. Bull, Mi» Hattie Caldwell, Mrs. Georg* Glisten, 
Mrsi Robert Codd, t Mrs. Daniel Desbecker, Mrs. Leonard Dodge, • Mrs. Bugvie L. 
Falk, Mrs. Henry C. Fiske, Mrs. F. H. Goodyear, *Misi Abbie Qroerenor, fMrs. 
Luoien Howe, Miss Ada M. Kenyon, Mrs. L. M. Kenyon, Mrs. Charles Lauts, Mis. 
Joaiah Letchworth, Mrs. W. C. Letchworth, Mrs. Charks P. I^rtk, Mrs. H. R. 
Milinowski Mn. Chester Moore, Mrs. T. M. Moore, Mrs. Adelbert Moot, Mrs. 
Edward R. Rioe, Mrs. James A. Roberts, Mra. Lily Lord TilTt, Mrs. Frank A. Wade, 
Mrs. Charles R. Walker, Mrs. George Wing. 

Superintendent, Mrs. Josephine B. Loomis. 

1805-98 

President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; 1st Yice-Pres., Mrs. Beojamin H. Wil- 
liam; 2d Yioe-Prcs., Mrs. Porter Norton; 8d Yiee-Pres., Mrs. Danid De*ecker; 
Bee. Sec., Mrs. ElUe J. Shepard; Cor. Sec, Mrs. Arthur W. Austin; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Jennie BumrilL 

Directofs: Mrs. D. S. Alexander, Mrs. D. & AnstiB, Mrs. G. Hunter Bartlett, 
Dr. Ida O. Ben^r, Mrs. N. G. Benedict, Mrs. J. W. Brfdgman, Mrs. Louis A. BuB* 
Miss Hattie Oaldwell, Mrs. Rbbert Oodd, Mrs. Walter P. Oooke, Mrs. Charles S. 
Bakin, Mrs. Leonard Dodge, Mrs. Henry C Fiske, Mrs. Lnden Howe, Mrs. L. M. 
Kenyon. •Mrsi Josiah Letchworth, Un> W. a Letdiworth, Mrs. Joseph B. Mayer, 
•Mrs. H. R. Milinowski, Mrs. Chester Moore, Mrs. T. M. Moore, Mrs. Adelbert 
Moot, fMrs. Thomss J. O'Brien, Mrs. Edward R. Rice, Mis. James A. Roberts, Miss 
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AmOHM, SteranfOD, Mm LU7 Lord TUR, Mm Frank A. Wtde» Mm Ghnikf B. 
Walker, tMm Stephen Walker» Mm Gcorgt Wiof. 
AqMrintendent, Mn. Jowpiilnt B. Loomia. . 

1896-97 

Preddent, Mm Georgv W. Townamd; lit Vioe-Prea.* Mm Benjamin H. WO- 
Uama; 2d Vice-Prea., Mm Daniel DeAecker; td VSoe-Prea.. Mm D. 8. Alenndar; 
Bee. Sec, Mm Bllie J. Sbepard; Oor. Sea, Mm Artlrar W. ▲natin; T)reaaorer» 
Mm Jennie BmnrilL 

Directore: tMm D. & Anatin, fHiai Anna W. Ballard, *Mm O. Hnnter 
Bartlett, Dr. Ida O. Bender, Mm N. O. Benedict, Mm J. W. Brldgman, Mm 
Looia A. Bob, •Miai Battle GaldwnB* Mm Xncaa C8i«feer, Mm Bobert Oodd, Mm 
Walter P. Cooke, Mm Oharlea 8. DaUn, Mm Jamca M. Drill, Mm Heniy a 
Fidce, Mm Luden Howe, Mm L. M. Kenyon, Mm W. 0. Letobwortb, Mm Joaeph 
B. Mayer, Mm Cheater Moore, Mm T. M. Moore^ Mm Adelbert Moot, Mm Portar 
Norton, Mm Tliomaa J. O^rien, fMm Jamea B. Paika, Mm Jamea A. Bobert% 
Miai Amelia StevenMn, fMm D. J. Stickn^y, Mm Lily Lord Titft, Mm Frank A. 
Wade, Mm Oharlea B. Walker, Mm Stephen Walker, Mm George Winf. 

Superintendent, Miae Jean Agnew. 

1897-98 

Preaident, Mm Oeoive W. Towneend; lit Vioe-Prea., Mm Benjamin H. Wil- 
liama; 2d Vioe-Prea., Mm Joeeph B. Mayer; 8d Vioe-Pree., Mm Tliomaa J. 
O'Brien; Bee. See., Mm Bllia J. Sbepard; Ck»r. Sec, Mm Artlmr W. Amtin; 
fteaaorer. Mm Jennie BomrilL 

Direetora: Mm D. 8. Alexander, lOai Anna W. Ballard, Mm V. G. Benedict, 
Mm J. W. Bridgman, Mm Looia A. Boll, Mm Lucaa Cheiter, Mm Stephen C 
Olaike, Mm B)obert Codd, Mm Walter P. Cooke^ *Mm Charlea S. Dakin, Mm 
Jamea M. Drill, Mm D. M. Batee, Mra. Henry O. VUke, Mra. Benjamin Foleom, 
•Miai Bather Glenny. Mm KM. Kenyon, Mm W. O. Letdnrorth, Mm Chcatw 
Moore, Mm T. M. Moore, Mm Adelbert Moot, Mm Jamca B. Parke^ Mm Jamea 
A. Boberta, Miai AmelU Sterenaon, Mm D. J. Sticknqr, Mm LUy Lord TUft, Mm 
Frank A. Wade, Mm Oharlea B. Walker, Mm Stephen Walker, Mm Tliomaa C. 
Wddi, fMm Charlea G. WQUama. 

Superintendent, lOai Jean Agneir. 

1898-99 

Preddent, Mm Georga W. TWnaend; lit Vioe-Prea., Mm Benjamin H. Wil- 
liama; 2d Vioe-Prea., Mm Joaeph B. Mayer, 8d Vioe-Prea., Mm Stephen O. Ohuke; 
Bee. Sec, Mm Ellie J. Sbepard; Cor. Sec, Mm Arthur W. Aoatln; Treaiurer, 
Mn. W. O. Letdiworth. 

Direetora: Miai Anna W. Ballard, Mm N. G. Benedict, Mm Looia A. Bull. 
Mm Lucaa Cheiter, Mm Bobert Oodd, Mm Walter P. Cooke, Dr. Marjr I. Denton, 
Mm Jamea M. Drill, Mm D. M. Eitee, Mm T. S. Faaaett, Mm Henry a Fidce, 
*Mm Benjamin Folaom, Mm William Hengerer, Mm L. M. Kenyoo, Mm Adelbert 
Moot, Mm Tbomaa J. O^rien, Mm Jamea B. Parke, Mm Jamea A. Boberti, Mm 
Jennie BumriU, fMm Charlea B. Selkirk, Mias Amelia Sterenaon, Mre. D. J. 
Stickney, Mm Thomaa Stoddart; fMm F. W. Taylor, tMm Lily Lord TMIt, Mm 
Frank A. Wade, Mm Charlea B. Walker, Mm Stephen Walker, Mm Thomaa C. 
Welch, Mm Charlee G. Williama. 

Superintendent, Miai Jean Agnew. 
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1809-1000 

President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; Ist Yiee-Pres., Mn. Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams, 2d Yice-Pre*., Mrs. Henry 0. Piake; 8d Yice-Prea., Mrs. Thomas Stoddart; 
Bee. Sec., Mrs. Ellie J. Shepard; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Arthur W. Austin; Treanrer, 
Mrs. W. O. Letchworth. 

Directors: Miss Anna W. Ballard, Mrs. N. G. Benedict, Mrs. Herbert P. 
Bissell, Mrs. Louis A. Bull, Mrs. Lucas Cliester, Mrs. Stephen C. Clarke, Mrs. 
Robert Codd, Mrs. Walter P. Cooke, Dr. Mary I. Denton, Mrs. benjamin Desbeckcr, 
Mrs. James M. Drill, Mrs. D. M. Estee, Mrs. T. 8. Faasett, Mrs. William Hengerer, 
Mrs. Eli T. Hosmer, Mrs. L. M. Kenyon, *Mrs. Joseph B. Mayer, fMrs. Adelb^ 
Moot, Mrs. Thomas J. O'Brien, Mrs. James B. Parke, Mrs. James A. Roberts, Mrs. 
Jennie Bumrill, Mrs. Charles E. Selkirk, Miss Amelia Sterenson, Mrs. F. W. Taylor, 
Mrs. Frank A. Wade, Mrs. Charles R. Walker, Mrs. Stephen Walker, Mrs. Thomas 
C. Welch, Mrs. Charles G. Williams. 

Superintendent, Mi« Jean Agnew. 

1900-01 

President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; 1st Yice-Pres., Mrs. Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams, 2d Yice-Pres., Mrs. Henry C. Fiske; 8d Yice-Pres., Mrs. Thomas Stoddart; 
Rec. Sec, Mrs. Ellie J. Shepard; Oor. Sec., Mrs. Arthur W. Austin; Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. a Letchworth. 

Directors: Miss Anna W. Ballard, Mrs. N. G. Benedict, Mrs. Herbert P. Bissdl^ 
Mrs. J. W. Bridgman, Mrs. Lucas Chester, Mrs. Stephen C. Clarke, Mrs. Robert 
Oodd, Mrs. Walter P. Cooke, Dr. Mary I. Denton, Mrs. Daniel Desbedcer, *Mrs. 
James M. Drill, Mrs. D. M. Estee, Mrs. T. S. Fassett, Mrs. William Hengerer, Mrs. 
Eli T. Hosmer, fMrs. John M. Horton, Mrs. L. M. Kenyon, Mrs. Adelbert Moot, 
Mrs. Walter C. Nichols, Mrs. Thomas J. O'Brien, Mrs. James B. Parke, Mrs. George 
A. Ridcer, Mrs. Jennie Rumrill, Mrs. Gbarles E. Selkirk, Miss Amelia Sterenson, 
Mrs. Charles P. Sterenson, Mrs. F. W. Taylor, Mrs. Frank A. Wade, Mrs. Charles 
R. Walker, tMrs. Charles G. WilUams. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1901-02 

President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; Ist Yice-Pres., Mrs. Benjamin H, Wil- 
liams, 2d Yice-Pres., Mrs. Henry C. Fiske; 8d Yice-Pres., Mrs. Thomas Stoddart; 
Rec. Sec., Mrs. Ellie J. Shepard; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Arthur W. Austin; Treasurer,. 
Mrs. W. C. Letchworth. 

Directors: Mrs. Cjrrus A. Allen, Miss Anna W. Ballard, Mrs. N. G. Benedict,. 
Mrs. Herbert P. Bissell, Mrs. J. W. Bridgman, Mrs. Lucas Chester, Mrs. Stephen 

C. Clarke, Mrs. Robert Codd, Dr. Mary I. Denton, Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker, Mrs. 

D. M. Estee, Mrs. Alfred Haines, Mrs. William Hengerer, Mrs. John M. Horton, 
Mrs. Eli T. Hosmer, Mrs. Albert E. Jones, Mrs. L. M. Kenyon, Mrs. Walter C 
Nichols, Mrs. James B. Parke, Mrs. George A. Ricker, Mrs. Jennie Rumrill, Mrs. 
Charles E. Selkirk, Mrs. Charles P. Sterenson, Mrs. Louis W. Simpson, Mrs. F. W» 
Taylor, Mrs. Frank A. Wade, Mrs. Charles R. Walker, tMiss Mary H. Williams. 

' Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

190208. 

President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; Ist Yice-Pres., Mrs. Henry C. Fiske; 
2d Yice-Pres., Mrs. Jennie Rumrill; 8d Yice-Pres., Mrs. Tliomas Stoddart; 
Fee. See., Mrs. F. W. Barrows ; Cor. Sec, Mrs. Arthur W. Austin ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. C. Letdiworth. 
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Directors: Mrs. Qjrnu A. Allen, Hin Anna W. Ballard, Mn. N. O. Benedict^ 
Mrs. J. W. Bridgman, Mrs. Stephen C. Clarke^ ^Un, James W. Clement, Mrs. 
Robert L. Oox, Dr. Mary I. Denton, Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker, Mrs. D. M. Estee, 
Mrs. T. 8. Faasett, Mrs. Tliomas M. Gibson, Mrs. Alfred Haines, Mrs. William 
Hengerer, Mrs. Eli T. Hosmer, Mrs. £. Merton Husted, Mrs. Albert B. Jones, 
Mrs. William O. Justice, Mrs. L. M. Kenjon, Mrs. Walter C. Nicbols, Mrs. James 
B. Parke, Mrs. George A. Bicker, Mrs. Charles E. Selkirk, Mrs. George H. SeBdrk, 
*Mrs. Louis W. Simpson, Mrs. CSiarles P. Sterenson, Mrs. F. W. Taytor, Mrs. Prank 
A. Wade, Mrs. Charles R. Walker, Miss Maiy E. Walker. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1008-04. 

President, Mrs. George W. Townssnd; 1st Vice-Prcs., Mrs. Henry 0. Fiske; 
2d Yiee-Pres., Mrs. Thomas Stoddart; 8d Vioe-Prea., Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker; 
Bee. Sec., Mrs. Franklin W. Barrows; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Frank A. Wade; Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. C. Letchworth. 

Directors: Mrs. Cyrus A. Allen, Miss Anna W. Ballard, Mrs. N. G. Benedict, 
Mrs. Stephen C. Clarke, Mrs. Jomes W. Clement, Mrs. Robert L. Cox, Dr. Mary 
I. Denton, Mrs. A. J. Elias, Mrs. D. M. Estee, Mrs. T. S. Faasett, Mrs. Frank h, 
Georger, Mrs. Thomas M. Gibson, Mrs. Alfred Haines, Mrs. William Hengerer, 
Mrs. E. C. Holbrook, Mrs. Eli T. Hosmer, Mrs. E. Merton Husted, Mrs. Albert S. 
Jones, Mrs. William G. Justice, Mrs. L. M. Keoyon, Mrs. James B. Parke, Mrs. 
George A. Bicker, Mrs. Jennie Rumrill, Mrs. Charles E. Selliirk, Mrs. George H. 
Selkirk, Mrs. M. Emmett Taber, Mrs. Charles R. Walker, Miss Mary E. Walker, 
Mrs. Truman C. White. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1004-06. 

President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; 1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. Henry C. Fiske; 
2d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Benjamin Desbedcer; 8d Vice-Pres., Mrs. N. G. Benedict; 
Rec Sec., Mrs. Franklin W. Barrows; Cor. Sec, Mrs. Frank A Wade; Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. C. Letchworth. 

Directors: Mrs. Stephen C. Clarke, Mrs. James W. Clement, Mrs. Robert L. 
Cox, Mrs. A. J. Elias, Mrs. D. M. Estee, Mrs. T. 8. Faasett, Mrs. Frank U 
Georger, Mrs. Reuben J. Gets, Mrs. Tliomas M. Gibson, Mrs. William Hengerer, 
Mrs. E. C. Holbrook, Mrs. John Miller Horton, Mrs. Eli T. Hosmer, Mrs. E. 
Merton Husted, Mrs. William G. Justice, Mrs. L. M. Kenyon, Mrs. James B. Parke, 
Mrs. George A. Bicker, Mrs. Jennie Rumrill, Mrs. Charles E. Selkirk, Mrs. Oeorgt 
H. Selkirk, Miss Effle H. Shiels, Mrs. F. Hyatt Smith, Miss Amelia Sterenson, Mrs. 
M. Emmett Taber, Mrs. Charles R. Walker, Mrs. Henry Wertimer, Mrs. Truman C. 
White, Mrs. Eugene A. Vaughn. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1OO6-O0. 

Honorary President, Mrs. George W. Townsend ; President, Mrs. Henry -0. 
Fiske; 1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. Truman C. White; 2d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Jennie Rumrill; 
8d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker; Rec. Sec, Mrs. Franklin W. Barrows; 
Cor. Sec, Mrs. Frank A. Wade; Treasurer, Mrs. W. C. Letchworth. 

Directors: Mrs. N. G. Benedict, Mrs. Stephen C. Clarke, Mrs. James W. 
Clement, Mrs. Robert L. Cox, * Mrs. Charles 8. Dakin, Mrs. A. J. Elias* Mrs. 
D. M. Estee, t Mrs. Edward Gaskin, Mrs. Reuben J. Gets, Mrs. Thomas M. 
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Oibton, Mn. P. H. QrifBn, Mn. WillUm Haigerer, Hn. E. O. Holbrook, Mrs. 
■John Miller Horton, Mrs. EU T. Honaer, * Mn. E. Merton Huited, Mrs. L. M. 
.Kttyon, Mn. Andrev L i n gdo n , Mn. garnet B. Parke, fMrt. Oeor^ ▲. Plimpton, 
''Mn. George ▲. Bicker, Mn. Charles E. Selkirk, Mn. George H. Selkirk, MiM 
Xffle H. Shiels, Mrs. F. Hyatt Smith* Mia Amelia Stevenson, Mn. M. Emmett 
Taber, Mrs. Charles B, Walker, Mn. Henry Wertimer, Mrs. Eugene A. Vaughn. 
Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1»0«07. 

Honorary President, Mn. George W. Townsend; President, Mrs. Henry C. 
J*iske; Ist Vice-Pres., Mn. Truman C. White; 2d Yioe-Pres., Mrs. Jennie BumriU; 
■Sd Vioe-Pres., Mn. Benjamin Desbecker; Bee. Sec., Mrs. Bobert L. Cox; Cor. 
43ee., Mrs. Frank A. Wade; Treasurer, Mrs. W. C. Letchworth. 

Directon: Mrs. Julius Altman» Mrs. Franklin W. Barrow% Mrs. Edward 
W. Butt, Mrs. James W. Clement, fMrs. Arthur W. Decker, Mrs. D. M. Estee. 
Mrs. Edward Gaskin, Mrs. Beuben J. Oetz, Mrs. Thomas M. Gibson, Mrs. Fnd 
-Greiner, Miss Emily J. Hawkins, % Mn. William Hengerer, Mn. John Miller 
UorUm, Mn. Eli T. Hosmer, Mn. L. M. Eenyon, Mrs. Andrew Langdon, Mrs. 
-George E. More^ Mrs. James B. Parke, Mrs. George A. Plimpton, Mrs. diaries E. 
Selkirk, Mrs. George H. Selkirk, • Miss EiBe H. Shiels, Mn. Anselm J. Smith, 
Miss Amelia SteTenson, f Mrs. Frederick D. Towne, Mn. G. B. Trowbridge, Mn. 
Eugene A. Vaughn, Mrs. Charles B. Walker, Mis. Henry Wertimer. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1907-08. 

Honorary President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; President, Mrs. Henry C. 
Tiske; 1st Vice-Pres., Mn. Truman C. White; 2d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Jennie BumriU; 
3d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker; Bee. Sec., Mrs. Eli T. Hosmer; Cor. Sec., 
Mrs. D. M. Estee; Treasurer, Mrs. W. C. Letchworth. 

Directon: * Mn. Albert F. Aird, Mrs. Franklin W. Barrows, Mn. George 
Bingham, Mn. Edward W. Butt, Mrs. James W. Clement, * Mrs. Bobert L. Cox, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Decker, t Mrs. Leonard Dodge, Mn Edward Gaskin, Mn. Fred 
Gniner, Miss Emily J. Hawkins, Mrs. Walter S. Jenkins, Mrs. L. M. Senyon, 
ICrs. James S. Ladd, Mrs. Andrew Langdon, Mn. Harry E. McClure, Mrs. George 
E. More, Mrs. Mark Pttdcard, Mrs. George A. Plimpton, fMn. D. Frederick Potter, 
"Mrs. lliomas B. Beadinir> Mrs. Charles E. Selkirk, Mn Wilbur F. Smallwood, 
Mrs. Ansefan J. Smith, Mn. Frederidc D. Towne, *Mn. 0. B. Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Trank A. Wade, Mrs. Charles B. Walker, fHn C. M. Wilson. 

Superintendent, Miss Ada E. Iggulden. 

1908-09 

Hononry President, Mn. George W. Townsend; President, Mrs. Henry C. 
Tiske. 1st Vice-Pres., Mn. Truman C. White; 2d Vice-Pres.. Mrs. Mark Packard; 
8d Vioe-Prcs., Mn. James W. Clement; Bee. Sec., Mrs. Edward W. Butt; Cor. 
fiee., Mrs. Walter 8. Jenkins; Treasurer, Mrs. W. C. Letdiworth. 

Directon: tMrs. Judson B. Andrews, tMn. Alice B. Arnold, Mn. George 
Bii{gham, Mrs. Gneme P. Clarkson, Mrs. Arthur W. Dedcer, Mn. Benjamin Des- 
becker, Mrs. Leonard Dodge, Mrs. Arthur H. Doolittle, Mrs. Edward Gaskin, Mn. 
Fred Greiner, Mrs. J. W. Grosrenor, Min EmUy J. Hawkins, Mn EU T. Hosmer, 
Mrs. James S. Ladd, tMrs. Andrew Langdon, Mn. Hany E. McClure, fMn. Adelbert 
ICoot, Mrs. George E. More, Mn. Walter O. Nichols, 'Mrs. George A. PUmpton, 
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Mrs. D. Frederick Potter, Mrs. Thomat B. Reading, fMn. De Lanoey Bocbetter^ 
IMra. Jennie RumriU, Mra. Qiarlet £. Selldric, Mrs. Anielm J. Smith, Mrs. Wilbur 
F. Smallwood, Mrs. Wrilson Tiflt, Mrs. Frank ▲. Wade, *Mrt. CSiarles B. Walker,. 
*Mrs. 0. M. WllKm. 

Superintendent, Miss Ada £. Iggulden. 

190910 

Honorary President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; President, Mrs. Tbomaa B» 
Beading; 1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. William C. Letchworth; 2d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Mark 
Packard; 8d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Adelbert Moot; Bee Sec., Mrs. Edward W. Butt; 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. Charles E. Selkirk; Treasurer, Mrs. Walter 8. Jenkins. 

Directors: Mrs. Judson B. Andrews, Mrs. B. Alice Arnold, Mn. Qeorg» 
Bingham, Mrs. Albert H. Briggs, *Mrs. Graeme P. Clarkson, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Decker, fMrs. Benjamin Diesbedcer, Mrs. Leonard Dodge, Mrs. Arthur H. Doolittle^ 
Mrs. Henry C. Fiske, Mrsi Edward Gaskin, Mrs. Fred Greiner, Mrs. J. W. Grot- 
venor, Mrs. Franklin B. Bower, Mrs. James A. Ladd, Mrs. Amelia D. Loeb^dc, Mrs. 
Harry £. Mcdure, Mrs. John Macgregor, tMrs. Boland 0. Meisenbach, Mrs. George- 
E. More, Mrs. Walter O. Nichols, Mrs. John B. Ohnsted, *Mrs. D. Frederick Pottor,^ 
iMrs. Andrew J. Purdy, *Mrs. Joseph F. Roeelli, Mrs. De Lancey Rochester, Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Smallwood, Mrs. Anselm J. Smith, Mrs. Walter W. Steele, 'Mrs. Wrilson 
S. Tifft, Mrs. Heniy Wertimer, Mrs. Truman C. White. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1910-11 

Honorary President, Mrs. George W. Townsend ; President, Mrs. Adelbert Moot ; 
1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. Leonard Dodge; 2d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Walter a Nichols; Zd 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Benjamin Deibecker; Bee. Sec., Mrs. Edward W. Butt; Oor. 8ee» 
Mrs. Harry Wertimer; Treasurer, Mrs. Walter S. Jenkins. 

Directors: Mrs. Judson B. Andrews, *Mrs. B. Alice Arnold, Mrs. Marcus G. 
Benjamin, *Mrs. Albert H. Briggs, fMiss Jean Bissell, Mrs. Henry C. Fiske, Mrs» 
Fred Greiner, Mis. E. C Holbrook, Mrs. Franklin B. Hower, Mrs. Oarlton R. 
Jewett, Mrs. George M. Kendall, Mrs. William C. Letchworth, Mrs. Amelia D. 
Loeberick, Mrs. Harry E. McCIure, Mrs. John Macgregor, *Mrs. Roland 0. Meisen- 
bach, Mrs. George E. More, Mrs. John B. Olmsted, Mrs. Mark Padcard, Mrs. D. 
Frederick Potter, Mrs. Andrew J. Purdy, 'Mrs. Thomas B. Beading, 'Mrs. De Lancey 
Rochester, fMrs. Louis W. Simpson, Mrs. Charles E. Selkirk, Mrs. Anselm J. Smith,. 
*Mrs. Walter W. Steele, Mrs. William F. Wendt, tUn, Truman C. White. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1911-12 

Honorary President, Mrs. George W. Townsend ; President, Mrs. Adelbert Moot ; 
Ist Vice-Pres., Mrs. Leonard W. Dodge, 2d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Henry Wertimer; 8d 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Walter 8. Jenkins; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Edward W. Butt; Oor. Sec, 
*Miss Jean BlaeU; Treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker. 

Directors: Mrs. Judson B. Andrews, Mrs. Charles E. Baker, Mrs. Marcus G. 
Benjamin, Miss Harriet Byers, Mrs. John H. Daniels, *Mrs. James A. Garner, 
Mrs. Fred Greiner, Mrs. E. C. Holbrook, Mrs. Franklin B. Hower, Mrs. Oliver 
Jenkins, Mrs. George M. Kendall, Mrs. Amelia D. Loeberick, Mrs. John Macgregor, 
Mrs. Harry E. McClure, Mrs. George E. More, Mrs. Walter C. Nichols, Mrs. John 
B. Olmsted, Mrs. Mark Packard, Mrs. William G. Pennypadcer, Mrs. Andrew J. 
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Furdy, Mn. Louia W. Simpflon, Mrs. Anfelm J. Smith, Un. Qvj WeUmin, Mrs. 
Hirilliam F. Wendt, Mrs. Frank Webster. 
Buperintendent, Miss Jean Agntw. 

101213 

Honorary President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; President. Mrs. Adelbert 
JCoot; 1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. Henry Wertimer; 2d Vice-Pres., Mrs. John B. Olm- 
sted; 8d Yice-Pres., Mrs. Walter S. Jenkins; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Guy Wellman; Cor. 
43ec., Mrs. George H. Camehl; Treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker. 

Directors: Mrs. John 'Andrews, Mrs. Charles £. Baker, Mrs. Guy L. Baker, 
Mrs. Marcus G. Benjamin, 'Mrs. John H. Daniels, fMrs. Irving Detrereauz, fMrs. 
-Jacob C. Dold, Mrs. Ohsrles J. Ellis, Mrs. William J. Gunnell, Mrs. E. 0. Hoi- 
brook, Mrs. Franklin B. Hower, Mrs. Oliver Jenkins, fMrs. Albert E. Jones, Mrs. 
<3eorge M. Kendall, *Mrs. Edwin J. Keipe, Mrs. Amelia D. Loeberidc, Mrs. Irving 
£yon, Mrs. John Macgregor, Mrs. Henry S. Madden, fMrs. John Madden, Mrs. 
Harry E. McClure *Mrs. Walter C. Nichols, *Mra. Andrew J. Purdy, *Mrs. Looii 
W. Simpson, fMrs. Wilbur F. Smallwood, fMrs. £. R. L. Smith, Mrs. William W. 
Trotter, fMrs. Newton E. Turgeon, Miss Margaret Wall, *Mrs. Frank Webster, 
Ifrs. William F. Wendt 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1918-14 

Honorary President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; President, Mrs. Henry Wertl- 
cner; 1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. Henry S. Madden; 2d Yice-Pres., Mrs. John B. Olmsted; 
4d Vice-Pres., tMrs. Charles J. Ellis ; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Guy Wellman ; Cor. Sec., Mrs. 
^ohn Macgregor; Treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker. 

Directors: Mrs. Charles E. Baker, Mrs. Guy L. Baker, Mrs. Hannah J. Baldy, 
Mrs. Marcus G. Benjamin, Mrs. George H. CSmehl, Mrs. Charles 0. H. Cralgit, 
Mrs. AMn W. Day, Mrs. Irving Devsreaux, Mrs. Jacob 0. Dold, Mrs. WilUam J. 
•Ounnell, Mrs. E. O. Holbrook, ^Un, Arthur S. Hurrell, Mrs. Oliver Jenkins, 
ICrs. Albert E. Jones, Mrs. Amelia D. Loeberick, Mrs. Irving Lyon, Mrs. John 
ICadden, Mrs. R. N. Miller, *Mrs. Olak Montgomery, Mrs. George E. More, Mrs. 
William A. Morgan, Mrs. Henry W. Pottle, Mrs. Samuel W. Powell, fMrs. Henry 
fi. Saunders, Mrs. Wilbur F. Smallwood, Mrs. Anselm J. Smith, Mrs. E. B. L. 
«mith, Mrs. William W. Trotter, Mrs. Newton E. Turgeon, Mrs. Margaret Wall. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 

1014-15 

Honorary President, Mrs. George W. Townsend; President, Mrs. Henry Werti- 
mer; 1st Yice-Pres., Mrs. Henry S. Madden; 2d Yice-Pres., Mrs. Arthur S. Hurrell; 
•Sd Yice-Pres., Mrs. Irving Devereanx; Bee. Sec, *Mrs. Guy Wellman; Cor. Sea, 
^*Mrt. John Macgregor; Treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin Desbecker. 

Directors: Mrs. Charles E. Baker, Mrs. Guy L. Baker, *Mrs. Hannah L. 
BaUly, Mrs. Marcus G. Benjsmin, Mrs. George H. Camdil, Mrs. Roderick J. Cant, 
ICrs. Alvin W. Day, Mrs. Jscob C. Dold, Mrs. William J. Gunnell, Mrs. E. a Hdl- 
tm>ok, Mrs. Arthur S. Hurrell, Mrs. Albert E. Jone^ Mrs. Oliver Jenkins, Mrs. 
Irving Lyon, Mrs. John Madden, Mrs. R. 0. Miller, Mrs. George E. More, Mrs. 
WiUam A. Morgan, Mrs. Jdbm. B. Olmsted, tHrs. William J. Palmer, Mrs. Samuel 
If. Powell, Mrs. Henry W. Pottle, Mrs. Henry B. Saunders, Mrs. M. L. Shearer, 
Mrs. Anselm J. Smith, Mrs. E. R. L. Smith, Mrs. William W. Trotter, Miss Mar- 
;CBret WaU. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 
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iei6-i« 

Honorary President, Mrs. Georfe W. Townsend; President, Mrs. Luden Howep 
1st Vice-Pret., Mrs. Oliver A. Jenkins; 2d Vice-Pres., Mrs. Irring Dereretaz; 
8d Vioe-Pres., Mrs. Frederick J. Shepard; Bee. Sec., Mrs. Norman T. Cook; Cor^ 
Sec, Mrs. Harry E. McClure; Treasurer, Mrs. WilUam O. Letchworth. 

Directors: Mrs. D. 8. Alexander, *Mrs. Guj L. Baker, Mrs. Franklin W^ 
Barrows, Mrs. Marcus O. Benjamin, Mrs. George H. Carmehl, Mrs. Boderick J^ 
Oant^ tMrs. Walter P. Ckwke, Mrs. Charles A. Damon, Mrs. Ahrin W. Day, Mrs. 
Jacob C. Dold, fHrs* D. M. Estee, Mrs. William J. GunneU, Mrs. Bertha Hubbard,. 
Mrs. B. C. Hudson, Mrs. Eli T. Hosmer, Mrs. Albert B. Jones, Mrs. Irring I^oiv 
Mrs. Heniy S. Madden, Mrs. John H. Madden, Mrs. B. C. Miller, Mrs. Adelhtrt 
Moot, *Mr8. George E. More, Mrs. W. J. Palmer, Mrs. James B. Parke, Mrs. Henry* 
W. Pottle, Mrs. Henry B. Saunders, Mrs» Anselm J. Smith, Miss Bme Shiels, Mn.. 
L. C. Treat, Mrs. William W. Totter, Miss Margaret Wall. 

Superintendent, Miss Jean Agnew. 



MEMBERSHIP 
Life Members 



*Adam, Mrs. Robert B. 

Albright, Mrs. J. J. 

Alexander, Mrs. D. S. 

Altman, Mrs. Henry 

Bancroft, Mrs. J. B. 

Barney, Mrs. William G. 
*Barmim, Mrs. Theodore D. 
*BarBe, Mrs. C. B. T. 

Bartlett, Mrs. G. Hunter 

Becker, Mrs. Philip 

Bemis, Mrs. Esther Glenny 
'Bender, Dr. Ida C. 
•Benedict, Mrs. N. G. 
•Birdsall, Mrs. S. J. 
•Bishop, Mrs. 0. F. 

Blodc, Mrs. Joseph 

Brim, Mrs. William 

Buchanan, Mrs. W. L 
•Bull, Mrs. Louis A. 

Bush, Mrs. John W. 

Case, Mrs. Whitney A. 

Chandler, Mrs. W. F. 
•Chaney, Mrs. N. P. 

Cbeney, Mrs. E. O. 

Charles, Mrs. Frederick I^ob 
•Chester, Mrs. Lucas 
•Chester, Mrs. Thmnas 

Chittenden. Mrs. John S. 
•aarke, Mrs. Stephen a 
•Clement, Mrs. Junes W. 

Clement, Mrs. Stei^ien M. 

Cooke, Mrs. Walter Piatt 

Cox, Un, Bobert Lynn 

Crawford, Mrs. John 
•Crocker, Mrs. L. L. 
•Cfocer, Mrs. M. A. 

Croudi, Mrs. H. B. 

Dakin, Mrs. Anna Felton 
•Daniels, Mrs. Charles 

Darling, Mrs. A. L. 



•Davidson, Mrs. James 
•Dawes, Mrs. J. H. 
•Demarest, Mrs. J. F. 

Denny, Mrs. J. D. 

Desbecker, Mrs. Benjamin 

Devereaux, Mrs. Irving 

Devereux. Mrs. Virginia Evans. 
•Diefal, Mrs. Louise A. 
•Dodge, Mrs. Leonard 

Dold, Mrs. Jacob C. 

Douglas, Mrs. William A. 

Dunbar, Miss Ludlla 
•Eastman, Miss Sylvia J. 
•Eckley, Mrs. Joseph S. 

Eisele, Miss Margaret 

Esty, Mrs. Harold N. 
•Evans, Mrs. Charles W. 

Felker, Mrs. Samuel D. 

Fenton, Mrs. Clarence M. 

Ford, Mrs. Henry B. 

Forman, Mrs. George V. 

Foster, Mrs. James F. 

Foster, Mrs. John D. 

Foster, Mrs. Orin E. 

Fryer, Mrs. Bobert L. 

Fullerton, Mrs. Hcmy 8. 

Ganson, Mrs. James 

Garretson, Mrs. E. B. 

Gets, Mrs. Beuben J. 

Gibbs, Mrs. Clinton B. 
•Glenny, Mrs. Esther A. 
•Goodyear, Mrs. E. P. 
•Goodyear, Mrs. Frank H. 

Granger, Mrs. Edmund 

Grant, Mrs. Henry T. 
•Green, Mrs. Hiram T. 

Green, Miss Keturah 

Greiner, Mrs. Charles M. 

Greiner, Mrs. Fred 

Grosvenor, Miss Abby W. 
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Grotvenor, Hifi Lucratia 
'Qoentlier, Mrs. a O. 
•HAincf, Mn. Alfred 
•Hamlin, Mn. C. J. 

Hamlin, Mn. William 
*Harrower, Mn. H. 0. 
•Haakini, MiM Elica S. 

Hajea, Mn. Edmund 

Hajea, Mn. George E. 

Heditrom, Mn. Anna M. 
*Hengerer, Mn. William 

Heraee, Mn. Annette G. 

HiU, Mn. Emma Beed 
•Holland. Mn. Nelwn 

Horton, Mrs. John Miller 

Howard, Mi« Alice A. 
'Howard. Mrs. E. H. 
•Howard. Mrs. George 

Howard. Mrs. RufiM L. 

Hnbbell, Mrs. A. A. 

Husted, Mn. B. M. 

Hnsted. Mim Edith M. 

Hutchinson. Mrs. E. H. 

James, Mrs. F. H. 
•Jones, Mrs. Charles Sunmer 

Jones, Miss Grace B. 

Jones. Mrs. JoeeiA T. 

Justice. Mn. William G. 
•Langdon. Mrs. Andrew 

Larkin, Mrs. John D. 
•Latour. Miss Bliaabeth 

Lauts. Mrs; diaries 

Lee, Mrs. Franklin 
•Lee, Mrs. James H. 

Lee. Mrs. Walter 0. 

Letcfaworth. Mn. Edward H. 

Letchworth, Mrs. Geoffrey J. 

Letchworth, Mrs. George J. 

Letchworth, Mrs. Josiah 

Letchworth, Mrs. Ogden P. 

Letchworth, Mn. Pierre 

Letchworth, Mrs. William O. 

Lewis, Mrs. George Howard 

Linen, Mrs. John B. 
•Uttell, Mrs. H. H. 
•Loomis, Mrs. Caroline E. 

I^le. Mrs. Charles P. 

McGowan, Miss Blinbeth 

McNaughton, Mrs. Pliny 

Mcpherson, Mrs. E. A. 

McCready, Mrs. B. W. 
•McWilliams. Mrs. J. J. 
•Manchester. Miss Harriet B. 
•Marsh, Mrs. Janette 

Mathews. Mrs. Geotfre B. 

Merer, Mrs. Joseph B. 

Meldrum. Mrs. Alexander B. 

Midiael, Mrs. Edward 
•Midiael. Mrs. John 
. Miles. Mrs. H. D. 
•Mitdiell. Mrs. 8. 8. 
•Montgomery. Mn. H. L. 
•Moore, Mrs. diester 

Moore, Mrs. Theodore M. 

Moot, Mrs. Adelbert 

More, Mrs. George E. 

Mnensterberg, Mrs. Helen Bice 

Munro^ Mrs. Josiah G. 



Norton, Mrs. Porter 

Ogle, Mrs. Ponsonby 
•Ohnsted, Mrs. Elisabeth 

Packard, Mrs. Mark 

Pardee, Mrs. Alice L. 

Pardee, Mn. Charles W. 

Parke, Mrs. James B. 

Peters. Mrs. Katberine H. 

Pierce, Mrs. Bay Y. 

Plimpton, Mrs. George A. 

Porter, Miss Elisabeth 

Potter, Mrs. D. Frederick 
•Bansom. Mrs. M. A. 
•Bathbun, Mrs. C. H. 

Baybum, Mrs. Perry 

Bice, Mrs. Edward B. 

Bichmond, Mrs. Jewett M. 

Bobb, Mrs. Buth Larkin 

Bbberts^ Mn. James A. 
•Bogers, Mrs. Sherman 8. 

Bogers, Mrs. William A. 

Boeenau, Mrs. Darid 

Boss, Mrs. James H. 
•Bumrill, Mrs. Jennie 

Buncie, Mrs. 8. H. 

8atterfleld,' Mrs. John 

Saunderson, Mrs. Marie Satterflclo 

8chaeffer, Mrs. G. A. 

Sedgwick, Mrs. Lily Bogen 

Shepard, Mrs. Frederidc J. 

ffiiepard. Mrs. Sidney 

Sidway, Mrs. Franklin 

Sidway, Mrs. Balph H. 

Slote, Mrs. John 

Spaulding, Mrs. 8. 8. 

Spiegel, Mrs. Marcus 

Sprague, Mrs. Carleton 

Springer. Mrs. Guy M. 

Steams, Mrs. Virginia Bartlett 

Stevens, Mrs. Charlotte 8. 

Stevens, Mrs. Frederick H. 

Stevenson, Miss Amelia 

Stewart, Mrs. John T. 
•Stickney. Mrs. Josephine 

Stoddart, Mrs. Thomas 
•Talbot. Mrs. CalisU M. 
•Tsylor. Miss Jessie 
•Taylor, Mrs. Sophia 

Thomas, Mrs. Adelaide Bichmond 
•Thompson. Miss Ann 
•Tiift. Mrs. Wrilson 8. 

Tillinghast, Mrs. James 
•Townsend, Mn. George W. 
•Tncy, Mrs. Agnes Ethel 

Treglown, Mn. Hennr 

Underbill. Mrs. Charles M. 

Volckmai), Mrs. Mary 
•Walker. Mrs. Charles B. 

Warner. Mrs. George P. 
•Watson^ Mrs. 8. V. B. 
•White. Mrs, Georae C. 

White. Mrs. H. G. 
•White. Mn. James P. 

White. Mrs. M. B. 

White, Miss Millicent B. 
•White, Mrs. Truman C. 
•Williams. Mrs. Benjamin R. 

Wilson. Mrs. Char1e<t R. 
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Wilson, MiM Edith B. 
*WiltoD, Mrs. Jane OL 
Wriggint, Mrs. Evelyn Walker 

Associate Members. 

*Boldt. John E. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 

NIAGARA SHIP CANAL 

PROJECTS 

BY HON. HENRY W. HILL 



NOTE. 

The following hiBtorical ttudj, hj Hon. Henry W. Hill, PreeideBt 
of the Buffalo Historical Society, was prepared for the Canal Com- 
mittee of the Buffalo Cfaambfr of Oommeree, and eonstititted a report 
of that committee, as set forth in the following, from the records of 
the Chamber of Commerce: 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, held on Tuesday evening. May 8, 1917, 
at 6.15 o'clock, the foHowing report, submitted by the Cuial Com- 
mittee, reviewing the history of inland waterways projects in relation 
to New York State, Lake Erie and Lake Ontario^ and discussing the 
project of a ship canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario as a 
political, naval or military necessity and as a commercial waterway, 
was presented and the resolution embracing the conclusions of the 
Canal Committee, as printed herein, was unanimously approved. 

The historical character of the report, and the intimate relation of 
its author to the activities of the Buffalo Historical Society are 
deemed suiBcient reasons for including it in the present volume. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
NIAGARA SHIP CANAL PROJECTS 



Ob a Ship Channel Between Lake Erie and Lake 

Ontario 



By Hon. Henrt W. Hill 
President of the Buffalo Historical Society 



The Canal Committee of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce has had under consideration that provision con* 
tained in Section 2 of the Bivers and Harbors Act of Con- 
gress, approved July 27, 1916, authorizing and directing^ 
the Secretary of War to cause a preliminary examination 
and survey for a waterway or ship channel along the most 
practical route between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario of 
sufficient capacity to admit the largest vessels in use on the 
Great Lakes, and submit the following report : 

The mandatory terms of the Act of Congress leave little- 
that can be done at this late day, other than to call attention 
to some of the similar and other projects during the past 
two centuries, which were designed to establish navigable 
communication between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. All 
such practical information may be useful in determining- 
wfaat the Federal government ought to do in the premises 
on the subject. This has necessarily extended the report 
beyond the mere conclusions of the committee. 

The Niagara Ship Canal project is not a new one and is- 
periodically reoccurring. A review of the acts of the State 
and Federal governments in relation to the matter, . as it 
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has hitherto been pressed for consideration, may aid the 
directors of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and others 
in determining whether or not the project is of sufficient 
importance to warrant the enormous expenditure of money 
necessary for its construction and operation. 

Your committee has considered the subject of the Niagara 
Ship Canal under the following heads : 

First: An historical view of the project; 

Second: The project as a political, naval or military 
necessit}' ; 

Third: The project as a commercial waterway. 

The history of the project for such proposed uses, how- 
ever, is not chronologically consecutive and is necessarily 
more or less involved on account of the individual, cor- 
porate. State and Federal activities put forth for its accom- 
plishment That, however, does not preclude an historical 
review of such principal attempts hitherto made to secure 
«uch a waterway prefatory to the conclusions of the canal 
<M>mmittee as hereinafter stated. 



I. AN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

In a report of a special agent of the French Government, 
named Clerambaut d'Aigremont, dated October 18, 1710, 
occurs the following in its English version : 

When I passed the portage at Niagara it did not appear to me 
that any eommunication between Lake Ontario or Lake Erie eould be 
made that could avoid this portage, and if M. de la Mothe (Cadillae) 
knows a means of doing so, I think he is the only man in the country 
^who does. Bnt, M7 Lord, even if it were true that a communication 
with Lake Ontario or Lake Erie could be made, it could onlj be done 
^th verj great expense and it would not follow from that, that De- 
troit would be able to obtain from Montreal any help it might need in 
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ease of war with the Iroquois, for such help could not even be given 
to Fort Prontenac, which has to be passed through on the way to 
Detroit. 

Prior to the surrender of Fort Niagara to the British on 
Jnly 25, 1759, the western part of the State was imder the 
control of the French Govemment and there is no record of 
any attempt to establish navigable communication between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario during that period, nor for the 
several decades thereafter. 

It will be remembered that a trading post was established 
at Niagara as early as 1720, and that in the year 1721, there 
was the '* beginning of a great trade with the Indians upon 
the Great Lakes," and that Cadwallader Golden, in his 
** Memorial Gonceming the Purr-trade of the Province of 
New York,'' presented to Sir WiUiam Burnet, Gaptain- 
Gteneral and Governor of the Province under date of 
November, 1724, called attention to the water-carriage be- 
tween the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi River with short land carriages between them. 

In that remarkable memorial he also called attention to 
the advantages of the inland waterways of the state, ex- 
tending from Albany to the country of the Senecas, over 
which goods and furs might be easily and economically 
transported and which he considered ''more advantageous 
than the way the French were obliged to take by the great 
Pall of Jagara (Niagara), because narrow rivers are safer 
than the lakes, where they were obliged to go ashore, if 
there be any wind upon them." 

The memorial is a long and intelligent presentation of 
the advantages possessed by the Province of New York over 
the St. Lawrence route to the sea through the then French 
territory. To him may be ascribed the credit of being the 
first to point out the remarkable system of waterways in 
New York, which might easily be made to intercommunicate 
as was afterwards done. However, he did not suggest a 
navigable waterway between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
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First Legislative Act in 1792. 

In the extension of the routes and increasing volume of 
trade westerly from the Hudson to and beyond the Great 
Lakes during three-fourths of the eighteenth century, not- 
withstanding the| jgeneral use of the lakes, rivers and 
streams of the Province as the principal highways of trade 
•and travel, nothing was done to effect navigable communi- 
<sation between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, though Sir 
Henry Moore, Governor of the Province, in 1768, proposed 
the construction of a canal around Little Falls on the plan 
of the Grand Canal of Languedoc in France to establish 
water communication between the Hudson and Lake On- 
tario. No details are obtainable of a reported canal survey 
around Niagara Falls in 1784. 

The first legislative act of the State authorizing the con- 
struction of artificial canals to connect its natural navigable 
waters was chapter 40 of the laws of 1792. The act author- 
ized the incorporation of the Western Inland Lock Naviga- 
tion Company, for the purpose of opening a lock navigation 
from the Hudson to Lake Ontario and from the Three- 
Hiver Point up Seneca River to the lakes of Western New 
York for boats of two feet draft, 40 feet long and 20 feet 
wide, and fifteen years in time was allotted to the com- 
pany for the construction of the entire works. That, how- 
ever, did not provide for navigable communication between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 

The first State law on the subject was chapter 92 of the 
laws of 1798 entitled, ** An Act for Opening the Navigation 
Between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, ' ' incorporating * * The 
Niagara Canal Company," which company was authorized 
to lay out and survey the most practical route between the 
navigable waters of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario and to 
<;onstruct a canal by means of locks and other devices large 
enough to admit the passage of vessels 70 feet long, 16 feet 
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wide and having a draft of four feet. That company was 
given ten years to complete the project, but did nothing. 

In .1808, a concurrent resolution of Assembly and Senate 
was adopted, authorizing an accurate survey of the rivers, 
streams and waters in the usual route of communication be- 
tween the Hudson Biver and Lake Erie and such other con« 
templated route as the surveyor-general might deem proper 
and cause the same to be delineated on charts or maps for 
that purpose, one copy of which survey was to be filed with 
the Secretary of State and another copy was to be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States. 

James Geddes wias appointed to make that survey and 
among the directions given him by the Surveyor-General, 
Simeon De Witt, was ''the ground between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, which must be examined with a view to deter- 
mine what will be the most eligible track for a canal from 
below Niagara Falls to Lake Erie and to have the level 
taken throughout the whole distance between the two 
lakes." Mr. Geddes made such survey from the outlet of 
Lake Erie down the rapids at Black Bock, where he esti- 
mated the fall at four feet seven inches and to the lower 
storehouse at Black Rock at six feet, thence to Schlosser's, 
a distance of 18 miles, where he estimated the fall at 
nine feet and thence to Lewiston, where he estimated the 
fall at 317 feet, and from Lewiston to Lake Ontario, a dis- 
tance of six miles, he estimated the fall at two feet, making 
the entire fall from lake to lake 334 feet. 

The Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, with all 
their facilities for accurate measurements, in 1898, esti- 
mated the difference in mean levels of the two lakes at 330 
feet, only four feet less than the estimate made by James 
Geddes earlier, and that difference may have been due to 
high waters in Lake Erie when his measurements were 
made. He described the method of transporting salt and 
other merchandise from Lewiston over the Niagara portage 
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eight miles to Schlosser's and thence hy boat to the upper 
storehouse at Black Bock. The charge was 75 cents per 
barrel of salt and one dollar per barrel for other meirchan- 
dise. 

James Oeddes suggested two routes for a sloop canal be- 
tween the lakes, one crossing the Tonawanda creek on an 
aqueduct via Cayuga Island, across Gill creek to the brow 
of the mountain (Niagara escarpment) and the other Tia 
Gill creek, thence through a side cut to the Mills and to 
the top of the mountain (Niagara escarpment). He pro- 
posed that both routes converge at the point and descend 
to the river through a flight of locks far enough to prevent 
great waste of water, '*or," said he, *'the vessels below 
might sail almost under the boats above, and the goods be 
draws on ways up 315 perpendicular feet, by means of 
machinery wrought by the water which would run through 
the canal." 

The first proposed route required an artificial cut from 
Lake Erie to Lewiston, little njore than 26 miles, with very 
little rock and the second proposed route involved four 
miles more of rock cut than the first route had. At that 
time (1808) there were no wagon roads between Schlosser's 
and Black Bock, and James Geddes was obliged to ride his 
horse across creeks and swim him over others. James 
Greddes also surveyed an interior canal route via Cayuga 
marshes. Mud creek, Tonawanda creek and Niagara river 
to Lake Erie. 

Interior Boute to be Preferred. 

In his comparison of the Ontario with the interior route, 
he called attention to the argument, then insisted upon, in 
favor of the latter; namely, **that it would be bad policy in 
the United States to open a communication for sloops be- 
tween Erie and Ontario, as the products of all the upper 
lakes would, on their passage to the ocean, come into On- 
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tario and when there, the lockage to the tide in the St. 
Lawrence being only 206 feet, while it is 574 feet to the 
tide in the Hudson, there would be danger of the whole lake 
trade being diverted to a port in the territory of another 
nation. . . . The interior route to be preferred, as 
being free from the risk and uncertainty of the wind and 
wave'' on Lake Ontario. (I, Canal Laws, 31.) 

That argument is still relevant to the discussion of the 
policy to be adopted by the United States government and 
is being used with some force in opposition to the proposed 
Niagara Ship Canal. 

In 1808, Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
ported on a canal for sloop navigation around Niagara 
Falls at an estimated cost of one million dollars, but Con- 
gress took no action thereon. 

In 1810, Senator John Pope of Kentucky introduced a 
bill in the Senate of the United States for many waterway 
projects, including a canal to pass the cataract of Niagara. 
That failed of passage. At the same session of Congress, 
Hon. Peter B. Porter presented a resolution in the House of 
Representatives authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee to examine into the expediency of appropriating 
public lands for the opening of roads and canals. Mr. 
Porter, as chairman of that committee, reported a bill for 
the improvement of roads and canals, among which was a 
provision ''for opening canals from the Hudson to take 
Ontario and around the Falls of Niagara." 

Cadwalladeir D. Colden reported in his Memoir that, in 
1810, the Legislature was memorialized by many citizens in 
different parts of the state, that Canada was attracting the 
greatest part of our internal commerce in consequence of 
the facilities, which were offered by water communications, 
to transport commodities to her markets. 

On March 13, 1810, the State Senate adopted a resolution 
appointing seven commissioners, including Qouvemeur 
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Morris and De Witt Clinton, to procure such surveys as to 
them shall seem necessary and proper in relation to inland 
navigation from the Hudson river to Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie, which was concurred in by the Assembly on 
March 15, 1810. On March 2, 1811, the commissioners 
made their report to the Legislature. In that report, 
among other things, in response to the question: ''Would 
it not be advisable to descend from Lake Erie into Lake 
Ontario, rather than encounter the difficulty axid expense 
of building a canal from Lake Erie via the Cayuga marshes 
to the Hudson river t" the commissioners stated that they 
''believe it would not; ... it is sufficient to say that 
articles for exportation, when once afloat on Lake Ontario, 
will, generally speaking, go to Montreal, unless our British 
neighbors are blind to their own interests. ... It is 
probable that a good sloop navigation from above the 
gallots to Montreal would cost less than a good boat naviga- 
tion from Oswego to Rome. The extent of this last, deduct- 
ing the Oneida lake, is 56 miles; the fall is on an average 
near 40 inches per mile ; the supply of water is doubtful 
and in 12 miles of the distance, obstacles almost insur- 
mountable present themselves." 

Some of the principal reasons for a canal along the in- 
terior route were that its water supply might be largely 
drawn from Lake Erie for that part of the canal extending 
from Lake Erie to Montezuma and that some of the lakes 
of Central New York might also be drawn upon as feeders 
for the canal in its middle and a part of its western divi- 
sions. The lowest point in its middle and western divisions 
of the proposed canal was at the proposed Seneca aqueduct, 
whose spillway afterwards constructed was 393 feet above 
tidewater, approximately 144 feet above the level of Lake 
Ontario, thus avoiding the 144 feet lockage down to Lake 
Ontario and then the 144 feet lockage up from that lake to 
the lowest level of any part of the Erie canal subsequently 
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constructed; or, in other words, there was to be a saving 
of 288 feet in canal lockage via the interior route as 
compared with the Ontario route, and what is still more 
important on account of the limited water supply on the 
Rome summit' level, as hereinafter stated, there would be 
the great saving in water required to operate such 288 feet 
of additional canal lockage. The Rome summit level is ap- 
proximately 170 feet above the level of Lake Ontario. It 
ivould have been necessary to have overcome that eleva- 
tion by locks had the Ontario route been selected for thf 
original Erie canal. 

Turned Commerce op the Upper Lakes. 

After discussing the advantages of the interior New 
York State route over those of Ontario-St. Lawrence river 
route, the commissioners said that ''It is evident that the 
canal will, if properly effected, turn to the United States 
the commerce of the upper lakes." That prophecy was 
abundantly fulfilled in the vast Qreat Lakes' tonnage over 
the Erie canal for three-fourths of a century after its com- 
pletion in 1825. 

The act to provide for the improvement of the internal 
navigation of the state, passed April 8, 1811, authorized 
Gouvemeur Morris, De Witt Clinton and seven other com- 
missioners to make application, to the Congress of the 
United States and legislature of any state or territory to 
co-operate and aid in the undertaking of establishing canal 
navigation between the Great Lakes and the Hudson river. 

Only the States of Tennessee, Massachusetts and Ohio 
instructed their representatives in Congress to favor the 
project. Michigan opposed the interior route, but favored 
a canal around the cataract of Niagara and another by the 
Falls of Oswego. The New York Commissioners inferred 
that decision was due to information not foiuided in fact, 
although President Madison sent a special message to Con- 
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gress on the subject and a bill was introduced to appro- 
priate four million acres of land to the State of New York 
as soon as canal navigation be opened between Lake Erie 
and the Hudson river, 63 feet wide on the top, 45 feet wide 
on the bottom and 5 feet deep, for boats 60 feet long, 18 
feet wide and drawing 3 feet of water. The committee, te 
which the bill was referred, failed to make a favorable 
report thereon. Various reasons were assigned for such 
non-action. Prom that time to the present. Congress has 
made no appropriation of lands or money towards the cost 
of the construction of any of the New York canals, nor of 
a Niagara ship canal. In their report, under date of March 
14, 1812, the commissioners opposed the Niagara-Ontario 
route for various reasons, one of which they stated as fol- 
lows, that ** Instead of drawing to us the trade of our 
neighbors it would turn much of bur trade to them.'' 

In their lengthy report are presented the facts that ulti^ 
mately led to the adoption of the interior route instead ol 
the Ontario route. 

The Canal Commissioners reported again on March 8,. 
1814, quoting with approval the statement of William 
Weston, the distinguished engineer, formerly employed by 
the Western Inland Lock Navigation Co. in substance that 
* * the stupendous plan of imiting Lake Erie with the Hud- 
son . . . would insure the commerce of the immense 
extent of country bordering upon the upper lakes . . . 
and would in its eventual consequences render New York 
the greatest commercial emporium in the world." Water 
might be taken for the canal from Lake Erie as far as 
Seneca river. 

Again on March 8, 1816, the Canal Commissioners re- 
ported among other things, that '*the route from Rome to 
the Seneca river . . . would have the most imme- 
diate tendency to divert the trade from passing down the 
Oswego river to Lake Ontario and Montreal, to permit 
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which would be improvidwitly to abandon to a foreign and 
a rival nation commercial advantages, which ages may not 
enable us to reclaim." That was the opinion of such Canal 
Commissioners and statesmen as Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
De Witt Clinton, Simeon De Witt, Peter B. Porter, Thomas 
JEddy, Robert Fulton and Charles D. Cooper a century ago 
and is worthy of serious consideration in forecasting the 
results that may still follow from the construction of a 
45hip canal between Lakes Erie and Ontario, for it will not 
be practicable to operate as economically a ship canal from 
Oswego to the Hudson as down the St. Lawrence to the 
ocean. That was pointed out by William Weston in 1812. 
Purther reference to the subject will hereinafter appear. 

In the memorial of the citizens of New York in 1816, in 
favor of canal navigation between the western lakes and 
tidewaters of the Hudson, it is stated that *'when a vessel 
once descends into Ontario, she will pursue the course or- 
dained by nature. The British Government are fully aware 
of this and are now taking the most active measures to 
facilitate the passage down the St. Lawrence.'' 

For a time that settled the controversy. The argument 
then used applies with equal force today. 

In November, 1816, a further appeal was made to Con- 
fess and to Ohio, Kentucky and Vermont (I, Canal Laws, 
269), for aid, but Ohio alone, responded, offering to co- 
operate if some feasible plan could be formulated agree- 
able to both states (I, Canal Laws, 280). The Government 
of the United States was expected to appropriate lands or 
money (I, Canal Laws, 280, 285), but it failed to do so. 

Corporation Effort which Failed. 

In 1826, Nathan S. Roberts, the engineer in charge of the 
construction of the locks at Lockport and the Erie canal 
from Lockport to Buffalo in 1822 to 1825, was engaged by 
individuals to make a survey of a proposed ship canal 
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around Niagara Falls. That was made for the purpose of 
securing a charter from the State for a corporation to build 
and operate such a canal. Mr. Roberts at that time made- 
such a survey for a canal 60 feet wide at the surface, 3& 
feet wide at the bottom and 8 feet deep. Such a canal 
would hardly be large enough for the accommodation of 
war vessels of any considerable side. 

The Utica Convention of 1834 memorialized the Legis- 
lature and Congress to construct navigable communication, 
between Lake- Ontario and the Hudson river and also be* 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, primarily for commer-^ 
cial purposes and incidentally as a military defense, but 
the size of the waterway advocated by th^t convention? 
would have been inadequate to admit war vessels of more 
than eight feet draft, thus showing that the argument as. 
a political, naval or military necessity was made merely 
as an aid to secure the favorable action of Congress on a. 
commercial project. Congress made no response to that, 
memorial. 

In 1835-6, Captain William 6. Williams surveyed four 
routes for a ship canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 
One route was via Niagara river and Lewiston, and another 
via Niagara river. Gill and Four-Mile creeks to Lake On- 
tario, and another via Cayuga and the Twelve-Mile creek, 
to Lake Ontario, and another via Niagara river, Tonawanda 
creek, Lockport and Eighteen-Mile creek. He estimated 
the cost of these at from two and one-half to five millions of 
dollars. He proposed to make locks 200 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, 10 feet deep, and the canal 110 feet wide at the sur^ 
face. The locks were not to have a lift exceeding 10 feet 
with intermediate basins between the locks. He also urged 
its construction for military purposes as well as a commer- 
cial necessity.^ 



1. Print copies of the nirvcTB and profile mapt of the Mreral routes •orreytd br 
Oaptain William G. Williams for the proposed Niagara Ship Canal are in the libnur 
of the Buffalo Historical Society. In the same depository, and in the Orosrenor 
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House Document No. 174 of the 1st Session of the 24th 
Congress, bearing dated March 2, 1836, contains a topo- 
graphical survey of the harbor at the Eighteen-Mile creek, 
made by Captain William 6. Williams of the United States 
Topographical Engineers for the purpose of securing a 
channel 75 feet wide and 10 feet deep for a distance of 
1,500 feet. In 1837, the Legislature of Ohio adopted a reso- 
lution relative to such a ship canal. 

House Document No. 463 of the 2d session of the 25th 
Congress, dated January, 1838, is the report of the com- 
mittee on roads and canals of the House of Representa- 
tives on a ship canal around the Falls of Niagara and con- 
tains a recital of the various efforts theretofore made by 
the State and National governments to establish such a 
navigable waterway between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario 
to accommodate the larger class of steamboats or vessels 
navigating Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. It was based 
upon and included the survey of Captain William G. Wil- 
liams, made in 1835-1836. 

A joint resolution was presented in the Assembly on 
February 15, 1840, reading as follows: "That the consent 
of the Legislature is hereby given to the construction, by 
the Governor of the state, of a ship canal around the Falls 
of Niagara, and that the Senators and Representatives of 
this state in the Congress of the United States be requested 
to use their best efforts to procure the passage of a bill for 
this purpose." That was concurred in by the Senate on 
April 18, 1840. Nothing, however, was done by Congress 
of the United States in relation thereto. 

The Michigan Legislature presented a resolution to the 
House of Representatives, under date of December 29, 1849, 
directing its Senators and Representatives in Congress to 



Libniy at Buffalo, maj be found manj maps, papers, publications and documents 
relating to this and other actlTities in the region. The writer takes this oppor- 
tunity to express to the ottcers of both the Grosvenor Library and the Buffalo 
Historical Society his appreciation of the courtesies extended to him in placing at 
his disposal the material in their libraries for his use in the prepsration of this 
report. 
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use all honorable means in obtaining appropriations of 
money for the construction of a ship canal by the general 
government around the Falls of Niagara, uniting the waters 
of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, both as a commercial neces- 
sity and a military expediency. The report (Senate Misc. 
Doc. No. 5, 1st Session, Slst Congress) was based upon the 
survey of Captain William G. Williams. 

Congress Refused to Aid Project. 

A corporation with a capital stock of $5,000,000 was in- 
corporated under chapter 595 of the laws of 1853, authoriz- 
ing the construction of a canal from some point above 
Niagara Falls to some place below the Falls or on the shore 
of Lake Ontario to allow vessels of at least 500 tons burthen 
to pass through it. However, it was unable to proceed with 
the work, and the Legislature of Illinois, on February 28, 
1854, adopted a resolution, which was presented to Con- 
gress on March 21, 1854 (House Misc. Doc. No. 36 of the 
1st Session of the 33d Congress), reciting that: 

Whereas, A New York Company had been formed in 1853 to 
build a ship canal around the Falls of Niagara and was unable to 
proceed without the aid of national government, therefore be it 

Besolved. That the Representatives in Congress from the state of 
Illinois be instructed to favor and to make such grant of lands as 
they may deem just and necessary in aid of the completion, at as 
early a date as is practicable, a ship canal around the Falls of 
Niagara in accordance with the Act of the Legislature of New York 
upon that subject, passed -July 1, 1853.2 

Congress took no action thereon. 

In 1854, Charles B. Stuart and Edward Serrell reported 
on the proposed Niagara ship canal as follows : 

**Por this project various plans have been proposed and 
surveys made at different periods during the past half 
century.'' 



2 See Home Misc. Doc. No. 86, Ist Session, 33d Congrress. 
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The principal examination theretofore made was that of 
the late Captain William G. Williams, United States Topo- 
graphical Engineer in 1835-1836, of which an able report 
was submitted to Congress with information as to the feasi- 
bility of the route. Their estimates were based upon the 
eost of a canal of sufficient capacity to accommodate ves- 
sels then in use, which was not larger than would be neces- 
sary for thousand-ton canal barges. 

On May 11, 1858, a committee of the House of Repre- 
43entatiyes reported in favor of a bill granting lands to aid 
in the construction of the Niagara Ship Canal, basing their 
report largely on the survey of Captain William G. Wil- 
liams of the United States Topographical Engineers, which 
survey was made in 1835, and upon the experience of the 
Western Inland Lock Navigation Company between Seneca 
Falls and Schenectady, and upon the joint resolution of 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and upon resolutions of Boards of Trade in Chicago, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Racine and other western towns. This 
last Congressional report is a lengthy one and contains a 
resume of some of the preceding steps taken to establish 
such waterway communication between those lakes. Its 
recital of facts is not entirely accurate and its recommenda- 
tions do not appear to have been adopted.^ 

In 1862, Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, urged upon the Con- 
gress of the United States the construction of gunboat locks 
in the Erie and Oswego canals, which Congress declined to 
<»onstruct. 

The National Canal Convention of 1863, in which Hon. 
Samuel B. Ruggles was a prominent member, favored the 
-construction or enlargement of ship canals connecting the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean as of national, military 
and commercial importance with dimensions sufficient to 



3 Soe Reports of Committee of the House of Representatives, Vol. 8, 1857-1858. 
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pass gunboats, on the ground that they would furnish th^ 
most efficient means of protecting the northern frontier. 

The State Senate Committee on Commerce and Naviga- 
tion in January, 1864, reported in favor of the construc- 
tion, by a corporation, of a ship canal between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario and in 1866 such a company was in- 
corporated, though primarily for commercial purposes aa 
will hereinafter appear. 

In the Report No. 53 of the 3d Session of the 37th Con- 
gress presented by the select committee on the Niagara Ship 
Canal, dated March 3, 1863, it is stated that ''the project 
of the ship canal to connect the navigable waters of Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario has for many years claimed the 
attention of the general government as one of conceded 
public utility and one whose construction is immediately 
connected with the military and commercial prosperity of 
the country.'' 

Four Alternate Routes Proposed. 

In that report four different routes were proposed, one 
from Porter's storehouse on the Niagara river to a point 
below Niagara Falls near the village of Lewiston, the second 
starting from the same point as proposed route number one 
and terminating at the mouth of the Four-Mile creek on 
Lake Ontario, the third commencing at Niagara river, fol- 
lows up Ca)niga creek and across Lewiston ridge at Pekin 
and descends to the mouth of the Twelve-Mile creek and the 
fourth leaves Niagara river at the mouth of Tonawanda 
creek, intercepts the Niagara canal at Pendleton and fol- 
lows the canal to Lockport and descends the ridge at Lock- 
port and pursues the flow of the Eighteen-Mile creek to its 
mouth. 

The committee expressed no preference as to either of 
these routes and reported that it ought to be left to the 
President of the United States, or officers appointed by him,. 
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to make a selection and designate a route. That report 
also states that ^^that the system of gunboat fighting upon 
our lakes, rivers and other waters has become so efficient 
and consequently was so popular of late in our (civil) war^ 
that the attention of Congress and the government is turned 
towards developing and extending it to a much larger and 
more perfect system and to give it still more efficiency."* 

In 1863, the State Engineer estimated the cost of locks 
225 feet long, 26 feet wide and 7 feet deep, to pass gun- 
boats through the Erie canal, at $11,902,888. 

The memorial of Horace H. Day, presented on March 3^ 
1863, in favor of the Niagara ship canal, was referred to 
the committee on Naval Aifairs and reported upon by that 
committee of the House of Representatives with the recom- 
mendation that the whole subject be indefinitely post- 
poned.^ 

In 1863, surveys were made by Daniel Marsh, assisted by 
Oeorge D. Stillson, for a ship canal around Niagara Falls. 
That canal was to have had locks 275 feet long, 45 feet wide^ 
with chambers containing 12 feet of water. Those were 
identical in size with barge canal locks, except they were 
to be not quite so long. The cost of that canal, with single 
locks, was estimated at $5,784,101 and with double locks at 
$7,316,307.« 

The memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, dated 
April 27, 1864, addressed to the House of Representatives 
of the United States, favored a ship canal around the Falls 
of Niagara river and the importance of the Erie canal by 



i See the Engineer's Beport In House of RepresenUtlTes Report No. 68, page 8,. 
of the 8d Session of the 87th Congress^ dated March 8, 1868, wherein are presented 
the reasons for the construction of sudk canal between the lakes aa a political^ 
naral, militarf and commercial necessity. 

5 See House Report No. 64 of the 8d Session of the 87th Congress, under date 
of March 8, 1868. 

6 See House Ex. Doc No. 61, 1st Session, 88th Ckmgress. 
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the General Government, as a work of national character 
and of great military and commercial importance.*^ 

On March 29, 1864, President Lincoln commissioned 
Charles B. Stuart to examine into the matter of the im- 
provement of the New York canals for the passage of gun- 
boats from tidewater to the Great Lakes. His lengthy re- 
port is House Executive Document No. 61 of the 1st Ses- 
sion of the 38th Congress. That engineer adopted the views 
of other engineers and concluded that an ample supply of 
water might be obtained by the construction of additional 
feeders and reservoirs at an expense of from $600,000 to 
$700,000. He estimated the entire cost of the improve- 
ment at $20,571,169.75 to $22,289,085.15, conditioned upon 
the material used and character of the improvement. He 
added little to the information on the subject, other than 
direct attention to the feasibility of an additional and 
ample water supply for the Erie canal route, whose sources 
have been availed of in providing the water supply for the 
barge canal. 

This Question never Ansvvtebed. 

Josiah D. Hayes, Esq., in 1865, propounded the signi- 
ficant question : ** Why do we need another ship canal from 
Lake Erie into Lake Ontario T' The one existing canal 
between those lakes, then as now, was the Welland. That 
question has never been affirmatively and satisfactorily 
answered and from that day to this no such canal has been 
undertaken, even though several charters have been granted 
therefor. 

The Niagara Ship Canal Company was such corporation 
vnth $6,000,000 capital, formed under chapter 772 of the 
laws of 1866, authorizing the construction of a canal 105 
feet wide on the surface, 90 feet wide on the bottom and 



7 S«n«te Misc. Doc. No. 110, Ist Settlon, 88th CoDffreiB, dated April, 1864. 
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13 feet deep with locks 275 feet long and 46 feet wide with 
the same optional termini as had the company, which was 
incorporated in 1853. 

This last company was spurred on by a bill in Congress 
which ** authorized the President, by proper engineers and 
agents, to enter upon and take possession of the lands and 
yaters within the territory and jurisdiction of the state, 
exercise the right of eminent domain without the consent, 
and peradventure, against the will of the Legislature of the 
state, and transfer to a non-existing corporation all the 
immunities, privileges and franchises he may have acquired 
under its provisions." 

In strongly opposing the passage of the bill in Congress, 
the Legislature declared in substance that the construction 
of the ship canal in question would injure New York, be- 
cause . . . the traffic of the Western States would 
pass down the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic ocean and that 
it was being advocated as a commercial enterprise rather 
than a military expedient. The bill did not pass the Senate 
and become a law. 

Under that bill the Niagara Ship Canal Company was 
required to expend $300,000 before it could receive the 
bonds of the United States, and it developed that such a 
canal would cost $9,000,000 and that it would afiford an 
outlet to the sea but through the port of Montreal, rather 
than through the port of New York. That project also 
failed. 

Neither the Detroit nor the Morris (Illinois) Convention 
of 1865 urged the waterway as a military necessity but as 
a direct route via the St Lawrence river to the ocean. 

That has been and still is the principal reason, actuating 
representatives in Congress from the Central States in 
their support of measures designed to effectuate ship canal 
navigation between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
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The State Canal Board, in 1866, reported that one of the 
results of a Niagara ship canal would be the passage down 
the St. Lawrence to the ocean of the produce of the West 
and to that extent its diversion from New York. In that 
harbor are the merchant fleets of the world, whence the 
agricultural products and commodities, under normal con- 
ditions, find ready export to foreign markets at all sea- 
sons of the year, whereas the St. Lawrence route is be- 
fogged much of the time and choked with floating fields 
of ice and icebergs nearly half the year, rendering its navi- 
gation and the navigation of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
extremely hazardous, as nautical reports show. 

In 1867 Lieut-Colonel C. E. Blunt, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, made surveys of three routes from 
Schlosser's, on the Niagara river, about three miles above 
the Falls, to the river near Lewiston; one from Schlosser's 
to Lake Ontario, at mouth of Pour-Mile creek, one to Wil- 
son on Lake Ontario, and one from Tonawanda to Olcott, at 
the mouth of Eighteen-Mile creek. The estimates were 
based on a canal 90 feet wide at the bottom, 125 feet wide 
at the surface, and 14 feet deep, with locks 275 feet long 
and 36 feet wide, with lifts of 15 feet and 16 feet, and 
varied from $11,032,000 for the Lewiston line to $12,- 
893,000 for the Olcott line. 

A memorial and report on the Niagara ship canal, formu- 
lated and presented by the executive committee of the 
Detroit Commerce Convention, held December 13, 1871, 
is contained in the House of Representatives Misc. Docu- 
ment No. 22 of the 3d Session of the 42d Congress. 

It is a lengthy document, containing a number of resolu- 
tions and memorials of several states, addressed to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and a vast amount 
of material bearing on the subject of the proposed ship 
oanal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. In that report 
it was conceded that by the construction of the Niagara 
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Palls ship canal and the opening up of the proposed water 
route to the Atlantic ocean, the agricultural products of the 
west might pass down the St. Lawrence river and thence to 
Europe and thereby the trade and commerce of the city 
And state of New York would be very greatly damaged. 
That report also contains a partial summary of the efforts 
theretofore made to establish such water communication 
l)etween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and concluded with 
the recommendation to Congress that a Niagara ship canal 
would establish cheaper rates of transportation between 
different sections of the country and more especially be- 
tween the great food-producing states of the West and the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

State's Commerce was Imperiled. 

In that convention one of the arguments advanced in 
favor of the Niagara ship canal was that the St. Lawrence 
river was navigable for more days of the year than the 
existing Erie canal, thus inadvertently admitting that the 
St. Lawrence route was preferred to the Erie canal route 
and that the commerce yearly tributary to the port of New 
York would find shipment largely through the port of 
Montreal. That convention was dominated by delegates 
from states outside of New York, but its recommendations 
had little or no effect upon the Congress of the United 
States. 

In 1872, the Legislatures of Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa 
and Ohio presented resolutions to Congress in favor of a 
Niagara ship canal. Michigan repeated its appeal in 1873 
and 1874, and Wisconsin also the latter year. 

In 1874, instead of acting affirmatively on those resolu- 
tions, Congress called for a report on the cost of the en- 
largement of the locks of the New York canals, to the 
•dimensions stated in Col. Blunt 's survey with prisms eight 
feet deep. 
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Major John M. Wilson of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army estimated the cost of such lock enlarge- 
ment on the Erie canal with a prism 7 feet deep at $6,- 
676,231 and with a prism 8 feet deep at $8,173,596. He also 
estimated at the same time the cost of a canal from the 
Hudson to Lake Ontario with locks 185 feet long, 29 feet 
wide and 9 feet deep at $25,213,857. 

In 1884, Elnathan Sweet, State Engineer and Surveyor, 
suggested a plan for a ship canal 100 feet wide at the bot- 
tom and 18 feet deep, across the state, following the route 
of the Erie canal, except swinging southward near Newark 
far enough to maintain an elevation sufficient to produce a 
continuous descending profile from Lake Erie to the Hud- 
son river, without dropping as low as the Seneca river and 
then locking up to the Rome summit level and thereby pre- 
vent feeding the canal from Lake Erie farther eaist than 
the Seneca river. 

Such an artificial channel would have been 270 miles long 
and there would have been 73 miles of Mohawk river canal- 
ized, 30 miles of narrow Hudson river channel and 123 
miles of Hudson river of deep water. That would have 
required 25 locks of 22 feet lift to overcome the 555 of total 
lockage. The locks were to have been 450 feet long and 
60 feet wide. He estimated the cost of the improvement 
of the Erie canal at from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 and 
that of the Oswego canal at $25,000,000. 

The surface of the Seneca river at Montezuma is approx- 
imately 376 feet above tidewater, and the elevation of the 
lower miter-sill of the Rome level of the Erie canal is 
422.028 feet above mean tidewater. The spillway of 
the Montezuma aqueduct on the Erie canal is 393.012 
feet above tidewater, so that it was necessary for canal 
boats navigating the Erie canal to lock up from that 
aqueduct to the Rome summit level, a distance of 29.01 feet. 
The barge canal at the Three-River Point has a surface 
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elevation of 363 feet above tidewater, that being determined 
by the elevation of the crest of the new dam at Phoenix. 
The difference in elevation between the water surface of the 
barge canal at Three-River Point and at the Rome summit 
level (that being 420 feet above tidewater) is 57 feet, which 
is overcome by the three barge canal locks. The surface of 
the barge canal at Three-River Point is approximately 114 
feet above the high-water elevation of Lake Ontario. 

Profile maps, showing both a southerly and a northerly 
continuous descending canal from Lake Erie to the Rome 
summit level, were included in the State Engineer's Report 
for 1900. 

Revision op Surveys and Estimates. 

The River and Harbor Act of August 11, 1888, author- 
ized a revision of the surveys and estimates of Col. C. E. 
Blunt for a waterway around Niagara Falls suflScient to 
float merchant ships and ships of war drawing 20 feet of 
water. 

Accordingly Carl E. Palfrey was designated to make the 
resurveys and estimates. However, he examined only two 
of the routes surveyed by Col. Blunt, namely, route No. 4 
and route No. 5. Route No. 4 was known as the Wilson or 
Twelve-Mile creek route, extended from Twelve-Mile creek 
southerly and southwesterly to the Pekin road and thence 
to the valley of Cayuga creek to Niagara river. The whole 
distance was 18.35 miles, and the canal was to have 18 lift 
locks and was estimated to cost $24,201,550 with a prism 
20 feet deep with single locks and to cost $29,347,900 with 
a prism 20 feet deep with double locks. 

Route No. 5, known as the Olcott or Eighteen-Mile creek 
route, extended from Olcott harbor on Lake Ontario 18 
miles east of the Niagara River up the Eighteen-Mile creek 
to **the gulf," that being a remarkable gorge in the face of 
the cliff near Lockport and thence ascending the cliff by 
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four lifts in close proximity and then by a succession of 
other lifts more or less separated, to the summit level of 
the mountain range* and thence southwesterly to the Ni- 
agara river one mile north of the Tonawanda creek, the 
whole distance being 25.28 miles, and was estimated to 
cost $23,617,900. The locks were to be 400 feet long and 
80 feet wide and the channel was to be 200 feet wide.^ 

On April 14, 1890, the House Committee on Railroads 
and Canals made its report^ to which committee it was 
referred, and House Bill, introduced by Sereno B. Payne 
of New York, directing the United States of America to 
make a ship canal around the Niagara Falls in the State 
of New York. In that report may be found some of the 
data already considered, but more especially excerpts from 
the survey of Captain William G. Williams in relation to 
the military and commercial advantages of the subject. It 
also contained a resume of some of the other projects 
already discussed, without presenting anything new and 
many things that tended to show that it was impracticable 
to construct such a proposed inland waterway. It con- 
tained some information in regard to the commerce of the 
Oreat Lakes' region. In conclusion, the committee alleged 
that '* distress and ruin was staring in the face of the 
people of the West. Unless they get relief in some way and 
from some quarter, disaster and bankruptcy must virtually 
overtake vast numbers of the smaller farmers in all parts 
of the country-. '* Subsequent events refuted that predic- 
tion, but the declaration illustrates the futility of the state- 
ments made by those advocating a ship canal around the 
Falls of Niagara. 

That report also contains the report of Captain Palfrey 
hereinbefore epitomized. 



8 See Vol. VI, House Ex. Docs., Ist S«Mion, 51tt Congrets, 1889-90, p. 24S4. 

9 Report No. 14S0, Itt Session, 61st Coogreet. 
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In 1890, William Pierson Jadson of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers made a report ^^ containing a map, pro- 
files and revised estimates of a canal from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario. That was reported on again by the same 
-engineer in 18%. 

On April 8, 1892, the House Committee on Railways and 
Oanals submitted its report ^^ on a ship canal from the 
Great Lakes to the navigable waters of the Hudson river. 
In that repl^rt the committee say that ''the point is to 
decide between improving the St. Lawrence canals or the 
Erie, either on its present lines or a modification of it. 
. . . Only a detailed and carefully planned survey 
«an fully settle the question, but there are several alterna- 
tives open.'' That committee was disposed to favor a ship 
•canal between Lakes Erie and Ontario. To its report were 
appended several statements of prominent citizens and 
engineers relative to some of the matters involved in the 
•construction and operation of such a waterway. 

PiAN OP THE Oswego Route. 

In the State Engineer's annual report for 1895, appeared 
41 special report of Albert J. Himes, resident engineer, of 
the ''Oswego Route." His plan contemplated a canal 
1821/^ miles long, from Oswego to the Hudson river. It 
was to have a bottom width of 100 feet and a depth of 
20 feet and locks 450 feet long and 60 feet wide with huge 
elevator lifts — one at Cohoes being 130 feet high and 
smother at Oswego, about 65 feet high. Other lifts ranged 
from 10 to 27 feet. He estimated its cost at $82,098,601. 

On February 18, 1896, the House Committee on Rail- 
virays and Canals submitted its report on a ship canal from 
the Great Lakes to the navigable waters of the Hudson 



10 Houae Report No. 283, Itt Sewfon, 52d Congreti. 

11 House Report No. 1028, 1ft Sevion, 62d Congreti. 
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River, found in House Report No. 423 of the First Session 
of the 54th Congress. It dealt largely with the commercial 
aspects of the project and had appended lengthy statements 
of prominent citizens and engineers in relation to some of 
the problems involved in constructing such a waterway. 

In 1896, William Pierson Judson, a civil engineer, sur- 
veyed a route for a ship canal from Oswego to the Hudson^ 
a distance of 179 miles. He planned to ascend the Rome 
summit level, 172 feet above Lake Ontario, by several locks 
of 24 feet lift or to excavate for 11 miles through the 
Rome summit level, down 24 feet and to make both east 
and west thereof a lesser cut, reducing the summit level 
to 148 feet above Lake Ontario in case the supply of water 
for the Rome summit level were inadequate. He also pro- 
posed an enormous cut 50 miles long, with a maximum 
depth of 100 feet and an average depth of 60 feet, making 
Oneida lake the summit level, which was 394 feet above 
tidewater. That route through the Mohawk Valley en- 
countered many obstacles and required the construction 
of many dams. Much dredging was required **in the Upper 
Hudson, estimated at $20,000,000." He supplied a map 
and profile for his proposed ship canal. He had prepared 
a report prior thereto, in 1892, for the Oswego Board of 
Trade on an enlarged waterway between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic seaboard. 

In December, 1896, Major Thomas W. Symons reported 
in House Document No. 231 of the Second Session of the 
54th Congress on the radical enlargement of the Erie Canal 
and enlarging one tier of locks to dimensions large enough 
to admit the passage of torpedo boats and vessels of war, 
but Congress took no action. 

On January 30, 1897, the Secretary of War transmitted 
to the House of Representatives a report from the chief of 
engineers on the matter of widening the locks of the Erie 
and Oswego canals, contained in House Document No. 231 
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of the Second Session of the 54th Congress. That plan 
contemplated locks 250 feet long, from twenty-five to thirty- 
seven feet wide, having lifts from nine to eleven feet. The 
estimated cost thereof ranged from $3,840,000 to $5,398,000. 

On July 15, 1897, the Secretary of War transmitted to 
Congress a preliminary examination for a ship canal from 
the Great Lakes to the navigable waters of the Hudson 
Biver, made pursuant to Section 8 of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Act of June 3, 1896, directing the Secretary of War 
^'to cause to be made accurate examinations and estimates 
of cost of construction of a ship canal by the most practic- 
able route, wholly within the United States, from the Great 
Lakes to the navigable waters of the Hudson river of suffi- 
cient capacity to transport the tonnage of the lakes to the 
«ea." 

The appropriation made for that purpose specified in the 
act last mentioned was insufficient to make such a complete 
survey as that proposed, and the chief of engineers inter- 
preted the act to contemplate merely a preliminary survey. 

Major Thomas W. Symons of the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army was assigned to that work. His 
report fills a hundred pages of House Document No. 86 of 
the First Session of the 55th Congress. It includes a gen- 
eral survey, not technical, of what Major Symons denomi- 
nates three possible routes for a ship canal entirely within 
the United States, from the Great Lakes to the navigable 
waters of the Hudson river ; namely : 

(1) The Oswego route; (2) The Erie Canal route; and 
{3) The St. Lawrence-Champlain route. 

Only the first and third of these contemplated a ship 
canal between Lakes Erie and Ontario. If that were to be 
constructed. Major Symons preferred the line of route 
from Niagara river near Tonawanda to the Eighteen-Mile 
creek, entering Lake Ontario, a distance of 25 miles, and 
having a fall of 320 (330) feet, accomplished by thirteen 
locks of an average lift of 24 feet. 
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Barge Canal Route Prepereeh). 

Major Symons did not advocate either the proposed Os- 
wego-Oneida-Mohawk roate or the Ontario-St. Lawrence^ 
Champlain roate. Of those two routes, he preferred the- 
former, but did not consider that as advantageous as a 
barge canal along the route of the Erie Canal from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson Bdver. He disapproved of the St. 
Lawrence-Champlain-Hudson route, remarking that '* Can- 
ada was making every possible effort to deflect American 
commerce to its ports.'' He also reported that **the build- 
ing of a ship canal by the St. Lawrence route (and that will 
now apply to the Oswego route) would be still further and 
more completely opening the doors of the lake commerce to* 
the subsidized fleets of Great Britain and Canada." He 
strongly urged the improvement of the Erie Canal to such 
dimensions as to admit of the passage of barges carrying- 
1,500 tons as the best solution of the best type of waterway 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 

The report of the United States Deep Waterways Com- 
mission is found in House Document No. 192 of the Second 
Session of the 54th Congress, transmitted to the President 
of the United States on January 8, 1897. The Commission- 
ers were James B. Angell, John A. Russell and Lyman £. 
Cooley. 

The Commission recommended that complete surveys and 
examinations be made and all needful data to mature proj- 
ects be procured for: (a) Controlling the level of Lake- 
Erie and projecting the Niagara ship canal; (b) Develop- 
ing the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route ; (c) Developing the 
St Lawrence-Champlain route; (d) Improving the tidal 
Hudson River; (e) Improving intermediate channels. 

The report is an exhaustive one, but is lacking in tech- 
nical information. It is based largely on lay data and 
served as a preliminary report leading up to the report of 
the Engineers on Deep Waterways in 1900. 
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Pursuant to the recommendations of the Deep Water- 
ways Commission last hereinbefore mentioned, the act of 
Congress, approved June 4, 1897, appropriated moneys, and 
Major Charles W. Baymond of the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army, Alfred Noble and Qeorge Y. Wis- 
ner, on July 28, 1897, were designated to make ** surveys 
and examinations (including estimates of cost) of deep 
waterways and the routes thereof between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic tidewaters, as recommended by the report 
of the Deep Waterways Commission." 

The act of July 1, 1898, made a further appropriation 
for continuing the work for a waterway of 21 and 30 feet 
deep respectively and the relative advantages thereof. 

Mr. C. L. Harrison, C. E., was placed in charge of the 
surveys for 21 and 30 foot waterways between Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. 

Two routes were surveyed for a 21-foot canal and for a 
30-foot canal ; namely, the La Salle-Lewiston route and the 
Tonawanda-Olcott route. The sun^eys included, for a 21- 
foot waterway, locks 600 feet long and 60 feet wide, and 
for a 30-foot waterway, locks 740 feet long and 80 feet wide. 
The La Salle-Lewiston route was to have one lock of 8 feet 
lift of six locks of 40 feet lifts and two locks of 39.4 feet lift 
and a channel 600 feet wide. It was estimated that the La 
Salle-Lewiston route canal, which was 21.7 miles long, of 21 
feet in depth, would cost $43,214,344, and of 30 feet in 
depth would cost $75,084,453, and that the Tonawanda- 
Olcott route canal, which was 32.4 miles long, of 21 feet 
in depth, would cost $49,274,894, and of 30 feet in depth 
would cost $77,221,353. 

None of these estimates included any allowance for any- 
thing except for proposed channels between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. The differences in elevation is 330 feet. The 
draft on the watery of the upper Niagara River to oper- 
ate nine locks with chambers from 600 to 740 feet in lengthy 
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from 60 to 80 feet in width and from 61 to 70 feet in depth, 
for the passage of vessels through a canal of that lockage 
might be felt as far as Niagara Falls and would necessitate 
the constnietion of a barrage across the outlet of Lake Erie 
to maintain its normal level. The engineers estimated the 
entire cost of the proposed 21-foot waterway through to the 
Hudson River at $206,358,000, and of the proposed 30-foot 
waterway at $317,284,500. That was on June 30, 1900. 
Since that date the cost of labor and material has so in- 
creased that the foregoing estimates are no longer reliable 
as indicating the cost of such a work. It may safely be 
assumed that a 21-foot waterway via the La Salle-Lewiston 
route would cost not less than $55,000,000, and via the 
Tonawanda-Olcott route not less than $60,000,000. That 
amount would be required to construct the Niagara ship 
canal, and when completed, would tend to divert commerce 
away from the port of New York to the St. Lawrence Eiver 
route through the port of Montreal to foreign markets, as 
there is only one natural outlet to Lake Ontario and that 
is down the St. Lawrence River. Hereinafter it is pointed 
out that the physical obstacles to the construction and oper- 
ation of a ship canal from Lake Ontario, via Oneida Lake 
and the Mohawk River to the tidewaters of the Hudson 
River, are such that no one is bold enough to predict that 
such a project will ever be undertaken and especially not 
since the completion of the Oswego barge canal. 

Barge Canals the Best Type. 

Prof. William H. Burr of Columbia University wrote 
Gen. Francis V. Greene, chairman of the Roosevelt Com- 
mittee that proposed the barge canals, that they were the 
best type of waterways to transport the tonnage passing 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson River, that **the 
cost of a ship canal, ranging as estimated from $200,000,000 
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to $500,000,000, is sufficiently formidable to exclude that 
solution from serious consideration." 

The Roosevelt Commission of 1900, in its well-considered 
report, stated that **The State of New York must be pre- 
pared to face ... a serious competition in the export 
trade over the St. Lawrence route" and that Commission 
said further : 

It seems to us that there are certain insuperable difficulties in the 
way of such a canal (ship canal around Niagara Falls to Lake Ontario 
and from Oswego via Oneida Lake and the Mohawk to the Hudson) 
ever being a success, no matter hj whom constructed. It is intended 
to be used \>j a vessel which can navigate the ocean, the canal and 
the lakes* We do not believe that such a vessel can be constructed 
80 as to be economically and commercdally successful. The ocean 
steamer is built to withstand the fierce storms of the Atlantic, and 
costs, in its most modern type, about $71 per net ton of carrying 
capacity. 

The vessel to navigate the lakes is built to withstand less frequent 
and dangerous storms; it has less draft on account of the smaller 
depth of the harbors on the lakes and it is built much less substan- 
tially; its cost is about $36 per net ton of carrying capacity. 

The cost of a canal fleet, consisting of a steamer and three consorts, 
with a total cargo capacity of 3,900 tons, according to figures fur- 
nished us by boat builders, would be $28,500, or $7.31 per ton of 
carrying capacity. 

We have, then, the difference in first cost between $71, $36 and $8 
per ton of carrying capacity for the three types of vessels which, in 
the evolution of business, have been produced as the most economical 
for the particular class of work each has to do. We do not believe 
it is possible to combine these three types into one vessel, which will 
be as economical for the through trip, as to use the three existing 
types with two changes of cargo, one at Buffalo and one at New York, 
or to use the boat of l,000-ton8' capacity going through the lakes to 
New York and there transferring its cargo to the ocean steamer. 

In 1900, Hon. Edward A. Bond, State Engineer, reported 
that he '^ caused estimates to be made for canals around Ni- 
agara Falls as a part of the barge canal project on the basis 
of 11 feet depth in the locks and 12 feet depth in the water- 
ways.'* He also caused a survey of the Olcott-Lockport- 
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Buffalo route to be made in 1900, beginning at the mouth of 
the Eighteen-^Mile Creek and proceeding to the head of ''the 
gulf where it was to unite with the Erie Ctoal, the elevation 
of whose surface was 570 feet above tidewater. That eleva- 
tion from Lake Ontario was to be reached through nine locks 
with lifts ranging from 28.7 to 40.4 feet each. The locks 
were to be of barge canal dimensions. Mr. Bond also caused 
a survey of the Lewiston-La Salle route for the barge canaL 
The total lift was said to be 319.6 feet, but that was taken 
from survey of the United States Board of Engineers on 
Deep Waterways and may not accord exactly with other 
measurements, as at times there was more or less fluctuation 
in the upper and lower Niagara River levels and the ter- 
mini of different surveys did not always coincide. The 
Bond surveys, however, were for barge canal purposes and 
not for a ship canal around Niagara Falls. 

In the Forum for March-August, 1900, Major Thomas 
W. Symons said: **That a ship canal via Ontario, the St. 
Lawrence and Lake Champlain would certainly be a detri- 
ment to our inbound and outbound foreign commerce, tend- 
ing strongly to divert it from the port of New York down 
the St. Lawrence River through the port of Montreal. It 
would only be necessary for Canada to build a short canal 
to connect up with the Niagara ship canal to Lake Ontario, 
and that the Canadians would certainly do. Since that 
date they have decided to enlarge the Welland and that will 
lead to the enlargement of the remaining short canals to the 
tidewaters of the St. Lawrence.*' ^ 

Major Symons strongly advocated the barge canal on 
account of its economic advantages as a highway and its 
adequacy to meet the demands of commerce at the least ex- 
penditure of money in construction and operation. Major 
Symons, on other occasions, has pointed out the menace to 
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the commerce of the State in the proposed Niagara ship 
canal that would divert such commerce down the St. Law- 
rence to the sea. 

Unoppicul Documents on Problem. 

The foregoing historical summary does not include such 
unofScial reports as the paper of Joseph Mayer, published 
in the October (1900) proceedings of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, entitled; ** Canals Between the Lakea 
and New York, ' ' nor the paper presented at the same time 
by George Y. Wisner, one of the Board of Engineers on 
Deep Waterways, and published in the same proceedings,, 
entitled : **The Economic Dimensions for a Waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic," nor the papers of Edward 
P. North of New York, J. Y. McClinton of Rochester, John 

Patten and many others, who at various times have sug- ^ 

gested a waterway between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, or 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson River for commer- 
cial or power purposes. The latter purpose has much force 
on account of the possibilities of great power development 
in the 330 feet fall of water from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario 
and on account of that fall, such a waterway ending in 
Lake Ontario and with nine locks, most of which must have 
40 feet lifts, as has already been shown, would not prove a 
commercial success in comparison with the barge canal^ 
extending from Buffalo to the Hudson River with only one 
elevation to overcome and that of only 57 feet by three locks 
in the 42.36 miles between the Three-River Point and the 
Rome summit level. With that exception the barge canal 
is a continuously descending waterway from Lake Erie to 
the Hudson River, a distance approximately of 345 miles. 

Some of the early memorials presented to the Congress of 
the United States in advocacy of a ship canal around the 
Falls of Niagara are startling in the dangers predicted aa 
likely to occur to this country in case that waterway were 
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not constructed, and they may now be read with amuse- 
ment. 

One of these memorials, prior to 1836, contained the fol- 
lowing : * * Your memorialists respectfully represent that if 
again our country should be visited by the calamities of 
war, the inhabitants alone on the northern frontiers are 
likely to be brought into immediate contact with its evils. 
They would respectfully ask the attention of your honorable 
House to the extraordinary augmentation of power, popula- 
tion, wealth and resources of the British North American 
possessions during the past few years. '* 

Since that time the State of New York alone has out- 
populated all the Ganadas, and the United States has be- 
come a world power and is allied with Great Britain in all 
that makes for our common civilization. 

Many of the arguments advanced for such a ship canal 
are predicated upon inaccurate statements of facts as mis- 
leading as the dissolving **8Bry shapes," that 

. . . Fancj, with her dream-dipped brush, 

may project when the cold, calculating, reasoning powers 
are dormant. 

Such arguments were refuted in their day by Jesse Haw- 
ley, Josiah D. Hayes, Hon. Israel T. Hatch, Hon. Harmon 
S. Cutting, Robert Hadfield, Hon. James M. Humphrey, 
Hon. Franklin A. Alberger, William Thurstone, Major 
Thomas W. Symons and others, whose devotion to the com- 
mercial development of the Empire State is attested by 
many imperishable achievements. But it appears that each 
succeeding generation must travel again the well-worn way, 
blazed a century and a half ago, and leam from experience 
what others have repeatedly declared, in substance, that a 
ship canal between Lakes Erie and Ontario is neither a 
political, naval, military nor a commercial necessity, and if 
it were constructed and used, it would tend to divert the 
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commerce of the United States away from New York, Penn- 
sylyania, New Jersey, Massachusetts and other Atlantic 
States down the St. Lawrence Biver to the sea. The St. 
Lawrence is nature's outlet of Lake Ontario and that river, 
rather than the Hudson, would become the great commercial 
highway between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. 

II. THE PROJECT AS A POLITICAL, NAVAL.. OR 

MILITARY NECESSITY. 

We will next consider briefly another aspect of the mat- 
ter — The project as a political, naval or military necessity. 
Much has already been stated on this branch of the subject. 
It has been one of the favored arguments of those who had 
other interests to promote, or to serve, that the Niagara 
ship canal was a political, naval or military necessity. 

They believed that such an argument would appeal to the 
political impulses of members of Congress far enough re- 
moved from the locus in quo as not to know the real condi- 
tions existing in and about the Great Lakes and the diffi- 
culty of constructing and operating a ship canal between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario and the uselessness of such a 
waterway for political, naval or military purposes. Those 
urging its construction on that ground may not recall the 
terms of the Rush-Bagot Treaty, concluded in 1817, and 
ratified in April, 1818, between the United States of 
America and Great Britain, whereby the contracting 
powers limited themselves on Lake Ontario to one vessel not 
exceeding 100 tons burthen and armed with one eighteen- 
pound cannon, and on the Upper Lakes to two vessels of 
like tonnage and armament. The treaty is not likely to be 
abrogated, and until it be abrogated or modified there is no 
need of .a ship canal between those lakes as a political, naval 
or military necessity. 

The proposed Niagara ship canal has not been generally 
favored by the people of this State, though at a State con- 
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Tention held in Utica on September 11, 1834, such a canal 
was advocated, among other reasons, as a military defense, 
and in 1862, chapter 415 of the laws of that year was en- 
acted '^to adopt the canals of this State to the defense of 
the northern and northwestern lakes." The first section 
of that act provided as follows : 

Seotion 1. YTlienever the Gk>Teniment of the United States shall 
provide the means, either in cash or their six per cent, stock or bonds, 
Tedeemable within twenty years, for defraying the cost of enlarging 
a single tier of locks, or building an additional tier in whole or in 
part upon the Erie and the Oswego canals, including any necessary 
alteration of said canahi, or their structures, to a sice sufficient to pass 
vessels adequate to the defense of northern and northwestern lakes, 
the Canal Board shall, without delay, put such work under contract, 
in the manner now required by law, to be constructed and completed 
at the earliest practicable period, without serious interruption to 
navigation, with power, in the discretion of the Canal Board, to direct 
the construction of new and independent locks, when found more ad- 
vantageous. The said Canal Board shall, whenever the (Government 
of the United States shall provide the means as af oresaia, construct 
a canal of the requisite dimensions and capacity, from the Erie canal, 
4it or near the Village of Clyde, to some proper point on the Great 
Sodus Bay, or Lake Ontario. 

Section 6 of the act prohibited the State from contracting 
any debt for that purpose. Hon. S. B. Buggies was sent 
to Wadiington to procure funds for the improvement, esti- 
mated by the State Engineer to cost $4,451,000, and a bill 
was introduced in Congress in 1862 and again in 1863 and 
another in 1865, but Congress refused to make an appro- 
priation for that purpose. It was said at the time that the 
only votes for such a waterway were given by some mem- 
bers of Congress ''on the ground that this ship canal would 
give a continuous water communication with the Atlantic. 

Project Pleasing to Canadians. 

It was said by Hon. Franklin A. Alberger, in 1872, that 
such a ''ship canal project was hailed with delight by the 
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Canadians/' because ''the artificial navigation necessary to 
reach Montreal from Lake Ontario was only forty miles. 
. . . The Bank of Montreal, to meet the emergencies 
of commerce, had established a branch in Chicago with 
agencies at other points and was making advances on prop- 
erty consigned to Oreat Britain. The Canadians are our 
Active rivals." The Board of Trade of Chicago memorial- 
ized the Governor-General of Canada as follows: 

The Interior of North America is drained by the St. Lawrence, 
which furnishes for the country bordering upon the lakes a natural 
highway to the sea* Through its deep channel must pass the agri- 
cultural productions of the vast lake region. The commercial spirit 
of the age forbids that international jealousy should interfere with 
great national thoroughfares, and the governments of Great Britain 
and the United States will appreciate this spirit and cheerfully yield 
to its influences. 

The great avenue of the Atlantic, through the St. Lawrence, being 
once opened to its largest capacity, the laws of trade, which it has 
never been the policy of the Federal Qovemment to obstruct, will con- 
vey the conmierce of the Northwest through it. 

The foregoing resolutions reflect the sentiments of the 
people of the central states on this project and show con- 
clusively that they have always favored it as a commercial 
highway rather than as a political, naval or military 
necessity. 

In 1865, the Legislature of the State adopted, among 
others, the following resolutions in relation to the bill then 
pending in Congress, authorizing the construction of a ship 
canal around Niagara Falls, namely : 

And Whbreas, There is a bill now pending in the Congress of 
the United States, authorizing the construction of a ship canal, under 
the auspices of the (Government of the United States, around the 
Niagara Falls, within the territorial jurisdiction of this State and 
committing the construction of the said work to any corporation 
•created by any State in the Union, no matter whether the assent of 
this State may or may not be given thereto, and authoriiing such 
•corporation to levy and collect tolls upon vessels and tonnage passing 
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through the said eanal, except on vessels and tonnage of the United 
States, and pledging the funds of credit of the United States to the 
sum of six millions of dollars toward the expense of constructing 
said work; 

And Whterbas, The power of Congress to exercise any jurisdiction 
of this character over the territory of a loyal State should depend 
upon a present imminent impending ''military necessity," and not 
one that is or may be wholly and entirely contingent and remote — 
a military necessity that may or may not arise or exist between the 
United States and a coterminous foreign territory, should not be 
urged or relied upon to uphold a measure of this description. 

And Whereas, In the judgment and opinion of this Legislature, 
the said measure is promoted and advocated more as a commercial 
enterprise than a military expedient; therefore, 

Besolved (if the Senate concur), That this Legislature do most 
earnestly but respectfully remonstrate against the passage of the 
aforesaid bill by Congress, or any other bill of a like character 
whereby any commercial rivalship shall be created upon the territory 
of this State and within its jurisdiction, antagonistic to the present 
commercial status of the State, and highly injurious to our canal 
finances and the material interests of the people of the whole State. 

In his report for the year 1865, the auditor of the Canal 
Department, in commenting upon the subject, said, **The 
military necessity no longer exists/' 

Appeals to Congress Unavailing. 

The appeals to the Congress of the United States, com- 
mencing as early as 1811 and repeated several times there- 
after, for Federal aid to establish water communication be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Hudson river were unavailing, 
even though the United States fully understood all the 
grounds therefor, including those of the alleged political, 
naval or military necessity for such a waterway. Later 
appeals for like aid to establish such communication, after 
the State, at its own expense, had established it, were also 
unavailing and no Federal aid was ever given. 

The Congress of the United States did not consider such 
a waterway a political, naval nor a military necessity and 
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up to the present time has withheld its support, while the 
State has been allowed, without any assistance from the 
Federal (Jovernment, to go forward with its waterway con- 
struction and operation at an authorized expenditure to the 
taxpayers for the barge canals and terminals alone of $154,- 
800,000. 

The Deep Waterways Commission, in its report trans- 
mitted to Congress on January 18, 1897, did not conclude 
among its recommendations for a ship canal from the Qreat 
Lakes to the Hudson that such a canal was a political, naval 
or military necessity between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
Evidently that purpose did not occur to or make any im- 
pression upon that distinguished commission, chained with 
the responsibility of reporting on a ship canal between the 
Great Lakes and the Hudson, notwithstanding the numerous 
congressional memorials, petitions and reports calling atten- 
tion tp the matter prior to 1896. The silence of the Deep 
Waterways Commission on that important subject is signifi- 
cant and clearly indicates that the Commissioners did not 
predicate their report on the various arguments theretofore 
presented for a ship canal between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario as a political, naval or military necessity. In fact 
the Federal government has never considered a Niagara 
ship canal as a political, naval or a military necessity. 
Therefore it has made no appropriation for the construc- 
tion of such a waterway, though several surveys have here- 
tofore been made. 

The provision in the Sundry Civil Act of Congress of 
June 4, 1897, was *'for surveys and examinations (includ- 
ing estimates of costs) of deep waterways and routes thereof 
between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic tidewater, as 
recommended by the report of the Deep Waterways Com- 
mission." In their comprehensive survey, the army en- 
gineers, in substance, reported that in time of war, the 
large ships of war would be required on the high seas and 
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such vessels would be unnecessary on the Great Lakes and 
that both a 21-foot and a 30-foot channel would be ample 
for naval defense, the Canadian harbors and channels at 
that time admitting vessels of only 14 feet draft. The 
survey, however, for a ship canal from Lake Erie to tide- 
water was advocated primarily for commercial and not 
for political, navi^ and military purposes. 

The conditions of modem warfare, with submarines de- 
stro3dng merchant and other ships, and aircraft sweeping 
battlefields and the sea, are such that ship canals are of 
little value and, in fact, they may be a menace to interior 
regions, exposed as would be those states bordering on the 
Great Lakes to the ravages of vessels of war sailing up the 
St. Lawrence river into Lake Ontario and thence through a 
ship canal into the upper lakes. 

It is not at all likely that the Government of the United 
States would appropriate enough money to construct a ship 
canal as large as the improved Welland canal is to be. That 
is 25 miles long, from 200 feet to 210 feet wide on the bot- 
tom, 25 feet deep in the prism and 30 feet deep in its seven 
locks, 800 feet long, 80 feet wide, each having a lift of 46^ 
feet, and the entire waterway improvement costing many 
millions of dollars. 

No MnJTART OB NAVAii Valub. 

Any ship canal in the territory of the United States be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario of smaller dimensions 
than those of the Welland canal would not suffice for the 
passage of war vessels or other large lake vessels. Further- 
more, little would be gained by making those lakes inter- 
communicate through a waterway having a total lockage of 
330 feet in a distance not exceeding 60 miles, with the en- 
trance to the lower lake, from the ocean, under the control 
of the British government, as are the St. Lawrence river 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is not apparent in what 
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manner such a ship canal around the Niagara Falls would 
or could be of naval or military service to the nation in time 
of war, which is as improbable now as it has been for the 
past century. 

Engineers of the army of the United States have not 
advised the construction of the Niagara ship canal as a 
political, naval or military necessity, nor have they re- 
ported that such a waterway could be successfully operated. 
They realize the difficulty of navigating large lake vessels, 
now even larger than those in use when the Board of En- 
gineers on Deep Waterways made their surveys in 1898- 
1900, through a narrow, restricted channel up and down a 
4ight of six or more locks, that must be at least 650 feet 
in length and from 65 to 80 feet in width and having 
40 lifts to overcome the so-called mountain elevation of 
approximately 300 feet at Lewiston or at Lockport, in addi- 
tion to the other locks required to overcome the 330 feet 
differences in elevation between the two lakes. Who can 
foretell the possible mishaps to war vessels navigating a 
waterway of such unusual lockage T 

There is no such canal in operation anywhere in the world 
and it is not likely that the Oovemment of the United States 
is disposed to experiment in a matter involving such an 
expenditure of money as the construction of the proposed 
ahip canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario would necessi- 
tate. In addition to, the cost of construction will be in- 
volved many expenses incidental to operation and the para- 
mount problem of obtaining an ample water supply. 

The Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways concluded 
that in order to maintain the level of Lake Erie at a regu- 
lated stage of 574.5 feet above tidewater and thereby secure 
a maximum discharge of 277,270 cubic feet per second, in 
part required to supply the proposed Niagara ship canal, 
it would be necessary to construct regulating works, con- 
sisting of a barrage with openings, or a submerged wear 
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2,900 feet long with 13 sluices, each having an opening of 
80 feet in the clear, across the outlet of Lake Erie, or to 
construct regulating works across the Niagara river between 
Tonawanda, in case a ship canal were to be constructed be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, for such a canal could 
not be operated without the lake levels being so maintained. 
The expense involved in such a structure and possible dam* 
age to property are more or less problematical, but they 
must be considered in estimating the cost of such waterway. 
The diversion of water from Lake Erie is regulated by 
treaty with Great Britain. 

The Suez, the Cronstadt, the Corinth and the Kaiser 
Wilhelm are all sea-level ship canals without locks, but may 
have tidal gates. Ships sail through them without lockage. 

The Manchester ship canal is 35^ miles long with sum- 
mit level 60 feet above tidewater, which is approached by 
four sets of locks each of 15 feet lift. 

Panama a Smai^ler Undertaking. 

The Panama canal is approximately 40 miles long from 
Limon bay in the Atlantic to La Boca bay in the Pacific and 
its regulated summit level is between 82 feet and 87 feet 
above sea level and is approached by a flight of three double 
locks on the east and three separate double locks from the 
west. The entire lift from either ocean to the summit level 
does not exceed one-third of the lift from Lake Ontario to 
Lake Erie and only one-half the lift from Lake Ontario to 
the Borne summit. 

The new Welland is incomplete and it is too early to pre- 
dict what its operation for large lake vessels may demon- 
strate, if the improvement be completed as planned. 

The proposed Georgian bay ship canal is to be 440 miles 
in length, of which 108 miles will require excavation, leav- 
ing 332 miles of natural river or lake channels. Its summit 
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level is 99 feet above Georgian bay and 659 feet above tide- 
water at MontreaL To overcome that summit level 27 locks 
will be required, ranging in lift from 5 to 50 feet, with 
chambers from 650 to 800 feet in length and from 65 to 75 
feet in width, with 22 feet of water over miter sills. Most 
of the proposed locks have lifts not exceeding 30 feet and 
not more than four of them are in close proximity. Only 
one has a lift of 50 feet. But the suggested lockage on the 
proposed Georgian bay ship canal is so distributed with 
long intervening reaches between locks, that it presents far 
fewer difSculties to navigation than either the proposed 
Niagara ship canal or the improved Welland, whose success- 
ful operation and navigation by large lake vessels, if com- 
pleted, is regarded as more or less problematical. Though, 
as a matter of engineering, it be possible to construct such 
a waterway, there still remains the problem of obtaining an 
ample supply of water for its operation and the uncertainty 
of its success as a commercial highway. It is not needed 
as a naval or military waterway, so that argument ought 
not longer be seriously made in advocacy of its construction. 

United States war vessels could not descend the Canadian 
canals and the St. Lawrence river, but they would be con- 
fined or bottled up in Lakes Ontario and Erie and other 
Great Lakes, unless a ship canal were built via the St. Law- 
rence-Champlain-Hudson route, or via the OneidarMohawk- 
Hudson route to the deep waters of the Hudson river, in- 
volving the locking up from Lake Ontario 133.6 feet to the 
so-called low-summit level 40.833 miles long, extending from 
Fulton, lengthwise across Oneida lake and up Wood creek 
valley 5^ miles east of Sylvan beach. The surface of such 
low-summit level in that route was 379 feet or approxi- 
mately above tidewater. Oneida lake was designed to con- 
stitute its principal storage reservoir, although other stor- 
age reservoirs were to be constructed in the valleys of Sal- 
mon and Black rivers. That route, as surveyed by the 
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Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, involved a long 
cut easterly from Oneida lake through Utioa shale, rock^ 
hardpan and a sand ridge, which cut at one place was 84 
feet deep and would be subject to land slides, unless thor- 
oughly drained. That route was estimated to cost $1,- 
678,000 more than the cost of the high-summit level proj- 
ect between Oneida lake and the Mohawk river. The 
elevation of the latter was 416 feet above tidewater and 
required the locking up from Lake Ontario 170.6 feet. The 
Board of Engineers said: *'In both of which projects the 
water to generate power for operating the locks and for 
locking ships across the divide must be secured by storage 
in reservoirs located on the watershed or on adjacent water- 
sheds. 

**The lockage required to cross the divide with the low- 
level project will be 267 feet and for the high-level project 
341 feet, making the route expensive to construct and slow 
to navigate. . . . Probably the most serious difficulty 
to adjust on either route, if the waterway should be con- 
structed, will be to make satisfactory arrangements for rail- 
road crossings. This is especially the case in the Mohawk 
valley, where the river is paralleled by the four tracks of 
the New York Central and the two tracks of the West Shore 
railroads." Ships must also be locked down from the sum- 
mit level to the Hudson. 

Slow and Difficult Navigation. 

The distance from Oswego to the Hudson river via the 
Oswego-Mohawk route, low-level survey made by the Board 
of Engineers on Deep Waterways, is 172.87 miles, whose 
navigation by war or other large lake vessels would un- 
avoidably be attended with expensive delays and difficulties 
so perplexing that no master or owner of any such vessel 
has ever advocated its construction. In 1896, Major Symona 
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reported that a ship canal between the Great Lakes and the 
ocean would have no military value. 

The distance via the high-summit level Oswego-Mohawk 
route is fully as long and navigation thereon would be 
attended with still greater obstacles, rendering it commer- 
cially unprofitable to operate large vessels 600 or more feet 
in length through such a restricted channel as that pro- 
posed by the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways. 
Navigators of experience in handling large vessels in var- 
ious channels, both artificial or natural, appreciate the diffi- 
culties of operating successfully such a waterway as that 
proposed, and Congress is importuned constantly to make 
appropriations for river and harbor improvement to obviate 
the very difficulties incident to navigating restricted chan- 
nels, such as the proposed ship canal must necessarily be. 
The annual appropriation for river and harbor improve- 
ment ranged from 30 to 50 millions of dollars, which shows 
the extraordinary demands made upon the Federal Gh)vem- 
ment in the main to keep open and improve existing chan- 
nels. 

As already stated, the operation of such a ship canal 
through the state, with its large locks, would draw such 
enormous quantities of water from the several watersheds 
of Central New York, as to deplete the normal flow of its 
streams and involve the United States Government in claims 
for damages for injuries to water rights along the Salmon, 
the Oswego, the Oneida, the Black, the Mohawk, the Hud- 
son and other rivers running up into untold millions of 
dollars. The extent of such claims may be judged from the 
awards made and upheld by the Court of Appeals for the 
injury to water rights in the case of the Fulton Light, Heat 
and Power Company vs. The State of New York, 200 N. Y., 
400. This phase of the matter ought not to be overlooked. 
Enormous compensating reservoirs would be required in 
the Adirondacks to keep up the flow of the Black, Mohawk, 
Hudson and other rivers. 
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Extraordinary Demands on Water Resources. 

It became necessary to construct the Delta reservoir with 
a capacity of two and three-quarters billions cubic feet and 
the Hinkley reservoir with a capacity of three and one-half 
billions cubic feet to supply water for the Rome summit 
level on the barge canal. The Delta reservoir is supplied 
by the water resources of a drainage area of 137 square 
miles, and the Hinkley reservoir by water resources of a 
drainage area of 372 square miles. 

The demands on the water resources of the State to 
supply a ship canal would be extraordinary and might 
exceed the resources of the watersheds. This is more evi- 
dent now than it was in 1898, when the estimates were orig- 
inally made for a ship canal, in view of barge canal opera- 
tion requiring much more water than was contemplated. 

^Menace to State's Water Supply. 

A still more serious matter confronts the people of New 
York and that is the future supply for its large cities. 
It has been stated by those who are more or less expert and 
familiar with the conditions, that in twenty-five years New 
York City must seek other resources of water supply outside 
of the Croton, Catskill and Long Island watersheds, as the 
demands of pure and wholesome water may then exceed the 
supply. It will then be necessary to impound the waters of 
the upper Hudson and its tributaries and those of other 
streams, having their unfailing sources in the Adirondacks 
to provide an ample supply for the needs of the millions 
inhabiting Greater New York. The acquisition of the Cats- 
kill watershed by the City of New York for additional water 
supply to that municipality is one of the large problems of 
the present age. 

The water supply of cities is taxing the watersheds more 
and more, and this shows the importance to which the 
water resources of the state are being devoted as the popu- 
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lation increases and the demands for wholesoipe water mul- 
tiply. This in a problem of paramount importance to the 
health and existence of the millions resident in the state and 
a ship canal will not be suffered to exhaust the water re- 
sources that may be imperatively required for such domestic 
consumption and for municipal and other purposes. 

Undei; all the circumstances hereinbefore stated and 
others considered, it does not appear to your committee that 
the arguments advanced for the construction of a ship canal 
between Lake Erie and Lake OntaHo, justify its construc- 
tion and operation as a political, naval or military necessity. 

The New York State barge canals may readily be adapted 
to all necessary naval and military purposes as already 
proposed. 

III. PROJECT AS A COMMERCIAL WATERWAY. 

To gain 138 or 112 or 98.6 miles of open navigation on 
Lake Ontario, the distance depending on the place of entry 
into that lake, it is proposed to construct and operate a ship 
canal with 319.5 feet of lockage from La Salle to Lewiston, 
a distance of 8.34 miles, in addition to navigating the canal- 
ized river from Black Rock to Jja Salle, a distance of 13.52 
miles, or via another route to construct and operate a ship 
canal with 324.6 feet of lockage from Lockport to Olcott, a 
distance of 14.48 miles, in addition to navigating the canal- 
ized Niagara River and Tonawanda Creek from Black Rock 
to Lockport, a distance of 24 miles, or via still another route, 
to •onstruct and operate a ship canal between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario with 326 to 330 feet of lockage between Lake 
Erie and the Niagara River as lengthy and expensive to 
construct as either the lia Salle-Lewiston or the Tonawanda- 
Lockport-Olcott proposed ship canal. All estimates hereto- 
fore made are inadequate, both on account of the large 
canal now required to accommodate the Great Lakes' ves- 
sels, upwards of 600 feet in length and 60 feet in width, 
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drawing 20 feet of water and also on account of the in- 
crease in the cost of labor and materials. Accordingly 
former estimates are to be superseded by the new estimates, 
directed by Congress on July 27, 1916, to be made. 

The Niagara ship canal from Lake Erie or from the 
upper Niagara River to the lower Niagara Biver or Lake 
Ontario will range in length, according to various surveys 
hitherto made, from 18.21 to 64.79 miles, depending on the 
place of departure from the Lake Erie or the upper Ni- 
agara, the route followed and the place of entry into the 
lower waters, which are the lower Niagara or Lake Ontario. 

The shortest of these routes is one-half as long as the Man- 
Chester ship canal and approximately half as long as the 
Panama Canal and its lockage would be more than five 
times as great as that of the Manchester ship canal and 
more than three times as great as that of the Panama CanaL 
The longest of the routes hitherto surveyed is one and one- 
half times the length of the Panama Canal and two-thirds 
as long as the sea-level Suez Canal. It may, therefore, be 
realized that the proposed ship canal between these lakes is 
a matter of great magnitude and must be approached with 
due consideration of the engineering, hydraulic and finan- 
cial problems involved in the project. 

Little or nothing is to be gained by the use of such a 
waterway. The distance from the Niagara Biver to Oswego* 
is 138 miles, from Olcott is 112 miles and from Ontario 
Junction, as surveyed by the Board of Engineers on Deep 
Waterways, is 98.6 miles. Those places, whence the meas- 
urement commences, are the several proposed lower termini 
of the ship canal, any one of which might become its actual 
terminus. 
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Extravagant Cost op Navigation. 

The cost to the owner of a large lake vessel in navigating 
it through such a ship canal, down a flight of six or seven 
locks of 40 feet drop each and thence into Lake Ontario, 
would necessitate such an increase in freight rates as to 
more than offset the saving in freight rates on the short 
water haul through Lake Ontario of 138 or 112 or possibly 
only 98.6 miles. The delays unavoidably incident to the 
passage of a large, expensively built and costly operated 
vessels down and up through the proposed ship canal would 
entail so much expense on the owners of the vessels over and 
above what he would receive for freights on cargoes from 
Buffalo to Oswego via the Ontario route, that it is very 
problematical as to whether he would use the ship canal if 
it were constructed. 

Major Symons, in his exhaustive report on the subject 
of the comparative advantages of various waterways, trans- 
mitted to Congress on July 15, 1897 (House Document No. 
86 of the 1st Session of the 55th Congress), in substance, 
said that such a ship canal would not be generally used by 
Oreat Lakes' vessels, if it were constructed, but it might be 
used by barges of 1,500 tons capacity. 

Ship owners and operators, like railway managers, must 
make expenses and something more for the upkeep of the 
vessels and realize some return on the large investment in- 
volved in their construction. They must estimate what 
they may reasonably expect to realize in a season of seven 
months of navigation. They must and do figure very closely 
to lose no time in port or in transit, for delays with large 
crews to feed and pay and other expenses to meet are very 
expensive, and ship masters, therefore, force their vessels 
through thick and stormy weather at their maximum speed 
of twelve to fifteen miles per hour to avoid any loss of time 
and consequent loss in earnings. That cannot be done in 
navigating ship canals, and navigators avoid them as much 
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as possible, and many prefer to half circumnavigate Africa 
rather than be delayed by the frequent congestions in the 
Suez Canal and to pay the enormous tolls exacted for such 
transit and necessary for its upkeep. 

The Roosevelt Canal Committee reported that, ''In a 
restricted waterway (referring to the proposed ship canal 
through New York) . . . we do not believe that ocean 
steamers or lake vessels could attain an average speed ex- 
ceeding five miles per hour, . . . and that in order to be 
profitable the now (1900) existing rates on the ocean and 
lakes of about one-half of a mill per ton mile would have to 
be very largely increased. ' ' The rates must increase as the 
time consumed in transportation increases, for the operat- 
ing expenses and interest in the investment in ships and in 
their equipment go on without interruption, regardless of 
the loss of time of vessels in passing through artificial 
waterways, or delays in ports. 

The low Great Lakes' freight rates prevail only in the 
unobstructed open lakes, wherein large lake vessels may be 
crowded forward at the rate of twelve to fifteen miles per 
hour. Much highel' freight rates than Great Lakes' frei^t 
rates are inevitable for the transportation of cargoes on 
vessels passing through artificial channels, such as the pro- 
posed Niagara ship canal or a ship canal passing from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

This is true also of vessels navigating sea-level canals 
and much more so of vessels navigating such artificial water- 
ways as the proposed ship canal interrupted by numerous * 
slowly operating locks of extraordinary lifts necessary to 
overcome the differences in elevation between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario of 330 feet and between Lake Ontario and the 
Eome summit level of 133 to 170 feet and between that 
summit level and the Hudson River of 379 to 416 feet, de- 
pending on whether the low level or high level route be- 
tween Oneida Lake and the Mohawk River be selected for 
such a ship canal. 
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Not Justified by Necessity. 

Experience the world over does not warrant the con- 
Btruction and operation of ship canals merely as commercial 
highways. Their construction is usually justified on the ' 
ground of physical necessity, as in the case of the Corin- 
thian, the Kaiser Wilhelm and the Panama canals, across 
narrow isthmuses of land separating large navigable waters, 
not otherwise readily susceptible of intercommunication. . 
In such cases ship canals are justified, but for long dis- 
tances, such restricted channels cannot be economically 
navigated by large vessels and any experienced navigator 
will so declare. 

Major Thomas W. Symons, in his report submitted to the 
Congress of the United States by the Secretary of War on 
July 15, 1897, contained in House Document No. 86 of the 
1st Session of the 55th Congress, said that, ^^If the Erie 
Canal be further improved (as is now being done) by en- 
larging it to a size sufficient for 1,500-ton barges, making 
necessary alterations in its alignment so as to give it a 
continuously descending grade all the way from Lake Erie 
to the Hudson, canalizing the Mohawk River, such improved 
canal, navigated by barges, will enable freight to be trans- 
ported between the East and West at a lower rate than 
could a ship canal navigated by the large lake or ocean 
vessels. The cost of such enlargement would be approxi- 
mately one-quarter the cost of a ship canal." The new 
barge canal is a continuously descending canal from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson River with the exception of the 57 feet 
lift from the Three-River Point to the Rome summit level, 
accomplished by three locks. It fulfills all the other 
requisites stated by Major Symons and has some features 
not outlined in that report. 

The ship canal project from Lake Erie to the Atlantic, 
including a ship canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, was 
also considered in 1899 by the Roosevelt Canal Committee, 
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of which Oen. Francis V. Greene was chairman and of 
which Hon. Frank S. Witherbee, Major Thomas W. Symons, 
United States Engineer, Hon. John N. Scatcherd> Hon. 
Oeorge E. Green, Hon. Edward A. Bond, State Engineer 
and Surveyor, and Hon. John N. Partridge, State Sux>erin- 
tendent of {'ublic Works, were members. That committer 
among other things, reported on the ship canal project in 
part as follows: 

''It seems to us that there are certain insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of such a canal ever being a success, no 
matter by whom constructed. It is intended to be used by 
a vessel which can navigate the ocean, the canal and the 
lakes. We do not believe that such a vessel can be con- 
structed so as to be economically and commercially suc- 
<5e8sful.'' 

The Chamber of Coinmerce and Commercial Union at 
Eochester, in January, 1872, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions in opposition to the project 
of the Niagara canal ; namely : 

Wherxas, We have learned, with no little anxiety, that the project 
of the building of the Niagara ship canal has again been revived by 
western and eastern men, living out of this State, and who are joined 
by Oswego men; and 

Whibeas, There being no demand for further facilities for the 
transit of western produce and easterii goods to and from the East 
and West and the Old and New World — the canals of New York 
having kept pace with the demands made upon them and will for the 
next decade, if not two — if New York does her duty and puts them in 
•complete navigable order and properly discipline the force to manage 
the same, and while this grand trunk channel affords facilities for all 
that offers and is prepared to accommodate at all times millions of 
tons more than now seeks transit through New York; therefore be it 

Besolved, That it is the sense and opinion of this Chamber of Com- 
merce and Commercial Union of the State of New York, that it is 
most emphatically inexpedient at this time of the nation's financial 
condition to appeal to the exhausted treasury for aid to construct a 
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work which would be the ruination of our canals and the commerce 
thereof, benefiting only the commercial interests of foreign nations, 
resulting as a sure and hatural consequence in the diversion of traffic 
from American channels and home markets; ruining and blighting 
the material interests of our State; therefore it is hereby 

Besolved, That the Grand Erie canal, since its construction, has 
been the cheapest medium of transit and most direct route for com- 
merce between the Eastern and Western states, vastly encouraging the 
liettlement of the uncultivated territories. The canal has become a 
powerful balance wheel in checking and regulating the price between 
the producer and consumer. The Erie canal is susceptible, with a 
moderate outlay, of redoubling its carrying capacity; 

Besolved further, That in the event at any future time the Erie 
and Oswego canals should fail to meet the demands made upon them 
and the building of said ship canal became a necessity, that we deem 
it expedient for the State of New York itself to construct and retain 
the control of the same; 

Besolved, That this Chamber and Union enters its solemn protest 
/against the construction of this ship canal at this time or the grant- 
ing of the right of way to the general government, and that we call 
upon each and every member of the Legislature to set their faces 
strongly against it and to defeat it and the foreigners from inter- 
meddling with our internal affairs and the carrying trade of the State 
-of New York. 



$154,800,000 Invested in Babge Canals and Terminals 

The New York Produce Exchange and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York at that time also form- 
ally opposed the construction of the Niagara ship canal. 
The conditions that now exist make the construction of such 
4t canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario still more ob- 
jectionable, for the State of New York is already obligated 
to expend $154,800,000 for the barge canals, having a mini- 
mum bottom width of 75 feet and a minimum depth of 12 
feet and a minimum water cross-section of 1,128 square feet, 
-except at aqueducts and through cities and villages where 
these dimensions as to width may be reduced and cross- 
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section of water modified to sach an extent as may be 
deemed necessary by the State Engineer and approved by 
the Canal Board. In. the rivers and lakes the canal may 
have a minimum bottom of 200 feet and shall have a mini- 
mum depth of 12 feet; the cross-section of water may be 
2,400 square feet. The locks for the passage of boats on 
the Erie, Oswego and Champlain canals shall be single locks, 
except at flights of locks which shall be double locks. The 
locks shall have the following governing dimensions : Mini- 
mum length between hollow quoins, 328 feet; minimum 
width, 45 feet; minimum depth in lock chambers and on 
mitre sills, 12 feet, and with such lifts as the State Engineer 
may determine. 

The dimensions of tlie prisms and locks of the new barge 
canals are greater than those of any of the earlier proposed 
ship canals between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. They 
were decided upon after the most exhaustive investigations, 
commencing at an early date and including in addition to 
those already given the recommendations of Hon, Martin 
Schenck, State Engineer and Surveyor, in his annual re- 
port for 1892 ; namely, * * The practical canal of the future, 
connecting Lake Erie and the Hudson River . . . ought 
to be one capable of bearing barges 250 feet in length by 25 
feet in breadth of beam, of a draft not to exceed 10 feet and 
of such a height that the great majority of bridges that 
should span this canal might be fixed structures instead of 
drawbridges," and also including those of Major Thomas 
W. Symons, United States Engineer, in his report already 
cited, comprising a lengthy review of the economics of 
transportation by water on all kinds of waterways by vari- 
ous types of vessels in this and other countries from their 
practical operation, thereby reducing the feasibility of such 
waterways as the barge canals to a certainty and also in- 
cluding those of the General Greene Canal Committee of 
1899, embodied in its report, comprising the expert and the 
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lay opinions of scores of 8hipx>ers, vessel owners and author- 
ities on transportation matters and the recommendations 
of waterway engineers, chambers of commerce and others, 
whose knowledge of the conditions and objects to be attained 
qualified them to speak on the subject. 

Cheap Transpobtation Assured. 

The cogency of the conclusions of that committee and the 
overwhelming popular vote in this State in 1903 on the 
$101,000,000 first bond issue for the construction of the 
Erie-Champlain-Oswego barge canals to admit of naviga- 
tion of vessels conveying from 1,500 to 3,000 tons of freight, 
as well ds the later popular majorities on the $7,000,000 
bond issue for the Cayuga and Seneca barge canal, on the 
$19,800,000 bond issue for barge canal terminals and on the 
$27,000,000 last bond issue to complete the barge canals, 
ought to convince all, including ship canal theorists, 
'ihat the State of New York, first in commerce of all the 
States of the Union, has for itself finally settled the prob- 
lem of transportation by water through the State in the 
eCiistruction of its barge canal system, that insures as 
cheap transportation for domestic and through freight as 
can possibly be provided over any artificial waterway in 
the world, not excepting any ship canal, which type of 
canal State Engineer Martin Schenck declared in 1892 was 
not feasible between the Hudson River and the Great 
Lakes. 

The late Gustav H. Schwab, American manager of the 
Oelrichs & Company steamships, engaged in trans- Atlantic 
commerce, and one of the best informed men on transporta- 
tion on inland waterways, as well as the high seas, reported 
to the Greene Committee on Canals in 1899 as follows: 

By offering to barges of the capacity of 1,200 or 1,500 tons a quick 
means of transit through a commodious canal of the size contemplated, 
a very material reduction can be gained in the transportation of bulk 
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arUdes from the interior to the seaboard, wliieh I believe 70a have 
correetlj estimated at 1.8 mills per ton per mile. 

The onlj other alternative to be eonsidered appears to be the fourth 
proposition in your letter; namely, the construction of a ship canal 
suitable for lake and ocean vessels of 5,000 to 10,000 tons capacity. 
Such a canal I believe to be removed from consideration, not only 
by the high cost, but also hold that the benefits that would flow from 
such a ship canal will not be commensurate with the enormous outlay 
and with the work. The style of vessel in use on the Lakes is entirely 
different from that adopted for ocean transportation; neither style of 
vessel can be substituted or used for the other, nor can a vessel em- 
ployed in the navigation of the North Atlantic successfully compete 
with the lake craft and vice versa, owing to the great difference in the 
mode of construction. 

Mr. Schwab spoke from long experience in such water 
carriage, and on several occasions thereafter he publicly 
advocated the barge canals in preference to all others, stat- 
ing in substance that they were the better adapted for serv- 
ice in transportation between the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean. His practical knowledge did not permit 
him to be blinded to the obstacles which nature had inter- 
posed to the impeded navigation of ship canals with their 
necessarily restricted channels and flights of locks, in the 
case of the Niagara ship canal, half as high as the tower of 
thie Metropolitan Building in New York City and fully as 
high as the tower of the Electric Building in Buffalo. 

The only parallel to such a canal is the Welland canal, 
now free of tolls on vessels owned by people in the United 
States and therefore rendering the construction of another 
canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario entirely un- 
necessary. The expense and delays, however, to vessels 
passing through the Welland Canal have been such that 
only a limited number of vessels use that waterway, not- 
withstanding the fact that it leads into Lake Ontario and 
thence down the St Lawrence River and through a few 
short canals to the ocean. That natural water route, with 
all the alleged advantages of a ship canal, has never been 
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a8 generally xised, nor transported as much tonnage, as the 
old Erie Canal. 

But little weight should be given to the argument ad- 
vanced in the report of the Commission on Deep Water- 
ways; namely: ''If an ocean steamer could clear from an 
upper lake port to Europe, it would save the time and ex- 
pense required to break bulk at two intermediate points 
and the cost of carriage would be about one-half of what 
it is now. Such a vessel could carry her cargo from the 
east end of Lake Erie to the ocean for not exceeding one 
•cent a bushel for the additional water distance." 



Would not Lower Freight Rates. 

In answer to that, stand such expert detailed statements 
.as the following of Major Thomas W. Symons, who has con- 
clusively shown in his exhaustive report, ^^ comprising 
many tables of itemized expenses of vessels of various types 
that would navigate a ship canal from Buffalo to New York 
via the Oswego route, that the least cost of transportation of 
wheat would be 2.28 cents per busheL or 76 cents per ton 
in large lake freighters of 20 feet draft of 7,000 tons capac- 
ity, making ten trips a season with full cargoes down and 
one-third cargoes of miscellaneous freights on return trips. 
Major Symons made an exhaustive investigation of all the 
facts entering into the resultant cost of such transportation 
imd conclusively answers all such ill-advised opiniona of lay- 
men, unfamiliar with transportation problems. 

Major Symons shows in that same report that the cost 
of transportation of wheat, including transferences at Buf- 
falo from Buffalo to New York City via the barge canal 
route on barges of 1,500 tons capacity, in fleets of four 
boats, will be reduced to 2.07 cents per bushel, or 69 cents 



18 Home Doc. No. 88, lit Swrion, 66th Congreii, p. 81. 
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per ton, which is 7 cents per ton lower than the lowest ship 
canal rate via the Oswego route. 

The Greene Canal Committee adopted Major Symons's 
estimates of the cost of transportation of wheat on 
1,000-ton barges over the Erie Canal, enlarged to barge 
canal dimensions, from Lake Erie to the Hudson River, 
which were eight-tenths of a cent per bushel, or 26 cents 
per ton, equivalent to fifty-two one-Jiundredths of a mill per 
ton per mile. That estimated cost of transporting grains 
or other tonnage over the new barge canals, now nearly 
completed, as well as other estimates of Major Symons, are 
based on a most careful study of the actual cost of trans- 
portation and on data procured from boat builders, canal 
boatmen and from every available source, bearing upon the 
actual cost of running boats of diflferent sizes. This last esti- 
mated cost, however, apparently did not include terminal 
charges at Buffalo of one-half cent per bushel for elevating 
and five days' storage and charges in New York. In 1897, 
Major Symons reported^* that the cost of transportation 
from Buffalo to New York, including trimming charges at 
Buffalo and shoveling charges at New York, on 1,500-ton 
barges, was estimated at 1.13 cents per bushel, or 38 cents 
per ton. He said: ''Comparing the ship canal with the 
Erie Canal radically improved to accommodate 1,500-ton 
barges, we see an advantage of the barge canal with the 
business conducted in fleets as at present over the 5,000-ton 
ship of 25 cents per ton, or $6,000,000 per annum and over 
the 7,000-ton ship of 7 cents per ton, or $1,680,000 per 
annum, a mean advantage of $3,840,000 with the Buffalo 
transfer charges remaining as at present. 

**It may therefore be stated that the large barge canal 
would offer marked advantages to the shipper, even pro- 
vided the Buffalo transfer charges remain as at present. 
As the barge canal would not cost more than one-fourth as 



14 House Doc. No. 86, Itt Setiion 66th Congretf, pp. 88-00. 
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much as the ship canal, its advantages as a business propo- 
sition are apparent." 

The Oongress of the United States was evidently im- 
pressed with the force of that report more than that of the 
Commission on Deep Waterways and more so, when the 
enormous expense involved in building and operating a ship 
canal was partially jdiselosed in the estimates therefor, made 
by the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways and sub- 
mitted to Congress in 1900. The Government of the 
United States did not proceed with the construction of a 
waterway from the Oreat Lakes to the Hudson River, that 
was sure to entail an expenditure of $200,000,000 and pos- 
sibly $350,000,000 to $500,000,000 that was likely to be of 
doubtful practicability, if completed as proposed. The 
problem of obtaining an ample water supply for the Oneida 
Lake-Rome summit lever was not easy of solution and was 
sure to fully tax, and possibly deplete for other purposes, 
the water resources of the watersheds tributary thereto. 
The economical and practical navigability of such water- 
way by large lake vessels is entirely problematical. 

Delay and Danger in Locks. 

The delays and dangers to vessels in locking down 330 
feet into the Ontario basin through a flight of seven locks, 
each of 40^^ fees descent with chambers 650 or more 
feet in length and from 65 to 80 feet in width, with 22 to 
30 feet of water over mitre sills, in addition to the 40i/^ 
feet of water therein when filled, in such close proximity 
that a break in the uppermost of them would sweep away 
all other costly locks and flood the country below and pos- 
sibly ruin the ship and cargo, and furthermore, in locking 
up from 133 to 170 feet from Lake Ontario to the Oneida 
Lake-Rome summit level through a succession of eight or 
more locks, depending on route, with lifts ranging from 20 
to 42.8 feet and furthermore in locking from the Oneida 
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Lake-Bome summit level down 379 to 416 feet to the tide- 
waters of the Hudson through a succession of 22 looks with 
lifts ranging from 11 to 21^ feet and in winding down the 
canalized Mohawk Biver, hemmed in by double and quad- 
ruple railroad tracks and interrupted by railway and 
many highway bridges and on return trips passing through 
the same locks in inverse order, were so readily foreseen 
that neither vessel owners nor experienced shippers ever 
favored such a waterway. 

In the meantime the State of New York prosecuted ita 
investigations through experienced commissioners, legisla- 
tive committees and otherwise, and finally adopted the views 
of Major Symons, Gen. Francis Y. Greene and others and 
by the popular approval of four referendum measures in 
succession, bonded itself to expend $154,800,000 for the 
construction of its Erie, Cfhamplain, Oswego, Cayuga and 
Seneca canals, aggregating approximately 450 miles in 
length with their terminals, such canals having the dimen- 
sions already stated, substantially as recommended by 
Major Thomas W. Symons in his report of 1897, but more 
especially recommended by the Greene Canal Committee in 
1900 and subsequently approved in the passage and ap- 
proval of the Canal Survey Law of 1900, and in the pas- 
sage through the Legislature and ratification by the electors 
of the several referendum meaiures hereinbefore outlined. 

Dr. Leo Sympher of Berlin, the leading authority in Ger- 
many on its navigable waterways, aggregating 8,570 milea 
in extent in 1905, expressed his opinion to the chairman of 
this committee in terms of unqualified approval, of the 
barge type of canals for the purposes contemplated, which 
the state was about to construct. 

The members of the International Congress of Naviga^ 
tion, comprising many of the leading engineers of Europe^ 
inspected some parts of our barge canals in 1912 and lauded 
the great work New York was carrying to completion. 
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Authorities on inland waterway construction and opera- 
tion the world over have pronounced them uniquely de- 
signed to secure the maximum efSciency in water carriage. 
They are the embodiment of the dream of State Engineer 
Martin Schenck, the realization of the ideal of Major Sy- 
mons, and the final culmination of the masterful efforts of 
the Clintons and of the manifold activities of others, 
** whose number is legion/' extending through the years to 
promote, as was prophesied by De Witt Clinton a century 
ago: ''The commerce of the ocean and the trade of the 
lakes passing through one channel, supplying the wants, 
increasing the wealth and reciprocating the benefits of each 
great section of the empire, . . . producing a ''canal 
as to the extent of its route, as to the countries which it 
connects and as to the consequences which it will produce, 
is without a parallel in the history of mankind." The fore- 
going prediction of De Witt Clinton has already been 
verified. 

For the foregoing and other reasons a ship canal between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario as a commercial waterway is 
not justified, and in the opinion of your committee its con- 
struction and operation would involve the government of the 
the United States in an expenditure of fifty or more millions 
of dollars without serving any substantial commercial pur- 
pose other than making it possible for a few vessels from 
the Great Lakes to descend into Lake Ontario, either to 
transfer their cargoes at Oswego to canal barges to be trans- 
ported up over the Rome summit level 172 feet above Lake 
Ontario and thence down to the tidewaters of the Hudson 
river, or what is more likely to happen, to descend the St. 
Lawrence river to Montreal and divert thereto commerce 
from the port of New York. 

Such proposed ship canal between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, as already shown, would neither cheapen the rates 
of transportation nor expedite the transit of tonnage from 
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the Great Lakes to the Atlantic ocean. Therefore yoor com- 
mittee disapproves the project as a commercial waterway. 

No Necessity will be Served. 

From, what has already been stated, it must be apparent 
to all that had there been any necessity — ^political, naval, 
military or commercial — for the construction of a ship 
canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario or any real 
interest in the project, which has engaged the attention of 
worthy people and many theorists during the past century, 
undoubtedly either the Congress of the United States would 
have been prevailed upon to build it, or some one of the 
several corporations, chartered for that purpose, would 
have gone forward with its construction. 

The fact that neither the United States Government nor 
any such corporation has done so, argues strongly against 
it. Rather than appropriate millions of dollars for the con- 
struction of such waterway, whose chief function would be 
to divert tonnage away from New York, it were far more 
statesmanlike for the United States Government to make 
a liberal contribution towards the cost of building the barge 
canals of New York which are destined to perform a most 
important service in the transportation of no small part of 
the products and commodities of a score of great states, 
bordering on the Great Lakes and on the Atlantic ocean, 
brought into navigable communication through such arter- 
ies of commerce. 

Congress might well address itself to the matter of reim- 
bursing the State of New York for its unprecedented outlay 
for the promotion of the domestic commerce of the United 
States, rather than expend its energies and waste the funds 
of the nation in waterway projects that tend to divert 
rather than promote such internal commerce. The State 
ought not to be forced to contribute to such projects and 
especially so after its good faith has been shown in its 
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waterway activities, extending over more than a century of 
time. Congress might more wisely appropriate funds to 
improve the prisms of the barge canals. 

Wherefore a strong protest should be made by the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce to the State of New York and 
to the Federal Government in opposition to the construc- 
tion of the proposed Niagara ship canal and an appeal 
might well be made by the state to the Congress of the 
United States for a substantial appropriation of money to 
the sinking funds of the State of New York, created to 
liquidate its canal bonded indebtedness. 

We therefore recommend the adoption by the Board of 
Directors of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce of the fol> 
lowing resolution: 

B^soLUTiON Adopted. 

Eesolved, That the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce strongly opposei 
« survey for a ship canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario as 
directed by the Act of Congress of July 27, 1916, on the grounds — 

First: That the project is neither a political, naval, military or 
'Commercial necessity, 

Second: That if it were constructed it would tend to divert com- 
merce from the Great Lakes away from the state of New York down 
the St. Lawrence river, through the port of Montreal, to foreign 
markets, and largely that would be true, even though a ship canal 
were constructed from Oswego to the Hudson river, a distance of 172 
miles, beset with many engineering obstacles and for whose operation 
an adequate supply of water may not be obtainable without depleting 
the water resources of the watersheds of Central New York, that are 
now needed for power purposes and may be imperatively demanded 
in the near future for municipal, domestic and potable consumption 
4Uid for other domestic purposes. 

Third: On the further ground that such ship canal would involve 
the expenditure of many millions of dollars, to which the State would 
be forced largely to contribute, despite the fact that the operation of 
«uch a canal would not cheapen the rates of transportation on tonnage 
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passing OTer it below the rates of transportation on tonnage over the 
barge canals and would tend to dlTert business from the state and 
the port of New York. 

Fourth: On the further ground that sueh a ship canal in operation 
might prove to be an impracticable waterway and very difficult to 
navigate, as it is quite generallj believed by experienced ship ownerr 
and operators, and in that event the moneys expended in its construc- 
tion would be entirely wasted, 

Fifth: The State of New York is now providing what is con- 
sidered the most modem and well-equipped inland waterways in tht- 
world, which are believed will afford as cheap rates of transportation 
as it is possible to obtain on any interior waterway and these wilL 
afford as expeditious transportation of the products, commodities and 
tonnage of the state and of other states in touch with the barge canal 
system and there is no occasion for the construction of the propoeed 
Niagara ship canal or any other ship canal between the Great Lakea- 
and the ocean* 

In the foregoing, your committee has not considered the feasibility 
or expediency of a canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario for 
sewage disposal or power development purposes, which are entirely- 
divorced from the Niagara ship canal project. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Canal Ck>mmittee, 

Dated April 25, 1917. HENEY W. HILL, Chairman, 

C. LEE ABEL, 
HENRY V. BUBN8, 
EDWARD H. BUTLER^ 
SAMUEL J. DARK, 
H. C. HARRISON, 
MAXWELL M. NOWAK, 
RICHARD C. O'KEEFE, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HOWARD WINSHIP. 
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THE ERIE CANAL CENTENARY 



Observed at Bomb, N. Y., July 4, 1917 



At the City of Borne, N. Y., on July 4, 1917, was cele- 
brated the oentennial of the Erie canal. That date marked 
the completion of the first hundred years since the first 
ccmstruction work was done on this great waterway from 
the Hudson to Lake Erie. 

The exercises were held under the auspices of the New 
York State Waterways Association and the Rome Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The Buffalo Historical Society was 
conspicuously identified with the occasion through its pres- 
ident, Hon. Henry W. Hill, who, as president of the State 
Waterways Association, presided at the celebration; and 
also through the Hon. George Clinton, a special delegate 
from the Buffalo Society for this occasion, who made the 
principal historical address. 

On the morning of the 4th, delegates to the celebration 
were conducted by the local Chamber of Commerce to 
numerous points of interest in and about'Bome. The region 
is rich in sites of historical interest, and the visitors, in a 
long procession of automobiles, were afforded opportunity 
to inspect the spot where formerly stood Fort Stanwix, 
now in part occupied by the handsome Colonial home of 
the Some Club. From here the visitors were taken along 
the line of the old carry, westward to Fort Bull, a site now 
marked by a boulder monument. Nearby are still to be 
seen remains of an ancient dam used in early days to 
hold back the water of Wood creek until the loaded boats 
were ready to start, when the gates would be opened and 
the boats floated on the flood on their way to Oneida lake. 

2«9 
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Later the vkitors inspected the smnmit leyel, where, at New 
London, is located the first of the two locks required to pass 
boats between the summit level of tlve Barge Canal and 
Oneida lake. 

Finally, driving over what was formerly the old Oswego 
Plank Boad, but is now an important State highway, th# 
party arrived at the spot where, at sunrise, July 4, 1817, 
the first excavation for the Erie canal was made. The exact 
fpot has been located by Senior Assistant Engineer Noble 
£. Whitford, and had been marked by a stake and pile of 
stones in which had been implanted a small cedar pole, 
cut from a nearby dump, from the top of which floated an 
American flag. As the spot happens to be in the now 
nearly dry bed of the recently abandoned portion of 
the Erie canal, it did not lend itself especially well to 
grouping about it a great number of people, but as many 
as could gather in the rather limited range of the camera 
did so and a picture of the historic place was taken. It is 
interesting to note in the group the presence of Hon. 
Oeorge Clinton, whose constant and efficient advocacy of 
an enlarged waterway has won for him the title of '^Father 

ft 

of the Barge Canal"; for just a century ago his grand- 
father. Governor DeWitt Clinton, was present in person at 
this same spot aiding in the actual starting of the canal 
for which he had so persistently labored. 

The inspection tour also included a visit to Hyland's 
Mills, with their famous fish-propagating ponds and 
springs ; and the great Delta dam, which has made a lake 
from 50 to 60 feet deep and over eight miles long, cover- 
ing completely the former village of Delta, in a valley 
which now forms the great storage basin for the Barge 
canaL 

Li the afternoon, at the Family theatre, in Rome, a 
great throng convened for exercises, presided over by Hon. 
Henry W. Hill. Governor Charles S. 'Whitman, Hon. F. M. 
Williams, State Engineer and Surveyor; Gen. W. W. 
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"Wotherspoon, Superintendent of Public Works; Hon. 
Thaddens C. Sweet, Speaker of the Assembly, and other 
State ofiScials were present. Mr. S. H. Beach, Chairman of 
the local Ck)mmittee of Arrangements, introduced Senator 
Hill with a brief, appropriate address. Chairman Hill in 
accepting the post of Chairman spoke as follows : 

Mayor Midlam, Mr. Lawton, President of the Borne Chamber of 
dommeree, Mr. dinton, Chairmaa of the Executive Committee of the 
JN'ew York State Waterways Assoeiation, State oi&eers, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

The celebration of Independence Day and of the beginning of the 
building of the Erie canal at Port Stanwix, a century ago, was a 
happy omen of the fruition of both political and commercial freedom 
-from pre-existing conditions; the first of whldi, prior to 1776, denied 
to the people of this and other provinces voice in public affairs and 
the latter of ^Hiich hampered them in their activities. The enterpris- 
ing citizens then residing in this historic region and the state officials, 
liaving the supervision of the first contract, dated June 27, 1817; for 
the construction of that section of the original Erie canal exitending 
through the Rome summit level, wisely and enthusiastically partici- 
pated in the public exercises ''on that occasion. Governor DeWitt 
Clinton, who took office on July 1, 1817, CoL Samuel Young and 
"tiie other canal commissioners, state engineers. Judge «fo8hua Hatha- 
way, who delivered an address, Judge John Bichardson, who removed 
the first spadeful of dirt and numy others joined in the ceremonies. 

That was the culmination of the long and untiring efforts of 
DeWitt Clinton and others to establish navigable communication 
between the great lakes and the Atlantic ocean, an event at that 
time and under the conditions then existing of consummate achieve- 
ment in statesmanship, that betokened the ultimate upbuilding of the 
Mate in agriculture, manufactures and of its far-reaching commerce 
to that of the proportions of an empire. 

CoL Samuel Young in his address 100 years ago in this town on 
that occasion said: ''We have assembled to commence the excava- 
tion of the Erie canal* The work when accomplished will connect 
our western inland seas with the Atlantic ocean. It will diffuse the 
benefits of internal navigation over a surface of vast extent, blessed 
with a salubrious climate and luxuriant soil, embracing a tract of 
•eountry capable of sustaining more human beings thiui were ever 
accommodated by any work of the kind." 

DeWitt dint^ predicted it would be a "canal as to the extent of 
its route, as to* the countries which it would connect, and as to the 
•consequences, which it would produce, without a parallel in the his- 
tory of mankind. ' ' 

These prophetic utterances to some extent indicate the sweep of 
-vision of those who projected New York's matchless canal system, 
that has contributed immeasurably to the upbuilding of its diversified 
activities, its wealth and its liberal humanities. 
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In appreciation of the manifold activities and inestimable services 
of tlie Clintons and others, whose "number is legion," and of tli# 
f ozengkt, liberaiity and saorifiees of the people of the state a centoij 
ago in providing for and carrying to completion the most gigantic 
ionerican nndertiAking in some respects of the 19th century, we are 
assembled to observe the centenary of the beginning of its building 
in this vicinity on July 4, 1817. 

The people of the State of New York are oficially represented by 
His Excellency Gk)vernor Whitman and Speaker Thaddeus C. Sweet 
of the Assembly, State Engineer and Surveyor Frank M. Williams, 
Superintendent of Publie Works General W. W. Wotherspoon, mem- 
bers of the canal board^ the New York State Waterways Association, 
by its president, its vice-presidents, the chairman of its executive 
committee, George Clinton, the chairman of its committee on resolu- 
lions, P. W. Cuilinan, several other state association officers and by 
many of its members, the City of Bome is represented by its mayor, 
Mr. Midlam, and other officers and many of its citizens and the Rome 
Chamber of Commerce by its president, Mr. Lawton, and many of its 
members and many other cities and commercial organizations are 
represented by delegates, a list of which so far as obtainable, will 
appear in the official records of the celebration. In addition to these, 
many representative citizens from the political divisions of the state 
are in attendance to join in the centenary exercises. To all these 
officials, delegates and representatives and to all others present on 
this occasion, we join with Chairman Beach of the Bome Canal Cen- 
tenary Conmiittee in extending a hearty welcome. We will now pro- 
ceed with the formal addresses, which will be both edifying and highly 
entertaining. ' 

New York has excelled in its chief executives. They have quite 
generally appreciated its unique position among the states of the 
Union and have done what they were able to do to promote its com- 
mercial as well as its general dev^opment to the proportions of an 
empire. 

Chairman Hill introduced for the first speaker of the 
afternoon, Hon. George Clinton, chairman of the executive 
committee of the New York State Waterways Association, 
and special delegate from the Buffalo Historical Society for 
the centenary celebration. Mr. Clinton's address is given 
in fuU, in pages following. Others who spoke, following 
Mr. Clinton, were Governor Whitman; Hon. Frank M. 
Williams, State Engineer and Surveyor; Hon. Thaddeus 
C. Sweet, Speaker of the Assembly ; Mr. E. R. Carhart of 
Xew York, former president of the New York Produce 
Exchange ; Mr. W. Pierrepont White of Utica, and Oswald 
P. Backus of Rome. 



EVOLUTION OF THE 
NEW YORK CANAL SYSTEM 



By Hon. George Clinton.i 



To give a complete history of the canals down to the time of the 
first improvement would take much greater time and space than the 
present occasion warrants- This paper will therefore be limited to 
sketching the evolution of our canal system and the improvement of 
the canals; with a mere outline of their history. 

While all the heads of the state have contributed largely to its 
prosperity, by far the greatest agency in laying the foundations of 
New York's commercial and industrial supremacy has been the Erie 
caual, and the three canals most intimately connected with the early 
history of the state have been that and the Champlain and Oswego 
canals. This paper will, therefore, be devoted primarily to the Erie 
and the Oswego, with such relation of historic facts as (duster around 
the Champlain canal that may be of interest. 

The Original Canal Idea. 

In the past there has been much controversy over the Interesting 
question, ''Who originated the Erie canal f" It is enough to say that 
after all that has been written and said on this subject it is not 
possible truly to give the credit for this to any one person for the 
simple reason that no one originated the idea of the Erie canal as 
constructed. So far as the basic idea of connecting Lake Erie with 
the Hudson by water channel is concerned, the statement made by 
Cadwalader D. Colden in 1825 in his memoirs prepared at the request 
of a committee of the Common Council of the City of New York cor- 
rectly and clearly enunciates the impossibility of coming to any con- 
clusion. He says: ''How much in vain, then, must it be to inquire 
who first thought to connect the western and northern and southern 
waters. Many had opportunities of acquiring all the knowledge con- 
nected with the subject, and it is probable that the thought of water 
communications, where they are now made by the Western Inland 
Lock Navigation Company, was common to hundreds at tlie same time. 
Could we pursue this inquiry with any prospect of success it would 
be a futile labor. The discovery would be of no benefit to the com- 
munity, and but little more credit would be due to one to whom the 
original thought might be traced if he did nothing towards ezaenting 
the idea he had conceived than if it had been a dream" (page 13). 



1. Addrws nt the centennial of the bejrinninir of construction work on the Brie 
Ctnal, at Rome, N. T., July 4. 1917. Mr. Clinton was a special delegate from 
the Buffalo Historical Society on thi« ocoMion. 
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This was written hj Mr. Golden almost one hundred years after the 
idea of making some connection with the Great Lakes by water had 
been suggested hj his grandfather, Cadwalader D. Golden, then sur- 
Teyor general of the Pronnce of New York. The truth is that the 
£rie canal and our other canals are the products of evolution, increase 
of knowledge and the growing demands of commerce. 

Many Dksibvs Gredit. 

If the limitations of this paper would permit, it would be interest- 
ing to trace at length the parts taken hj the many thoughtful and 
able men in the projection, advocacy and construction of our espials; 
but there are so many who are entitled to greater or less credit that 
a discussion of the parts taken by them would occupy so much space 
it would be impossible to lay before this convention the facts which 
I regard as of most importance and of the greatest interest. I may, 
however, mention a few names of those who have been given, and are 
entitled to, credit for suggestion, promotion, investigation, advocacy 
and legislative and constructive action during the early stages of 
the consideration of the propriety of concrtructing ttie Erie; Oswego 
and Ghamplain canals and during the actual creation of those great 
works. In addition to Ghristopher Golles, an ardent advocate of 
constructing a canal through from the Hudson to the Great Lakes, 
Elkanah Watson, who claimed the credit of suggesting the idea of 
the Erie, but who merely independently voiced what was in the 
minds of many people; Gk)uvemeur Morris^ who was one of the first 
canal commissioners, appointed on account of his ability and because 
he had also suggested the possibility of connecting the Erie with 
the Hudson; Messrs. Adgate, Williams, Livingstone and Barker, all 
of whom took a very active part in the legislative transactions which 
resulted in canal construction; George Gliaton, first Governor of the 
State; (George Washington, first President of the United States and 
commander of the Bevolutionary forces; Gadwalader D. Golden, John 
Smith, Peter Schuyler, Jesse Hawley, Joshua Forman, Thomas Eddy, 
Jonas Piatt, Jeremiah VanRensselaer and Gadwalader D. Golden, 
the younger, are entitled to our grateful remembrance and the 
greatest credit for promoting the artificial inland waterway system 
of our State. I have not yet mentioned my ancestor, DeWitt Glinton. 
He was chosen by the canal advocates of that day on account of his 
great ability, energy and deep interest in the public welfare as the 
great champion of our watenrays, and to him the credit is due of 
co-ordinating the labor of the others and by his eloquence and 
knowledge securing the necessary legislation and finances and the 
actual construction of our great canals. Tet, when speaking of the 
canals, he, recognizing that he alone could never have brought about 
the consummation of these great works and that many others were 
as necessary as he to their achievement^ said, "for the good which 
has been done by individuals or communities, in relation to this 
work, let each have a due share of credit.'' 

It is interesting to follow this process of evolution of ideas that 
has given us our artificial waterways. We are apt to give particular 
individuals too much credit for tbeir greatness and wo are prone not 
to acknowledge the great Power above which guides our destinies 
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snd the lessons taught to men by nature herself* Indeed, we do not 
often enough stop to think that the individual — ^his physical energy 
and his mental capacity — is the child of nature and the servant of the 
laws of Qod, built up and enabled to see and to act through a growth 
of thought and action that has preceded him for centuries. Canals 
wavd constructed at least 600 years before Christ. 

OuB Early Ssttlxhs. 

When the English colonized America they planted their settlements 
along the Atlantic coast. The colonists were barred from the great 
middle west by the mountains, knew little thereof and of the Pacific 
coast. The great barrier between them and the middle west was the 
Appalachian chain of mountains. When the French took possession 
of the part of the North American continent which they at first 
occupied, they settled upon the St. Lawrence and were not barred 
from the great west by any high mountain ridge. At the time of 
these early settlements the great Iroquois Confederacy, the JPive 
Nations, inhabited and dominated the State of New York from the 
Hudson to Lake Erie. They were savages pure and simple, canni- 
balistiC; living by the chase, except as they raised maize and a few 
vegetables and gathered wild fruits, berries and bark. They were 
warlike and occupied the great military strategic point of tlus con- 
tinent. From their domains they could reach the Atlantic coast by 
the Mohawk and the Hudson, by the Delaware and by the Susque- 
hanna, and they could reach the Ohio and the Mississippi by the 
Allegheny and, with portages by the great rivers that run southerly 
from and northerly into Lake Erie, in addition to having the Great 
Lakes at their command for reaching the northwest, as well as the 
Desplaines and the Illinois, and, by that way, the Mississippi With 
these water communications and through the valleys of the streams 
they carried on a ruthless war against their neighbors* There was 
practically no interchange of products between them and other tribes 
tmd no commerce. 

The face of nature invited the English and the French by the way 
of the St. Lawrence, the Niagara and the Oreat Lakes, as well as the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, the Mohawk and the Hudson to extend 
their possessions and carry on the fur trade with the savages of the 
continent. This, the fur trade, was the beginning of the great com- 
merce which now flows between the' east and the west in the United 
Btates and Canada. The English were barred from the northern 
routes and the St. Lawrence, although they could reach the St. Law- 
rence by the Hudson. Lake George, Lake Champlain and the riven, 
which, with portages,' connect those waters with the Great St. Law- 
rence. 

Early Appriciation op Water Boxttss. 

I cannot go into detail of the contest for supremacy between the 
French and English and it must suffice to say that both the French 
and the English endeavored to take the greatest advantage of the 
water communications I have mentioned and that the easiest and 
most economical way for communication with the Great Lakes was 
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by Lake Ontario and the Niagara to Lake Erie, the only obstacle 
to water transportation being the heavy portage around the falls and 
rapids of the Niagara. The French carried on their for trade with, 
the west by the St. Lawrence and this route and the English reached 
Lake Onti^o by the Hudson river, the Mohawk, portaging into Lake 
Oneida and thence down the Oswego. It is interesting to note that 
the St. Lawrence in those days was called the Cataraqui, Lake Ontario^ 
had the same name as the river and the Oswego was called the 
Onondaga. 

The vital importance of connecting the English and French colonies 
with the Great Lakes in order to carry on the fur trade successfully 
was apparent to both nationalities. Thus nature had already pointed 
the way for commerce and the dominion of the continent. It ia 
therefore not surprising that as the heavy portage around the falla 
and rapids of the Niagara added greatly to the cost and burden of 
carrying on the only commerce that existed between the east and 
the west, men should unconsciously take advantage of the book 
which nature laid before them and, studying it, seek to extend the 
communication by water directly between Lake Ontario and* Lake^ 
Erie so that canoes and bateaux, and even small vessels, could pro- 
ceed directly from the St. Lawrence to Mackinac, the foot of Lake 
Michigan and the head of Lake Superior without any portages except 
the one at Sault St. Marie. The French were the firat to take tUs 
idea up. Cadillac in 1707, communicated ^th the minister of Louis 
XrV a scheme for a canal between the two lakes. We do not have 
the exact idea of Cadillac, but we do possess the reply of the minister 
to him. I quote from **An Old Frontier of France," a very thor- 
ough; able and interesting early history of the Niagara Frontier^ 
written by Frank H. Severance and published for the Buffalo His- 
torical Society. He says (page 161, Vol. I) : 

''A document of the time, of singular interest, is a letter from the 
minister, Pontchartrain, to La Mothe-Cadillac, in which, replying' 
to a proposal of the latter to connect Lakes Erie and Ontario by a 
canal, it is remarked: 'It does not seem to me that we can at 
present undertake the junction of the Lake Ontario with Lake Erie 
by a canal, as you propose, because of the expense. However, send 
me an analyzed statement (**Un mSmoire raissonn^*')^ vnth a plan 
and estimate of cost*' " 

We thus see the germ of the idea of the Erie canal, that is direct 
water communication between the Atlantic and the Great Lakes. 

Further evidence that this was not a mere dream, but that Cadillac 
was in earnest is found in a communication between Cadillac and 
D'Aigremont with Pontchartrain, the French minister. To quote 
again from Mr. Severance's work (page 201, Vol. I) : 

"On this point a document of 1708, summarizing certain letters 
of Cadillac, says: 'It would be necessary to make a junction be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. He says that he knows, for that 
(purpose), a way and a canal which has remained unknown to every- 
one else until now. ' He may have had the Grand Biver and western 
end of Lake Ontario in mind; if not, one is at a loss to know what 
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^ did mean. Two years later the Sieur d'Aigremont, reporting on 
4*ondition8 at lake posts, wrote: 

* * * When I passed the portage at Niagara it did not appear to me 
that any communication between Lake Ontario or Lake Erie could 
be made that could avoid this portage, and if M. de la Mothe knows 
41 means of doing so, I think he is the only man in the country who 
does. But, My Lord, even if it were true that a communication with 
Lake Ontario or Lake Erie could be made it could only be done with 
Yery great expense and it would not follow from that, that Detroit 
would be able to obtain from Montreal any help it might need 
in case of war with the Iroquois, for such help could not even be 
given to Fort Frontenac, which has to be passed through on the way 
-to Detroit.' " 

Thus we see that the French were seriously considering a smaU 
•canal around the falls and rapids of the Niagara* 

As the minister of Louis XIV seemed to regard the project of a 
-canal as inadvisable in his time ''because of the expense," it is of 
aome interest to note what the fur traiBe with the Indians amounted 
to so far as the French Government was concerned. Mr. Severance, 
at page 205 of his work, gives us, from authentic documents, a glimpse 
of the value of this trade, which amounted in profit to about one 
thousand dollars a year of our money. I quote (page 205) : 

Thb Day ow Si£all Things. 

''That it was the day of small things, in trade as in war, may 
be illustrated by a statement of provisions, munitions and merchan- 
dise sent to the Lake Ontario posts — ^Frontenac, Niagara, head of 
the lake, Bay of Quints — for the year 1722-23. The total i^overmnent 
outlay for the three sorts of supplies was 29,800 livres.. 17 sous, 9 
deniers. Furs from these points, not including Quints, in 1722, netted 
18,178 livres; in 1723, 22,732 livres. This of course was by exchange. 
In the same season, wages of employes at Frontenac came to 900 
livres; the storekeeper at Niagara received 400 livres per annum and 
the gunsmith the same. The pay of six soldiers was 180 livres each. 
In the two years named, there was charged to transportation on Lake 
Ortario 1,050 livres. The total expense of administering these poets, 
1722-23, wai^ 35,210 li 17 s. 6 d.; total receipts from sale cf peltries 
40,911 li. 8 s. 6 d., a profit of 570 li. lis.— or a little over $1,000 a 
year. This was the trade for which Joncaire labored and lived with 
the Iroquois, for which the Niagara was occupied, for which two great 
Powers contended I ' ' 

Lake Erie with the Hudson. 

In the meantime the English were not idle. As the French through 
Joncaire had secured control of the Niagara, the English colonists 
were practically compelled to carry on the fur trade with the Indians 
of the west by intercepting their canoes on Lake Ontario and by 
Teaching Lake Erie overland from the south shore of Lake Ontario 
and from the Seneca Biver. These means of communication were 
-90 expensive and burdensome on account of the long distance by land 
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that Cadwalader D. Ck>lden in 1724, he then being surveyor general 
for the colony of New York, examined into the question of feasibility 
of communication with the west through the Great Lakes by an 
entirely inland water route. As a result he presented to (Governor 
Burnet a memorial concerning the fur trade of the province of New 
York, in which he discusses tiie relative positions of the French and 
English geographically, their command of the different waters and 
their facilities for controlling the fur trade. He recognized th» 
necessity of securing water communication, if possible, between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie. He describes the route pursued by the 
Indian traders from the Hudson to Lake Ontario as follows: "Trom 
Albany the Indian traders carry their goods sixteen miles overland 
to the Mohawk Biver at Schenectady. From Schenectady they carry* 
them in canoes up the Mohawk River to the carrying place between 
the Mohawk Biver and the river which runs into Oneida Lake, which 
carrying place between is only three miles long, except in very dry' 
weather, when they are obliged to carry them two miles fiurther. 
From thence they go with the current down the Onondaga River te 
Lake Ontario. * * He then adverts to the possibility of connecting, by 
way of the Onondaga (Oswego) River and the Seneca River, by water 
directly with Lake Erie, "hi some document which I have seen he- 
even suggests investigation. The language which he uses in rag* 
gesting the possibility of water communication with Lake Erie is as 
follows: 

''But besides this passage by the lakes, there is a river whieb 
comes from the country of the Seneoas., and falls into the Onondaga 
River, by which we have an easy carriage into that country, without 
going near Lake Ontario. The head of this river goes near to Lake 
Erie, and probably may give a very near passage into that lake, 
much more advantageous than the way the French are obliged to* 
take by the great fall of Niagara, because narrow rivers are much 
safer for canoes than the lakes, where they are obliged to go ashore 
if there be any wind upon the water. But as this passage depends 
upon a further discovery, I shall say nothing more of it at this 
time." 

Golden 's suggestions do not seem to have been acted upon but 
they certainly &ow that men as early as 1724 recognized the neces- 
sity and were thinking of the possibility of a connection of Lake 
Erie with the Hudson. 

Probably following the ideas suggested by Golden 's memorial. Gov- 
ernor Burnet in 17M established a substantial settlement where 
Oswego now stands, with a view to intercepting the Indian canoes 
from the west bearing furs destined for Montreal and inducing them 
to change their destination to Albany. 

Nature's Gbogkaphic Pi«an. 

We thus see that nature's geographic plan, the topography of the 
continent, the courses of the streams and the situation of the lakes^ 
the location of the tribes of savages and the abundance of fur bear- 
ing animals led men on to conquest and trade and taught them that 
the waterways furnished them the best and cheapest means of reap* 
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ing the advantages of eommerce with the savages and that those 
routes should be utilized to the best advantage by eonnecting them 
with artifieial waterways. And so we see that from a process of 
knowledge gained and evolution of ideas the connection of the upper 
lakes with Lake Ontario and with the Hudson naturally presented 
itself to the minds of the early colonists. That the knowledge and 
ideas thus gained should have been lost and revived in later years is 
impossible and I think it goes without saying that increase of knowl- 
edge, increase of commerce, the settling of the west, increase of 
wMlth and means of construction simply continued the process of 
nature's teachings in the minds of many men, with the result that 
the Erie and Oswego canals came into being. 

Wars Hilpxd Pbooriss. 

Among other factors^ in addition to the greed for conquest and a 
desire to build up commerce, we find that war is a potent one in the 
evolution of all great human undertakings. It not only teaches man 
many things that help his progress, but it often removes obstacles 
in the way of commerce and industoy. We find that with free use 
of the waterways between the east and the west sought by the French 
at Niagara, the English colonists made comparatively little advance 
in their endeavor to extend colonisation, and trade with the western 
Indians. But when the so-called French and Indian war was ended 
and the treaty of peace between France and England signed in 1763, 
French domain and control east of the Mississippi Biver ended and 
the British became possessed of the entire country, which included the 
Great Lakes, the Ohio and its tributaries and all the waters and 
portages which connect that great river with the Great Lakes and 
the upper lakes with Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence. This re- 
moved the greatest obstacle to English colonization of, and trade 
with, the west, and set them to thinMng more seriously of improving 
the means of water transportation by artificial canals. 

An Evolution. 

The treaty of 1763 was naturally followed by an extension of 
English colonization in this State and to some extent in the West, 
and trade with the Indians was fostered and grew. This condition 
of affairs brought forcibly to the minds of men the absolute neoes- 
sitv of providing cheaper and more expeditious means of transpor- 
tation. There being no railroads and the construdfion of highways 
through the mountains and dense forests and over a multitude of 
streams was not within the means or capacity of the colonists. 
Indeed such construction would have been too slow and would have 
retarded colonization and trade if relied upon. The inevitable con- 
sequence was that men thought and schemed for the improvement of 
nature's highways— the waterways. What they learned and the 
knowledge they transmitted to those that followed them led on to the 
final consummation — ^the construction of our canals. 

While the slow work of advancing civilization was proceeding, the 
war of the Bevolution came. That also performed a great work in 
the civilizing and peopling of the TTnited Stattes. When, in 1783. Great 
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Britain by treaty acknowledged the Independence of the United 
States, the St. Lawrence from St. Begis, Lake Ontario, the Niagara 
and the upper lakes and their connecting waters became the boundary 
between Canada and the United States, Lake Michigan passing wholly 
under our jurisdiction, and the Ohio and its tributaries were included 
within the limits of the independent states under conflicting grants 
from the British crown. The great northwest territory or parts of 
it was claimed by Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
and New York, but in a spirit of amity and for the good of the new 
nation, compromises were made and the territory turned over to the 
nation, with certain proprietory reservations in parts, that did not 
involve sovereignty. This immense area was thus opened to settle- 
ment and colonists began to cross the mountains. Still one obstacle 
to untrammeled colonization of the territory existed which had to be 
removed by war. The Indians in the territory were savage and im- 
placable. They feared and therefore resisted the inflow of the white 
man. It waa not until General Wayne in 1794 defeated the Indians 
at the great battle of the Fallen Timber that they were forced to 
make a treaty which opened the northwest to immigration and settle- 
ment without hindrance. 

Imkioration's Influencb. 

We can now trace another great factor in the evolution of human 
affairs which led up to the building of the canals. War had done its 
work well and the colonists and people from across the Atlantic 
beheld the opportunity to acquire homes in the fertile northwest 
territory. The influx of immigrants west of the mountains at first 
was largely confined to the western part of our State and Tennessee 
and Kentucky. As the population in New York State increased the 
necessity for cheap transportation in our own State became apparent 
and when, subsequently, the immigration increased and flowed beyond 
our boundary into the territory now comprising Ohio., Indiana and 
lUinois, the need for water communication directly between the 
Atlantic by way of the Hudson and the Mohawk, together with the 
Qreat Lakes, stared our people in the face. The cost of carriage of 
persons and property was almost prohibitive. The waterways were 
the only available highways, and the many and heavy portages occa- 
sioned such great loss of time and so much labor that the expense of 
carriage could not be reduced. There were some roads, it is true, 
but they were not of the best and were utterly insufficient. It is 
hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that not only were 
means of access to the Northwest Territory a necessity to enable 
immigrants to reach it, but it was also a necessity to keep them 
supplied with necessaries, clothing and the materials and implements 
for building and for cultivating the land, as well as food until they 
could support themselves. Immigrants, too, could not make any 
reasonable progress unless they were able to send their products of 
the land and the forest to the east; they could not buy from the 
east unless they could sell to it. 

Nevertheless, immigration continued to flow into the Northwest 
Territory t^ such an extent that it was very early divided into sepa- 
rate territorial jurisdictions and the increase of population was such 
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that Ohio, Indiana and Illinois were admitted to the Union in the 
early years of the last century. 

A United States Canal. 

We thus see that with full knowledge of the physical condition of 
the country, with the lessons of the past before them, with the limited 
commerce represented by the fur trade having grown into the great 
commerce existing and potential which the settlement of the Nortl;)- 
west Territory created, the thoughts of, not one man or a few men, 
but of many men reverted to the same ideas shadowed forth by Golden 
in 1724; namely, the connecting of the waters of Lake Ontario with 
those of Lake Erie by an artificial waterway, through which boats 
<^ould pass without having to surmount the heavy portage at Niagara, 
and the overcoming of the obstacles of navigation between the Hud- 
son and Lake Ontario by way of the Mohawk, Oneida Lake and the 
Oswego Biver. The great obstacles to water transportation between 
the Hudson and Lake Ontario were* the portage around the great 
fall of the Mohawk River, the portage around the little falls of that 
river, a few rapids, the portage from the Mohawk into Wood Creek 
and the portages of the Oswego Biver. There was talk and constant 
talk about a canal around the Falls and there was agitation to remove 
the obstacles between Lake Ontario and the Hudson. Men knew, 
in a general way, what the necessities were and what should be 
done, but there was no definite plan. Finally Christopher Colles took 
the matter up and ably and independently urged upon the Legisla- 
ture of New York the improvement of the Mohawk, and the con- 
struction of a canal from Borne to, and the improvement of, Wood 
Creek. During these times discussion of the wisdom and feasibility 
of reaching the St. Lawrence by connecting the upper Hudson with 
Lake Champlain and that lake with the Chambly. arose. This route, 
bowever, it was quite plain would not greatly faeilita*^ communica- 
tion with the west by water, for the St. Lawrence would be reached 
near Montreal and the heavy current and great rapids, as well as the 
lone distance necessary to reach the east end of Lake Ontario would 
make the route certainly more expensive for transportation to the 
west and to the Northwest Territory than the direct route from the 
"Hudson, by the Mohawk, Oneida Lake, the Oswego Biver and Lake 
Ontario. In addition to this the exigencies of war had to be con- 
sidered. Communication by the Hudson-Champlain-Chambly route 
would be partly through Canadian territory by land and a long dis- 
'tance through it by water, and it would be more available for us by 
the British, in case of war, than it would to the State of New York or 
the United States, for it would furnish a direct highway of attack, the 
strategic route for entering New York, the same route followed by 
Champlain, Montcalm and Burtroyne* Thus the natural exigencies of 
eommerce. as well as the threat of the god of war led our people to 
center their minds on the improvement of the waterways within our 
own boundary and led up directly to the construction of the Erie 

Canal. 

Cadwalader Colden nearly a century before the time that I am 
speaking of had, in the report to which I have referred, pointed ont 
the advantages and disadvantages of the two water routes and pro- 
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nouneed strongly in f etoi of the interior water route by the Mohawk^ 
and Gk>vemor Burnet had anticipated the utilization of that route 
by planting his settlement at Oswego. 

We thus find that a difference of nationality, impediments to 
transportation and the physical conditions resulted in a consensus 
of opinion that while the Ohamplain route was advisable for trade 
with Canada, the interior route through the State of New York to 
the Great Lakes was the only one which could insure our commerce 
with the west, expedite the settlement of the great Northwest, pre- 
serve the advantages of the State of New York in commerce and its 
various industries and be available, not being exposed to attack, to 
aid operations in case of war. In other words, the geographical and. 
political conditions were still operating powerfully towards the con- 
struction of a canal from the Hudson to the Great Lakes. 

This resulted in the passage in the Assembly March 21, 1808, of a 
resoluticm instructing the surveyor general, then Simeon DeWitt, to 
make an accurate survey of the waterways on the usual route of 
communication between the Hudson River and Lake Erie and such 
other contemplated route as he might deem proper. The Senate 
concurred in this resolution April 6, 1808, and the surveyor general 
appointed James Geddes to do the work. October 20, 1809, Geddes- 
miMie a report to the surveyor general in which he covered very thor- 
oughly the different routes wMdi might be pursued, one by the way of 
Lake Ontario and one directly from Three Biver Point to Lake Erie. 
This report is verj valuable historically and has great merit from an 
engineering point of view. Geddes considers all the engineering fea- 
tures of both routes and the variation possibly of the route to Lake 
Erie. However, the details of the report are not pertinent for the 
purposes of this address. Nevertheless, it is curious to know that 
the same questions which have arisen several times since in connec- 
tion with a proposed ship canal around Niagara Falls were beings 
considered at that time, as plainly appears from Mr. Geddes' state- 
ment in the report comparing the merits of the two routes, tfe 
says: 

Aroumsnt Over Botttes. 

"In comparing the Ontario route with the interior one, it is obsti- 
nately insisted upon, in favor of the latter, that it would be bad* 
policy in the United States, to open a communication for sloops 
between Erie and Ontario, as the products of all the upper lakes 
would on their passage to the ocean, come into Ontario, and when 
there, the lockage to the tide in the St. Lawrence being only 20(r 
feet, while it is 574 feet to the tide in the Hudson, there would be 
danger of the whole lake trade being diverted to a port in the terri- 
tory of another nation. It is likewise contended, that !f the two 
routes should not differ materially in the cost of making, the interior 
one ought to be preferred, as being free from the risk and uncertainty- 
of wind and waves : That merchants can afford to pay higher f reigl^ 
when property is secure, and will arrive on a day certain. 'It is a 
consideration of some importance,' says a correspondent, 'that the- 
inland canal would always be safe in the event of war with Great 
Britain. It will impose an additional value on a long tract of fine- 
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country, through which it must pass; will increase its population, and 
of course the wealth and prosperity of the state.' On the other 
hand, it is insisted upon that cheapness of conTejance, the grand 
desideratum in all such works, would best be obtained by the Ontario> 
route, as the great emporium of the lakes would be 150 miles nearer 
the tide in the Hudson, if placed at Oswego, than if at Black Bock; 
and that the produce of the upper lakes would be carried cheaper 
through Ontario to Oswego, than 150 miles forward on a canal. In 
answer to this the fact is stated, that $5^5 is now the common price- 
for carrying 7 barrels (about a ton) of salt from Oswego to Lewiston, 
26 miles short of Black Bock, while, according to Mr. Bobert Ful- 
ton's calculation, a ton would be carried 150 miles on a canal for 
$1.50. Mr. F. supposes the case of a canal being made at the 
public expense; and no toll taken but the charge of the bargemen* 
If the cost of making would amount to the same on either route, then 
the toll due a canal company would be the same on either, and the 
one being set off against the other, brings it to the bargemen's charge- 
as stated by Mr. F." 

The additional argument for the interior route and against the 
Ontario route, with a ship canal around the Falls, which, as we hare 
seen, appeared in the report of Gadwalader Golden, colonial sorreyor 
general in 1724, that commerce once reaching Lake Ontario from the 
west would be likely to pass down the St. Lawrence route to Mon- 
treal, whereas this could not occur if the interior route were adopted^ 
does not seem to have been advanced. This probably was so because 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence seemed an insurmountable obstacle 
to direct commerce between Montreal and the west by vessels larger 
than bateaux. This obstacle had been foreseen nearly a century be- 
fore, together with a remedy which has since been applied by the 
Canadian government; namely, the construction of canals around the 
rapids. 

Eablt Watcb Cobpobations. 

Prior to this survey and leading up to it two corporations had 
been created by the Legislature for the improvement of navigation 
between the Hudson and Oswego, the Western and the Northern 
Lolaad Lock Navigaticm Ooonpanies. The promoters of these com-- 
panics were General Philip Sdiuyler and Elkanah Watson and they 
were the most active in their operations. The Western Company 
was to improve tiie western route and the Northern Company te- 
connect Lake Champlain with the upper Hudson. These companies 
expended very considerable amounts of money^ raised by subscrip- 
tion and appropriation by the Legislature, in building locks at Little 
Falls, at some places around other rapids in the Mohawk and in^ 
connecting the Mohawk at Borne, or rather where Bome now is, witb- 
Wood Creek and Oneida Lake, and the Northern Company did some 
work towards connecting the Hudson with Lake Champlain. Never- 
theless it soon became apparent that these improvements were utterly^ 
inadequate to care for the increasing flow of immigration to the 
western part of this State and the great Northwest Territory, accom- 
panied as it was with the necessity for better f adHtiee for earriagt- 
of the commerce that was constantly swelling. It was this conditioik 
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of affairs idiich led to the investigation in 1808 of the phTsical con- 
ditions guiding and controlling the feasibility and economy of a 
through adequate water route between the Great Lakes and the 
Hudson, and to the legislative resolution directing the surveyor general 
to survey and report. 

INCBKASE OF POPULATION. 

At this point it is of interest to note the increase of population in 
the area covered by the Northwest Territory. Soon after that great 
area had been conveyed to the United States it was divided into 
territories, Ohio and Indiana being shortly after cut out, and Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota subsequently created. As I 
^ve stated, the Indians in the territory covered now by Ohio and 
part of Indiana were conquered by General Wayne in 1794, those 
further west were defeated and brought into subjection by General 
Harrison at the battle of Tippecanoe in Indiana in 1811. The pre- 
carious condition arising from the hostility of the Indians prevented 
at first the rapid settlement of the territory and after the Indians 
, were brought into subjection, immigration began to increase. Ohio 
was made a state in 1802 or 1803 (there is a dispute as to the date 
arising from the peculiar enactments of Congress) ; its population in 
1800 was 45,365; in 1810 it was 230,760; in 1820 it had increased to 
^1,295. The State of Indiana was admitted in 1816; its population in 
1800 was 5,641 ; in 1810, 24,420, and in 1820, 147,178. Illinois was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1818; in 1810 its population was 12,282; in 
1820, 55,162, this state growing more slowly than Indiana and Ohio 
in white population on account of the unsettled conditions existing 
l3etween the Indians and the whites up to and throughout the war 
of 1812. The other western states were very sparsely settled until 
after the events connected with the construction of the Erie Ganal, 
to which we are now giving attention. These figures show very 
clearly that as soon as immigrants in the Northwest Territory could 
aafely settle and cultivate their farms, they began to seek the great 
west in large numbers. This of course stimulated the efforts of far- 
seeing men in this state to secure water communication with tbe 
Great Lakes. I have not mentioned the increase ,of population in 
New York State, but this also is of interest as bearing upon the 
ovolution of the idea of the Erie Canal. Up to the Bevc^ntioB tlub 
population of New York began to grow and find its way westward, 
necessitating better communications between the eastern and western 
parts of the state and becoming a potent factor in the agitation for 
a canal through to Lake Erie. The population of New York (con- 
fined almost wholly to the eastern part of the state) was, in 1719, 
340,120; in 1800. 589,051; in 1810, 959,049; in 1820, 1,372,111. 
"Space and time will not permit me to go into the details of the 
distribution of this population and it must suffice to say that towns 
and villages sprang up along the Mohawk and west to the Genesee 
Valley and to Buffalo at Lake Erie, as well as through what we 
commonly call the present southern tier of counties. 
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WAsaiNoroN's Plan. 

It would seem that enough haa beeif said to show that the idea of 
a water connection between the Hudson bj Lake Erie was the out- 
growth of circumstances, and that the route, so far as the State of 
Kew York and the United States were concerned, was all that was 
in contention in the early part of the nineteenth century. Whether 
a canal diould be built which would have Oswego for its terminus and 
pass Niagara Falls by a ship canal, or whether the terminus, by an 
inland route, should be Lake Erie, was the onjjy mooted question. 
This was discussed, pro and con, and reasons given by many for 
the one route and for the other, but there was nothing de^nite known 
or settled upon. Washington has been given credit for suggesting a 
through route, but he never did, he merely spoke of the feasibility 
of a water route through the state to connect eastern New York with 
the Lakes, something that hundreds of other men knew and tlQked 
about. Washington; indeed, had a plan of his own which was utterly 
antagonistic to the interests of New York State. He urged roads 
to connect Maryland and Virginia with the west and the ccmstruc- 
tion of a canal to connect with the Allegheny from Lake Erie and 
from that river or the Monongahela by canal across the mountains 
to the navigable waters of the Potomac, a plan which, if successful, 
would have diverted the commerce of the west from our own state. 

The same factors were influencing the minds of men in the days 
of which I have spoken; those who had particular interests advocat- 
ing the Oswego route, and those who were looking to the great in- 
terests of the country and the state, looking to an inland route. 
Among the latter might be mentioned Christopher CoUes, who, with- 
out definite plan, urged very early in the last century direct con- 
nection by an inland route with Lake Erie, and Elkanah Watson 
who later advocated the same idea. It would seem, however, that 
Gouverneur Morris is entitled to credit for the first conception of a 
dream of a canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson. As early as 1803, 
he made the suggestion, but he had no definite plan, his idea being 
impracticable from an engineering point of view. It was that a 
canal should be constructed practically upon an inclined plane, of 
course with descending locks to the Hudson. 

The necessity for an adequate canal connection with Lake Erie by 
some route and the constant discussion resulted in the Legislature, 
by joint resolution of March, 1810, appointing a commission ''to 
explore the route of an inland navigation from Hudson's Biver to 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie." The commissioners were Gouverneur 
Morris, Stephen Van Bensselaer, DeWitt Clinton, Simeon DeWitt, W. 
North, Thomas Eddy and Bobert B. Livingston. These commissi<m- 
ers on March 2, 1811, made a full report after personal inspection 
of all available routes, they having the assistance of competent en- 
gineers. This legislation and the selection of the personnel of the 
c<Mnmission was largely due to the energy and ability of DeWitt 
Clinton, he having; been chosen to head the advocates of a canal 
through to Lake Erie. 
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Clinton's Pbivatb Journal. 

Clinton kept a private journal of the trip through the State, which 
iias been published and is of great interest. It not only indicates 
the care taken bj the commissioners in making their inyestigations, 
but gives a picture of the settlements and people along the entire 
route. The journal covers many pages. The. commissioners left 
Albany on the 3d of July, 1810, and wended their way by boat and 
wheeled vehicles, following the route of the Mohawk, crossing over 
the divide at Borne and proceeding through Oneida Lake. Clinton 
speaks of the earnings of the Western Canal Company at Little 
Palls, stating that in April, May and June, two hunted and forty- 
two boats passed the Falls. He gives the amounts received by the 
Company for tolls from 1803 to 1810, amounting to something less 
than fifty Iftiousand dollars. He also refers to the fact that two 
boats passed through the locks in the presence of the commissioners, 
one a Durham boat from Ithaca with potash, part of which came 
from Oswego, stating that the boat when fully loaded drew twenty- 
eight inches of water and was capable of carrying one hundred barrels 
of potash or two hundred and forty of flour; that it paid for lock- 
age at Bome $16.50. He also speaks of Utica as a nourishing vil- 
lAge and gives us the information that produce is carried by land 
from Utica to Albany, the freight rate being eight shillings for one 
hundred pounds, by water to Schenectady, six shillings* This would 
be about 20 cents per ton mile by land and 15 cents per ton mile by 
water. This rate necessarily was largely increased by the difficulties 
ot navigation west of Utica and by the necessity of carriage by land 
over many miles. We thus can see the pressing necessity of furnish- 
ing cheap water navigation to Lake Erie, because the rate was almost 
prohibitive, even in those days; today it would absolutely prevent 
c<mimerce passing through the State of New York. The diary then 
carries us to Fort Stanwiz or Fort Schuyler, Bome. Clinton speaks 
of it as important strategically to protect the passage between the 
Lakes and the Mohawk Biver. He also states the Interesting fact 
that the commissioners dined on a salmon caught in Fish Cre^ about 
eight miles from Bome. In this connection he remarks that salmon 
came into the Lake Oneida and continued until winter; that they 
brought sixpence a pound. The diary carries us down the Oswego 
Biver and up the Seneca Biver and overland to Buffalo. By way of 
Lewiston, the Niagara portage and past Niagara Falls, the route 
followed by the conmiissioners ended at Lake Erie. At Buffalo. 
Clinton says, there were thirty or forty houses, the Court House of 
Niagara County, several stores and taverns and a post office. He 
remarks that it is a place of great resort and that all persons that 
travel to the western states and Ohio, from the eastern states, and 
idl that visit the Falls of Niagara, come this way. 

We thus get an idea of the social condition of affairs existing in 
the state when the exploration for an inland navigation route was 
made in 1810, supplementing what has been said about the influx 
of population to the western part of the state and the Northwest 
Territory. 
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Favored Inland Rom. 

The report of the Commission is a very able one, not dealing 
snerelj in generalities, but giving all the material facts, although, 
necessarily, not the engineering details, for those had to be worked 
out later. It evidently favored the through inland route direct from 
the Hudson by way of the Mohawk, Wood Creek, Oneida Lake, the 
-Seneca Biver and thence overland to Lake Erie, and it contains tiiis 
prophetic statement : * * Thus, it is evident that the canal will, if prop- 
erly effected, turn to the United States the commerce of the upper 
lakes,'' meaning not merely the United States, but the State of New 
York. The report further adverts to the question whether the state 
shall bear the whole expense or whether the nation should share in 
it. As to this it is sufficient to say that the Federal Government was 
asked to aid in the construction of the Erie Canal later, but refused 
to do so, and that several attempts have since been made to secure 
national aid, but it has always been refused. The War of 1812 inter- 
vened after the making of this report and prevented active under- 
taking of steps looking to the construction of the canal. However, 
in 1816, the Legislature was besieged by petitions to take the matter 
up again and in February of that year a memorial of the citizens 
of New York was presented urging the construction of a canal direct 
from Lake Erie by the inland route, giving an estimated expenditure 
of two and one-half millions of dollars, and in April, 1816, an act 
was passed providing for the appointment of commissioners to devise 
and adopt such measures as may or shall be requisite to facilitate 
and affect the community, by means of canal and locks, between the 
waters of the Hudson and Lake Erie, and the navigable waters of 
Lake Champlain. By the first section of the bill DeWitt Clinton, 
"Stephen Van Bensselaer. Townsend M'Coun, Melancton Wheeler, 
Henry Seymour, Joseph Ellicott, Jacob Van Bensselaer, Philip I. 
Schuyler, Samuel Young, John Nicholas, William Bayard, €^rge 
Huntington and Nathan Smith were appointed commissioners. 

We have thus followed the evolution of the idea which resulted in 
the construction of the Erie and Champlain canals and I think it 
must be quite plain to the mind of an^ impartial man that no indi- 
vidual is entitled to the credit of the origination of our artificial 
waterways, but that that is due. as I have said, to geographic, topo- 
graphic, geologic, political and commercial necessity and the peopling 
of a new country, impressing upon men from time to time the need 
of artificial waterways, followed by the exploration; invevtigations 
and thought of many minds crystalizing into the final consummation 
of the wisdom of building the canals as they were built. 

The further evolution of the idea seen in the improvement of our 
-canals depends upon the same factors and it is therefore necessary 
for me merely to state the facts in order to show the final working 
out of all the elements that went to produce the great results we see 
today. 

INDUCM) Population. 

The original Erie Canal was begun with great ceremony at Bome 
on the 4th of Jul v. 1817. and it was practically completed on the 
26th day of October, 1825. The completion was celebrated with 
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great pomp by mingling the waters of Lake Erie with those of the 
Atlantic at New York Citj. It is no part of mj undertaking to 
describe these well known celebrations. The original canal had a 
draft of about four feet of water, was about forty feet in width at 
the water surface and about twentj-eight feet in width at the bot- 
tom with locks ninety feet by twelve, and accommodated boats of 
about seventy tons. At first it was navigated by passenger boats, 
with handsome and comfortable accommodations, as well as freight 
boats. The commerce between the east and the west began to grow 
immediately and far exceeded the expectations of the early promoters 
even before the advent of the railroads. Immense numbers of im- 
migrants passed to the west over the Erie Canal. Indeed, the benefi- 
cent effects that immediately followed the opening of the canal are 
past description and an enumeration of statistics would simply con- 
fuse the mind. I may, however, call attention to the facts hereto- 
fore stated of the great increase in population that followed in this 
state, particularly New York City, and in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
and of the subsequent tremendous increase of population of the 
entire west; I would also call attention to the fact that while the 
population of this state was 959,049 in 1810, in 1830 it was 1,018,608, 
that is five years after the final completion of the canal, parts of 
which had been in actual use for some years before, the population 
of this state had been increased nearly one million. The population 
of the City of New York about 1817 was one hundred thousand and 
in 1830 it had arisen to over two hundred thousand* 

FoUowinjf the development of the canal there are some facts which 
are interesting to note, but the details are either so wdl known to this 
audience or will be so covered by subsequent papers, that I shall con- 
fine myself to a bare statement of those which indicate the further de- 
velopment of the idea of necessity for water communication between 
the Hudson and the Great Lakes and between the Hudson and Lake 
Champlain. 

The great success of the canals as factors in commerce, furnishing 
cheap transportation until years after the commencement of the 
railroads and the effect of the improvement of the latter and the 
construction of trunk lines north and south of the State of New 
York, may be illustrated by reference to the construction of others 
than the main arteries and the commerce of the Erie. 

*'Thb Wbstirn Canal." 

The Erie was first known as the ' ' Western * * Canal but, on account 
of its terminus at Lake Erie, it came to be known as the Erie Canal. 
The Champlain Canal was constructed under the original act, but 
the Oswego and other laterids were not. Steps were taken in 1819 
looking to the construction of the Oswego Canal and after various 
vicissitudes it was opened in 1829. The Oswego Canal is one of the 
most important of our canal system. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal was first agitated in 1813 to furnish 
water transportation from the south, and various companies were 
organised to construct locks and make connection with the Chemung 
River. In 1824 steps were taken to connect this water system with 
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the Erie Canal and after Tarionf ezpenditurea of private capital the 
state completed the neeeeeazy locks, ehannela and connecting canals, 
making ^largemente. The construction of the Black Biver Canal 
may be said to have first taken form tiirongh agitation in 1825, and 
after yarious legisl^tiye enactments and appropriations that water- 
way was finally completed. 

The four canals^ the Erie, Champlain, Oswego, Cayuga and Seneca 
and Black Biyer have always been regarded as the cfmal system of 
this state and as such have been protected by the Constitution from 
sale, lease or other disposaL 

INDUCXD Othxb Canals. 

The construction of these canals caused agitation for further arti- 
ficial waterways, the idea of which may be said, generally, to have 
been to connect the important arteries with the rivers and other 
waterways of Pennsylyania. Thus the Genesee Valley Canal was 
to connect the Erie with the Allegheny, the projectors having in view 
their connection with the Ohio. ^Governor DeWitt Clinton in Febru- 
ary, 1825, sent a communication to the Legislature recommending 
a full investigation of this proposed waterway and in 1836 an act 
was passed for the construction of a navigable canal, to be known 
as the Genesee Valley Canal, from the Erie in Bochester through the 
valley of the Genesee Biver to near Mt. Morris, and thence by the 
most eligible route to the Allegheny Biver at or near Clean. The pos- 
sibility of the Chemung Canal was the subject of consideration in the 
latter part of the eighteenth cent\^ry and after the incorporation of 
the Lock Navigation Companies and the expenditure of private 
moneys in the attempt to secure a 'waterway for connection with the 
Erie and the Chemung, the cuial was finally constructed with the 
view to reaching the ridi coal fields and extensive lumber districts of 
Pennsylvania. The Chenango Canal and its extension first took the 
form of a proposition for a canal through the Chenango Valley in 
1814. to connect the Erie Canal with the Susquehanna Biver and with 
the Pennsylvania canals, and in 1833 an act was passed for its con- 
struction at Binghamton up the valley of the Chenango to its head- 
waters, and thence to the Erie CanaL This waterway was practically 
completed in 1836. In 1838 a survey from the termination of the 
canal at Binghamton along the valley of the Susquehanna to the 
state line near /Tioga, thence to connect with a Pennsylvania canal 
was ordered by the Legislature, and subsequently a company was 
incorporated to build an extension which finally came under state 
control and was completed. 

Other short canals, such as the Crooked Lake, the Glens Falls 
feeder and the Shinnecock have been constructed, but the Chemung, 
Chenango and Genesee Valley were abandoned by the state for the 
reason that the traffic upon them became so small after the advent of 
the railroads and the expense of maintenance and operation so great, 
that their continuance as a means of transportation was thought to 
be neither necessary nor wise. However, the Shinnecock Canid con* 
neeting Great Peconic and Shinnecock bays, near the eastern end of 
Long Ifliland, still remains and it is hoped that it will be improved in 
the near future and connect witl^ a canal Tfiute on the southern side 
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of Lake Erie, which will make interior eommunication between Long 
Island Sound, via the south side of Long Island, available for barge 
canal boats. 

The history of each of these canals, the rise and decadence of 
their traffic, would fill volumes, and I must therefore confine mjself , 
as I have stated, to a short review of what has occurred on the Erie. 

The Erie Canal's Success. 

The success of the Erie Canal as a promoter of the commerce and 
manufactures of the state and the great west, and its effect as a 
means of rapidly increasing the population of those parts of our 
country, is apparent when we consider the comparatively inaccessible 
condition of the western part of our state and of the northwest and 
middle west, together with sparse population and the great cost of 
transportation of persons and property before and after the canal 
came into existence. I have already steted the facts existing before 
the canal was constructed, as showing how the necessity of existing 
conditions originated and developed the idea of providing a main 
artery between the Hudson and Lake Erie and I have already given 
the figures showing the impetus that that construction gave te the 
populating of our state and of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the 
development of their farms and industries. It only remains te advert 
to the growth of traffic as an index of the beneficial effects of the 
Erie Canal. To go farther than this would be too great an under- 
taking for this short paper. From nothing the tennage passing 
over the Erie Canal reached high water mark, very nearly 63^0,000 
tons, in 1879, ^lotwithstanding the active competition of the railroads. 
So great a movement of articles transported by water, when it is con- 
sidered that the construction of the Erie had built up cities, towns 
and villages throughout the stete, had encouraged the construction of 
canals in Ohio and Pennsylvania, with like results in those states, 
and had made possible the construction of thousands of miles of 
railroads connecting the Atlantic coast with the great west, and of 
railroads running north and south, the railways carrying east and 
west, north and south many million more tons of freight and hun- 
dreds of thousands of passengers* makes it apparent that the Erie 
Canal was the prime faeter in sterting, and hastening the building 
up of the commerce and industries, and the populating, not only of 
the State of New York, but of the great middle west, the northwest, 
the south and eventually the southwest of the United States. The 
benefit to our country at large was immeasurable. I may add that 
the Erie Canal not only accomplished all this but it originated and 
has mainteined the pre-eminence of the State of New York in eom- 
merce and manufactures, in population, wealth and prosperity at all 
times. 

Changes in Sentiment. 

It is well to note that the physical and social conditions which lead 
the minds of men to the idea of constructing artificial waterways, 
sometimes, in the process of evolution, become antegonistic. This 
is illustrated in the case of the abandoned laterals. The physical con- 
ditions remained the same, but the social conditions and ease and 
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•cheapness of transportation by rail became entirely different and 
prevailed over the opportunities offered bj the various rivers, small 
lakes and valleys. It is also well to note that changes of this char- 
jMter, continually going on, not infrequently bring all the conditions 
into unison again and impress upon men the wisdom of returning 
to old paths of commerce. This is illustrated very clearly by the 
movement now being agitated for the construction of a waterway 
on the south side of Long Island connecting with the Sound by re- 
habilitation of the Shinnecock Canal and the construction of a canal 
from Flushing Bay on the nortb of the Island to Jamaica Bay 
on the south; the improvement of the Glens Falls feeder, and in the 
case of the Black Biver Canal, its improvement and the improve- 
jnent of the Black Biver in connection with it. I may add also the 
rehabilitation of a portion of the Chemung route and negotiations 
which have been had vdth a view to the improvement of the Sus- 
quehanna by Pennsylvania, so as to reach the coal regions of that 
state. I can not devote the time or space to discuss in this paper 
tUe various causes of these changes of public sentiment and must 
■eonfine myself to the statement, which can be verified, that they will 
facilitate water transportation over the main system of canals and 
<sheapen the carriage of freights accordingly. The Chemung improve- 
ment will certainly also facilitate and cheapen the transportation of 
that most important product of the mines, coal, together with its 
distribution to the people of this state and to the people of the west. 
Bealizing that the process of evolution to which I have been ad- 
dressing myself is dependent upon forces which are continually at 
work, I fed that this paper would not be complete without a sketch 
•of the improvement of our canals which has taken place and is now 
going on, for they are the results of what has gone. before. 

The Coming of Bailboads. 

The coming of the railroads in the early thirties of the last century 
had no effect upon the usefulness of the canals or the necessity of 
maintaining and operating them, but as railroad improvement in- 
creased and ten-ton freight cars were replaced by those that 
would carry from twenty to even fifty tons, drawn by coal-burning 
locomotives of tremendous weight and power over heavy steel rails 
resting on well and carefully constructed roadbeds and modern 
bridges and viaducts, the cost of transportation by rail, with tht^ 
superior terminal facilities of the railroads, placed our canals in the 
position of being feeble factors in transportation. In addition to this 
the great trunk lines combined and by differential rates, intended 
to give the lines terminating at Atlan^c ports equality in securing 
freight, began the process of crushing out competition by the canals 
of this state in connection with the Great Lakes. 

Canals Paid pob THiMSiLyxs. 

Prior to the great improvements of railroads, however, the tre- 
mendous increase of commerce between the east and the west made 
it imperative that our main canals should be improved. Passing by 
legislation for particular improvements on the Champlain, Erie, 
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Oswego and other canals, made from time to time, a glance at the 
efforts to place our main canal arteries at first in a condition to 
properlj accommodate the growing commerce, and afterwards to put 
them on a par with the riulroads, will suffice to illustrate the con- 
tinuance of the evolution. Before doing this we may ti^e notice of 
the fact that bj constitutional amendment (Article 7, Section 9), in 
1882, tolls were abolished* This step in the direction of making our 
canals efficient shows that the prior improvements (which wUl be- 
spoken of hereafter) had not accomplished the desired result. We may' 
also note here that it i^pears from the report of a LegislatiYe Com- 
mission, referring to a report made by the auditor of the Canal Depart- 
ment for 1875, that the reyenue of the Erie, Champlain and Oswega 
canals, after deducting all costs for construction, repairs and main- 
tenance with interest Uiereon, at 6 per cent., was $63,000,000 ; that is,, 
the report shows that the revenues from the main arteries had brought 
a great net profit to the state in dollars and cents; as well as caring^ 
for all losses upon the canals which were finally abandoned. 

Enlabgemimts. 

For the reasons above stated and the necessity of complying with 
the demands of commerce, the first step towards increasing the ca- 
pacity of the Erie Canal was taken in 1834. This step was the con- 
struction of double locks to expedite the passage of boats. The idea 
was not a new one, it having been discussed as early as 1825, but it 
first took form in 1834 through a report of the canal commissioners. 
The final result of the agitation which followed was the passage on 
May 11, 1835, of a law which authorized the canal commissioners to- 
enlarge the Erie Canal and construct a double set of lift locks as 
soon as the Canal Board believed that the public interest required 
the improvement. Under this act locks were rebuilt, some were 
doubled and an enlargement, with some changes of location, begun, 
together with other improvements of the prism. This method of pro- 
cedure continued, with interruptions, until 1862, when the Legisla- 
ture by law put an end to the almost haphazard improvement, by 
declaring the first enlargement officially completed. The work of 
enlargement thereafter went on by fits and starts but was not called 
enlargement or improvement; what was done towards perfecting the 
construction previously accomplished coming under the head of main- 
tenance and repairs and comparatively small special appropriations. 
This improvement gave us, nominally, a canal seven feet deep, 55.5 
feet wide on the bottom and 70 feet wide on the surface of the water 
with locks 100 feet by 18, having a capacity for the passage of boatr 
carrying two hundred and forty tons of freight. 

Thb Nine Millions. 

The great increase in traffic between the East and the West, the- 
tremendous enlargement of the carrying capacity of the railroads at 
very low rates and the combination between the trunk lines, as the 
years passed by attracted attention to the fact that the commerce 
of our State, and particularly of our great port of New York, was 
in danger. This made clear the absolute necessity of improving our- 
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«anal STstem so that its competition with the railroads might operate 
as a regulator of their freight rates and continue the natural flow 
of commerce through the State from the West to the East and from 
the East to the West. Consideration waa given to methods of im- 
provement, such as the enlargement of the carrying capacity of boats 
through improvements in methods of navigation, some of the ideas 
advanced being what was called the Bels^an Gable System (which 
turned out to be a failure) and the use of steam as the motive power 
instead of horses and mules. But it was quite dear that any means 
of increasing the ability of boats navigating the canals to save time 
and expense were entirely inadequte to meet the exigencies of the 
oase, and the attention of those who believed in the regulating effect 
of our canals as well as their importance as active factors in trans- 
portation, was directed to enlargement of prism capacity. About the 
first fruit of this was what is called the Seymour plui, which was to 
deepen the canal by raising the banks and lowering the bottom so 
that a depth of water of nine feet would be attained. Serious and 
long agitation followed until suficiently strong public sentiment had 
been aroused, when the plan, in 1895^ for deepening and improving 
the Erie Canal so that it would have a depth of nine feet was adopted 
by the Legislature and ratified by the people. The amount asked and 
authorized for this work was nine miUions of dollars, but unfortun- 
ately the estimates of the state engineer, from which this amount 
was fixed, had been cut down, so that only one-half of the sum neces- 
aary was provided. Work proceeded, however, until the money was 
oxhausted. In spite of grafting on the part of subordinates of the 
atate officials and of ignorance and insufficient preparation, between 
one-half and two-thir£ of the work was done and quite well done. 
The failure to accomplish the improvement with the moneys pro- 
vided by law and sanctioned by the people and charges of fraud and 
peculation caused the appointment of a commission to investigate, 
and the stoppage of all further work. The plan was never carried 
out. 

After the stoppage of work upon the enlargement last described, 
agitation for improvement of the canals continued. Bailroad com- 
petition and discrimination continued to undermine the commerce of 
the state and threaten disaster to the port of New York. In addi- 
tion to this an agency extremely injurious to our prosperity had 
become more active, l^iis had for some years been having a consider- 
able effect upon the commerce between the Great Lakes and the port 
of New York, but its effects were becoming more and more apparent. 
I refer to one of the elements of evolution to which I have hereto- 
fore spoken in connection with the early history of the origination 
of our canal system. It will be remembered that Cadwalader D. 
-Golden in his report to Governor Burnet speaks of the necessity of 
having waterway connections with the Great Lakes, so as to intercept 
or prevent trade going to the St. Lawrence., and that Mr. Geddes 
in his report to Simeon DeWitt, surveyor general, in 1808t states 
that one of the arguments against a ship canal around the Falls is 
that it would open up an avenue of trade between the west and 
Montreal. That this factor was the real and threatening one, fore- 
seen by the men of the early days, has been proved by the construe- 
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tion of the Welland Canal connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario througl^ 
the Canadian peninsula and bj the construction of canals around the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence. These canals the Canadian government 
had improved and enlarged and the trade between Montr^ and the 
west had grown and was growing greatly, thus threatening great 
injury, if not destruction^ of the flow of commerce through the Stat& 
of New York. 

The Babob Canal. 

The agitation for further improvement of our canals became so> 
pressing and public sentiment for it so strong that Governor Roose- 
velt in 1899 appointed a conmiission which examined into the advis- 
ability of improving the canals and reported in favor therebf, and 
providing for a depth of twelve feet of water in the prism. Thu 
was followed by a reference of the entire matter to the state engineer 
and surveyor with engineer counsel, the result being a report upon 
all existing conditions and suggesting different routes for the Erie, 
with changes in the Champlain', giving estimates of cost. In 1903- 
the Legislature passed an act referring to the people the question of 
incurring an indebtedness of one hundred and one millions of dollars 
to be applied to the proposed improvement. The indebtedness was 
authorized by the people in the same year. The act provided for a. 
change in the route of the Erie, back to the one originally outlined 
in the report of Colden made in 1724, the one which had been fol- 
lowed prior to the construction of the Erie Canal by those trading 
with bateaux, as far as Lake Ontario. The route finally adopted 
proceeds from the Hudson at Waterford up the Mohawk, through 
a canal connecting that river with Oneida Lake^ thence down the 
lake and through Oneida Biver, improved, to Three Rivers Point, 
thence on the Oswego to Lake Ontario and by the Seneca and Clyde 
Rivers to a point near to and west of Clyde, thence overland prac- 
tically on the line of the Erie Canal to the Niagara River at Tona- 
wanda, the Erie Canal from<Tonawanda to Buffalo being preserved. 
The act of 1903 included the Champlain and Oswego Canals. The 
capacity of all the canals mentioned was increased by furnishing a 
depth of twelve feet, a bottom of seventy-five feet in the prism and 
two hundred feet in wide waters. The locks as finally provided for 
being three hundred and twenty-eight feet long and forty-five feet 
wide, with a depth of twelve feet over the miter sills. Subsequently 
the people ratified an appropriation of seven millions of dollars for 
the improvement of the Cayuga and Seneca Canal to give it the same 
dimensions and capacity as the other improved canals. The work 
of improvement has profirressed slowly since the passage of the act 
of 1903. but it is expected that it will be completed in May, 1918. 
The improved canals, now known as the Barge Canal system, will 
increase the size of boats that can navigate it to a tonnage capacity- 
of at least five times that of the existing canal, namely, from 240 
tons to 1,500 tons. 

The Tesminals. 

The competition of the railroads discTosed and emphasized the fact 
that in any system of transportation proper terminals had become 
a vital necessity, and it was also apparent that the improved canals 
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could not perform the duty expected without such terminals. In 
1911, therefore, the Legislature submitted to the people an act pro- 
viding for an indebtedness of $19,800,000 to construct proper public 
canal terminals for the receipt, delivery and protection of freight 
cheaply. The indebtedness being ratified, the work has proceeded 
and terminals where needed will have been constructed by the time 
the Barge Canal system is opened, or not long thereafter. 

Discrimination against the waterways by the railroads in the past 
through refusal to interchange traffic upon a just basis and in other 
ways, and the actual use of the canals by them to the great detri- 
ment of their use by individuals and independent corporations, had 
made plain in years past the necessity of ccmipelling the railroads to 
perform their public duty with relation to the waterways without 
discrimination, and the advocates of canal transportation, with the 
assistance of the chambers of commerce throughout the state, pro- 
cured the passage in 1917 of a law, based upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and the Panama Canal Act, which will prevent the rail- 
roads discriminating, compel them to interchange traffic with the 
canals on a just basis and made it impossible for l£em to control com- 
merce on the canals directly or indirectly. This is done by prohibi- 
tions, mandates and by giving the Public Service Commission juris- 
diction and ample powers. At the same time the act does not place 
any additional burdens upon those using the canals in transportation. 

I believe that I have now clearly shown that the construction of 
our canals originally, and their improvement, and the abandonment 
of some, have been the result of natural causes operating through the 
years in a process of evolution, and that to give any single roan, or 
set of men, credit for origination is to fly in the face of the facts 
and to contradict the unchangeable law of nature, of economics and 
of society, which have been in existence and working out the welfare 
of mankind for ages. If I have accomplished this I shall have not 
only added something to history, but to a clear conception of the 
fact that there is an over-ruling Power that guides our destinies 
through laws that always operate in the same way and for the benefit 
of mankind. 

In closing, I would say that it would please me greatly, had I the 
time and space to mention the names of those in the past and the 
present who are entitled to be recognized as having done great work 
for the promotion of the prosperity of the people of our state through 
the creation and improvement of our waterways, the construction of 
canal terminals and the prevention of discrimination by the railroa^ls, 
but to do so would involve danger, through failure of memory or 
lack of information, of omitting the names of many men who have 
taken part in this great work. However, if I may repeat the language 
of Judge Jonas Piatt, "As to the merit of the first design of a 
canal, directly from Lake Erie to the Hudson, it belongs in my 
opinion, exclusively to no person. It was gradually developed to 
the minds of many who were early acquainted with the geography 
and topography of the western region of this state," and add to it 
the words of DeWitt Clinton ; * * For the good which has been done by 
individuals or communities, in relation to this work, let each have aa 
equal share of credit." 
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One day in the year 1871 or 1872, Carleton Sprague and 
I, then boys of thirteen or fourteen years of age, and great 
chums, walked into the Young Men's Association Library. 
Those of you who remember the Y. M. A. Library standing 
on the present site of the Iroquois Hotel,, remember the 
round,cooped-in librarian's desk with the little case by its 
side containing the stock of the Library's magazines. 
Standing at this case and running rather discontentedly 
over the magazines, stood a young man whom I can de- 
scribe by no other word than beautiful. He was neither 
of slight nor heavy build, and of a body well proportioned, 
athletic, and vigorous. His features were masculine, and 
delicately and clearly cut. His head suggested to me the 
marble head of the Young Augustus, and he carried it with 
a poise of much grace and dignity. Though I did not come 
to know him well until nearly fifteen years afterward, I at 
once gave this beautiful young man the quick bom adora- 
tion of boyhood, and I whispered to Oarleton Sprague, 
**Who is this mant" and he replied, ** Frank Hollister, who 
has come back to Buffalo to live, and has gone on the 
Express. Isn 't he good looking ! ' ' 

I do not think this composed young man of thirty even 
noticed those two lads who were whispering about him and 
staring at him with such hearty admiration. I do not think 
he ever gave a thought to the fact, even if he knew it, that 
his face was a passport to the good will of strangers. I 
came to know it well in later years, and to know that one 
of the many reasons that made Mr. Hollister attractive to 
men was that his face was an open book, where all men 
might read the qualities they best love to find — strength, 
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honesty, intelligence, and genial, cordial companion- 
ableness. It was a thoughtful face in repose ; in conversa- 
tion it lighted up with fun, or with earnestness. It was at 
all times intellectual and keen. It reflected his extra- 
ordinary placidity and evenness of temper. I have been 
on a Ashing excursion with Mr. Hollister and his son Evan 
on Lake Ontario, when the thermometer stood at 100 in 
the shade; the mosquitoes 1,000; the eggs we had brought 
along to eat were fit company only for a setting hen ; the 
chickens long past the time when even a storage warehouse 
man would have sold them; and finally Mr. Hollister had 
managed to get a fish bone in his throat from the one de- 
mented black bass we had succeeded in catching. Yet he 
never for a moment lost his temper, nor did his face express 
«ven annoyance. I remember that at stated intervals Evan 
Hollister kept pouring pails of water over me to keep me 
cool, and I wanted Sir Isaac Walton's works burned by the 
common hangman. 

I did not come to know Mr. Hollister well until sometime 
in 1887 or 1888, and he was in middle life. He was bom 
in Buffalo November 28, 1843, and in his boyhood lived in 
what most of us knew as President Fillmore's house on 
Niagara Square, now the Castle Inn. His own recollections 
of his early life are stated with the quiet humor than ran 
throughout his writings and conversation. '' Historic 
times," he says in his paper on ''Early Buffalo Charac- 
ters," ** really dawned on my own personal consciousness 
with the narrow escape I had from being killed by an 
enraged sow on Delaware Avenue near Mohawk Street. In 
those days swine and cattle were allowed to roam for forage 
in the streets of this as of other American cities, greatly 
to the dii^ust of Mrs. TroUope, Charles Dickens, and other 
fastidious travelers. Misconstruing my attempt to pet one 
of her progeny, the animal charged with fury, bowled me 
over, and I have always understood that I was saved from 
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the ignominious fate of being reduced to sausage meat then 
and there by the timely interposition of a chance passerby. 
Strangely enough, this gruesome incident, vividly stamped 
on my memory, has never impaired in the slightest degree 
my lifelong fondness for pigs, more especially I should say 
in the sublimated form of spare-ribs, bacon, and sausages. '^ 

As a boy he first went to the Buffalo public schools, but 
prepared for Harvard College at the Sanborn School at 
Concord, Massachusetts. 

In a paper delivered by him before the Thursday Club 
in 1913, and entitled ** Concord and Concord People," he 
gave intimations of his delightful life there. The paper in 
the main is devoted to describing with a loving and sympa- 
thetic pen the characteristics of Concord itself and the 
worthies whom he had seen at Concord — Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, EUery Channing, Bronson Alcott, and the 
brothers Hoar. But he gives a glimpse of his own life, too. 

May I be pardoned [he sajs], for dwelling a moment on this happy 
experience. It has been said there never was and there never wiU 
be such a genial Ck>ncord, for young people at least, as that which 
existed from 1859 to 1865. . . . Among the pupils at that school 
(meaning the one he attended) were Edward and Edith Emerson, 
Sam Hoar, and Boee Hawthorne. All that I recall of Mr. Emerson 
was his beautiful smile as he came in to see the young people when 
we were invited to small parties at his house. It was either at the 
Emerson house, or at Mrs. Cheney's that a number of pupils per* 
formed a wonderful representation of the ''Babes in the Wood/' 
Mr. Sanborn, six feet six inches tall, being * ' First Robin. ' ' Perhaps 
the most vivid of my recollections of those sshool days at Ck>ncord is 
the grim round head figure of John Brown on the platform of the 
Town Hall, telling the story of his fights with the border ruffians and 
the death of his son. I don't remember what the coUection amounted 
to on that occasion, but the old hero got all the money and nearly 
all the jewelry there was in the hall. 

And Mr. Hollister closes this paper with the character- 
istic comment on Mr. Sanborn, his old teacher, who was a 
red-hot abolitionist and supporter of John Brown: '^As I 
met him at Harvard Commencement last June, I presume 
he still lives and thrives in his natural element which may 
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be not unfairly described as hot water, tempered with 
tobasco sauce." 

Mr. HoUister entered Harvard College in 1861, and 
graduated in 1865. There the impetus of his Concord life 
was carried on. He was an omnivorous reader of the best 
literature, was Kritanous of the Hasty Pudding Club, and 
gave a foretaste of the literary ability which was verified 
in his later life. After his graduation he entered the 
employ of Sawyer, Mansfield & Co., wholesale drygoods 
merchants in Boston, but in 1870 came back to Buffalo, 
and engaged for a time in the coal business with his brother, 
Mr. £. P. HoUister. In the spring of 1872 he became one 
of the staff of the Express; its associate editor in 1875, and 
its manager in 1876. In 1877 he left the Express and 
became an associate editor of the Buffalo Commercial^ and 
held this place until he retired from business after a service 
on the paper of over thirty years. During much or all of 
this time he had charge of ** Table Talk,*' and while he 
wrote many editorials, it is nevertheless through ** Table 
Talk" that we best knew Mr. HoUister. I have sought at 
many sources to find some scrap-book or coUection of what 
Mr. HoUister wrote when on the Buffalo Commercial^ so 
that I might show more clearly the force, the insight, the 
humor, and the wide vision and culture embodied in ''Table 
Talk" and his editorials. I have been unable to find any 
such record. I even started to trace his individuality by 
reading the old newspaper files, but twelve or fifteen feet 
of solid newspaper, and even more the impossibility of 
identifying his authorship, made me abandon this course. 
For once in getting up a printed menu for a banquet of 
jovial elderly Buffalo gentlemen, I added a warning 
advisory verse I had found in the memorabilia of the 
Saturn Club, and which as I remember it, ran : 

''When foolish mortals stoop to folly 
And find too late that wines betray. 
The best thing they can take is Polly, 
And spend their time in bed next day.'' 
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And some humorous reporter ascribed this ** lyric" to a 
man by name who never was guilty of writing a verse in 
his life. I had a very bad quarter of an hour with the 
allegwl author, and a very wrathful letter from the real 
one. The fact is that ** Table Talk/* while it was Mr. Hol- 
lister's work, was also the work of the whole Commercial 
staff. When anyone saw or thought of anything good, he 
would file it under ** Table Talk'* and then it would be 
culled out and printed in the column. It reflected Mr. 
Hollister personally, not only in the humor of his own 
writings, but in the refined humor of its editing. The 
critics and humorists, from Aristotle, Dryden, Montaigne, 
and Locke, down through Addison, Pope, Charles Lamb, 
and Sydney Smith, even to that great humorist and Epi- 
eiirian critic, Tammas Haggart, have expended reams of 
paper and ink in dissecting wit and humor, and explaining 
what they were, for the benefit of a world that wanted to 
laugh, until the merrymakers turned mourners over the 
scattered, bleaching remains of what in its happier days, 
before the professional wits got hold of it, had once been 
a joke. Their theses had one satisfcujtory result, however. 
They demonstrated one thing very clearly, which was that 
none of them knew really what humor was, except that it 
was sontething at which a great many people united in 
laughing, without causticity, and in the spirit of genial, 
friendly, cordial kindness. How many hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, have so laughed at ** Table Talk." It rested you 
when you were tired. It brightened dull evenings. 

The world has been too much accustomed to regard as 
wit and humor something that makes its butt ridiculous or 
uncomfortable. In ** Table Talk" there was nothing of 
this. It was always kindly. Moreover, it had the essential 
quality of the best humor in that it gave with light touch 
the humorous side of the current topics and thoughts of 
<5ontemporaneous life. What a revelation it must have 
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been to the world when the Tattler, the Spectator, and the 
Guardian began to gossip about the political and literary 
disputes, the fine gentlemen and ladies, the characters of 
men, the humors of society, the new book and the new 
play, of the days of Queen Anne. The austerities of 
Bacon's essays were replaced with the fine and tender 
humor of Addison and Steele, that was never bitter. Oh 
that the devotees of Doucet of 1917 would read the gentle 
satire of Paper No. 100 of the Gtuirddan on the tucker, and 
the consequent papers on the short skirt! And there are 
other papers, too. It is one of the many literary crimes 
of that dictator of the Oeorges, the great Dr. Samuel John- 
son, that the ponderous style of the Bamhler and Idler set 
a standard of literary taste which deprived the approved 
style of his day of all the lightness and grace of the Tattler, 
Spectator, Ouardian, and the Freeholder. The good Doctor 
had, no doubt^ the best intentions. He certainly had a 
hearty belief in the grandeur of his own literary style, but 
nevertheless he does remind one of one of the fables of G. 
Washington Aesop, which were famous in the 70 *s, and 
which I saw quoted in ** Table Talk'' a great many years 
ago: 

**A kind-liearted she elephant, while walking through 
the jungle where the spicy breezes blew soft o'er Ceylon's 
Isle, haplessly set foot upon a partridge, which she crushed 
to death within a few inches of the nest containing its 
callow brood. *The poor little thing!' said the generous 
mammoth. 'I have been a mother myself, and my affection 
shall atone for the fatal consequences of my neglect.' So 
saying, she sat down upon the orphan birds." G. Washing- 
ton Aesop then continues, perhaps irrelevantly, I admit: 
**The above teaches us what home is without a mother; 
also, that it is not every person who should be entrusted 
with the care of an orphan asylum. ' ' 
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But whether or not the moral of O. Washington Aesop is 
irrelevant, the fact is that the elephantine Dr. Johnson^ 
with his Basselasian style did smash flat the charming 
grace of Addison and Steele, so that when the wonderful 
^'Essays of Elia" appeared, Charles Lamb had difSculty 
in obtaining recognition as anything other than a flippant, 
light-minded^ person. The literary world was too much 
like Miss Deborah Jenkins in * * Cranf ord, ' ' who adored Dr. 
Johnson, and despised the ** Pickwick Papers.'' 

Mr. HoUister's work in ** Table Talk'' was a modernized 
newspaperized, condensed, impersonal Spectator, of laconic, 
pithy comment, funny stories, charming verses — ^and it was 
so pleasant ! It is a great regret that I have been unable 
to weave extracts from it into this part of tiiis paper, bear- 
ing upon Mr. Hollister's literary side. The most of Mr. 
HoUister's identified writings are Thursday Club papers, 
and these cover a wide variety of subjects. He wrote of 
Anthony TroUope, Samuel Pepys, Napoleon III, Charles 
James Fox, Napoleon Bonaparte, Francis Jeffrey, and Cecil 
John Bhodes. He wrote of the effect of socialism on family 
relationship, and of the dangers of the aggregation of 
wealth. He wrote of the anti-Semetic mania, and how we 
should govern our colonies. Some of these papers I have 
heard, some I have read, and so far as my acquaintance 
with them goes, I have been struck with how much his 
newspaper training aided in making effective his treat- 
ment of the subject he had in hand. Whatever else may 
be said of newspapers as literature, one thing must be 
admitted, and that is, they never sidetrack the attention or 
interest of the reader with words. Newspaper men trom 
the cub reporter to the chief, are trained to get the marrow 
of the matter before their readers, and they do it This 
to me is a salient characteristic of the papers of Mr. Hol- 
lister which I have read. 
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Another is his evident culture. He was like Charles 
Xiamb in some things. He loved books. They really edu- 
cated him. • He had the same gentle humor. And in these 
Thursday Club papers you find the newspaper man's 
•capacity for setting forth in a plain convincing way, all 
there was worth having on the subject chosen, with the 
most highly developed, cultured taste, and illuminated 
with the most subtle, charming, refined humor that never 
blunted its force or debased its elevated thought I have 
often thought that had he gone into literature profession- 
ally he would have stood side by side with Tarkington, 
Martin, Crothers, Ade, Dunne, Field, Howells, and the 
glorious company of the immortals of this generation that 
have made American humor famous. 

I am sorry that the time allotted to this paper does not 
give scope for mention of other sides of his character which 
we all knew. None knew better than I of his work in the 
University of Buffalo— his fearlessness, his fair-minded- 
ness, and his faithfulness in the performance of whatever 
work or duty his hand found to do, and all his work inter- 
ivoven with the same gentle humor. I remember once, wear- 
ing a necktie as red as any British uniform, and going out 
with Mr. Hollister one seventeenth of March with him to 
beg for subscriptions for the University. We tramped, 
tramped, tramped all day, and never got a cent When 
:sitting down despondent, I moaned: ''What can be the 
reason for such luck ? ' * He was very tired, but he looked 
up with the same old cheery smile, and said: ''It is St 
Patrick working against your cravat" I am sorry there 
is not time to tell you of that part of his life which was 
devoted to the service of the public. He took an active 
part in the affairs of the Historical Society, of the Educa- 
tional Union, of the Buffalo Library, of the Fine Arts 
Academy, of the Saturn Club, of the Thursday Club, of the 
University Club, of the Unitarian Church, of the Harvard 
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Club, and so oil In all of these he was conspicuous for good 
counsel 

But I do want) in closing, to recall to you a picture of 
his home life which so many of us knew, and which he and 
we loved so well. I love best to think of it in winter, when 
we all sat in a circle in the back parlor, and the snow and 
the cold and the wind were outside. Ah ! those were nodes 
<imbro8ianae. How the talk ranged! Books, men, events, 
anecdotes, politics, sport — ^honest, hearty, kindly laughter, 
talk from which all evil thinking slunk, and where was only 
<}harity and gentleness. And always someone would say, 
^* Let's read something, '* and that he loved above all else. 
I can shut my eyes and see it now. He would go to the 
easy leather chair by the round table on the side of the 
room, and putting on his glasses, begin with that rich, 
cordial voice of his (I am going to read you what he read to 
me fifteen years ago, at the time of the Clarence Howard 
silver wedding) : 

"Phwat'8 the diatoorbanoe about at the Howards', this night f" 
Mid Mr. Hennessej, laying down the evening paper. 

''The Clarence O'Howards'f " Mr. Dooley inqtdred. 

"The same," said Mr. Hennessey. 

"Well, now, 'tis queer about that," said Mr. Dooley. "Did ye 
Iyer hear of the Woman's Ezehange, Hinnisseyf Nof Well, 'tis 
strange. Ye musht hear somet'ing— and it's as common as candidates 
in manny plaoes. In New York, Chicago, and South Dakoty, the 
most lucrative department of the legal professicm, Hinnissey, is the 
Woman's ExchaI^^ Tis a favorite, I'm towld, wid the great 
lawyers and judges. And this is the way it works: WMn a 
gintieman tires of his wife — as he naturally does in a few yeats, for 
she soon fades while he grows wiser and better and handsomer all 
the time — he just goes to the Woman's Exchange, pays the lawyer 
and the judge the regular price, and gets another wan. 'Tis a grand 
i^ystom, Hinnissey." 

"It looks aisy," said Mr. Hennessey. "But do they give a man 
much of a ch'ieef" 

"They'se always a fine assortment on hand, I'm towld," said Mr. 
Dooley. "Luk around and suit yer fancy,' says the eustogian, or 
•counsel for the offlnse, politely. 'Av ye don't see pwhat ye want,' 
he says, 'ask for it,' says he. 'These is all first-class, bon-ton, matri- 
monial misfits,' he says; 'but 'tis hard lines if they don't fit anny- 
body, ' says he. ' Cheer up,' he says, ' the worst is yet to come. Change 
partners; he calls off— like the coon at the San Saucy Sociable, d'ye 
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mind, Hinnisseyf— and, be jaggen, thej do change, while ye wait^ 
as ye may say.' " 

''Isn't it agin the lawf" asked Mr. Hennessey. 

''It is— agin scmie kinds of law," said Mr. Dooley. "Says Father 
KeUey to me, only last week, 'Behowld/ he says, 'pwhat's the howly 
state of matrimony coming tof ' he says'. 'Oh tnunp^y t Oh Morris! ' 
he says. But in Buffalo, Hinnissey, 'tis different. In Buffalo they're 
BO far behind the metropolitan styles, in spite of their asphalt and 
their Pan-American Exposition, that Woman's Exchange is not known 
there. They have nothing, I'm towld, Hinnissey, nearer to ut than 
Dr. Linn's Anatomical Museum, and that's wax, and not the real 
t'ing. Naw, sor, the min in Buffalo are that hopeless and old- 
fashioned, Hinnissey, that whin one of thim is caught and married,, 
that 's the ind of him. They 's no exchange and no discharge fur him 
in this wourrld. He just lies down, Hinnissey, I 'm towld, and hugs his- 
chains. He t'inks he's livin' in Paradise Bow, mind ye, and ye can't 
pry the crqol delusion out of his thick head with a crow-bar. He's 
that domesticated, Hinnissey, 'tis a shstudy for his wife to get him 
away from the premises wMle they're danin' house." 

"Haven't thcj anny clubs in Buffalo!" asked Mr. Hennessey. 

" Clubs f" said Mr. Dooley. "Ye can't club the min to the duba 
in Buffalo. They's a Woman's Club that does a good business, but 
frequenting a min's club, Hinnissey, is next dure to si^tary confine- 
ment. It is so. Aht the married women in Buffalo have much to an- 
swer fur in the matter of breaking up happy dub-life in that town, so 
they tell ma A few of the ould settlers do gather at their dub of a 
Saturday night, now and thin, drawn be the magnet of a free lunch,, 
but 'tis a sad sight, Hinnissey, to see thim prethiding to be gay and 
so divilish tough. It is so." 

"And 80," continued Mr. Dooley, "the poor feUys go on, year 
after year, living contintedly — wud ye bdave it, Hinniss^f wid 
wan wiief'ad infinitum and ad nauaeamf as Casey's girl wud say. 
And whin this praypostherous biUin' and cooin' has lasted twenty-five 
years, all the fri'nds and neighboors are invited in to help celebrate 
the event — as if 'twas something to be proud and happy about. Like 
winning a fight agin odds for mimber of the Legidature. Shure a 
hin wid wan chicken, Hinnissey, is a picture av humility and dia- 
couragement be the side av a Buffalo man wid wan wife — and her 
the same wan." 

"But pwhat's all this to do wid the trouble at the Howards' to- 
night," asked Mr. Hennessey, recalli9g the text. 

"Why, man, 'tis wan of these exhibitions of middle-aged turtle- 
doves that the O 'Howards is givin' this evening, wid the aid an' con- 
nivance of their fri 'ns. The tichnical name fur it is the ' Silver Wed- 
ding.' Kape clear of ut, Hinnissey. 'Tis a sickening sight fur self- 
respectin ' bachdors like ua. ' ' 

"Fur me own part/' said Mr. Henness^, somewhat puzzled, and 
scanning Mr. Dooley 's stem countenance with suspidon, "I 'tink ye 
like the Buffalo style, yerself , better nor the New York and Chicago— 
the 'Silver Wedding' a good deal better nor the Wcmian's Exohiuige, 
fur all yer palaverin.' " 

"Hinnissey," said Mr. Dooley, dowly dosing one eye — "ye 're m 
wizzard 1 ' ' 
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So, with hid old sayings and half -forgotten things, I have 
tried to evoke our friend from the past. It has been a 
pleasant tajsk. As I look back, there come the echoes of dead 
laughter along the paths of memory ; the thoughts of many 
■a chat in the soft warm darkness of summer nights; of 
many a winter evening passed by his fireside ; of idle hours 
^ent in travel and in vacation. He used to call me ^'that 
middle-aged young bachelor, ' ' and these kinetoscopic figures 
of the drama of the past days move past with the vigor and 
the ardor, and the joy of living, of the morning and the 
springtime. It is as though men and women could never 
become old and tired ; as though Charles Lamb never could 
iiave sung his song : 

''I have had friends, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school days. 
AU, all are gone, the old familiar faces." 

Gone before, perhaps, but not gone ; for nothing can kill 
the sweetness and the joy of old and pleasant memories 
while human beings can remember. There may be a tinge 
of sadness in our sincerest laughter, but it is none the less 
sweet for all that. 

I hope this half hour has brought back to you also such 
pleasant recollections of some of the many sides of Mr. 
Hollister's nature. His character touched those of so many 
different kinds of men and women. **The great wits I have 
<5onversed with," said Mr. Addison, **are men eminent for 
their humanity. " And humanity is as good a word as any 
other for the different qualities we all saw and loved in 
him. His humanity manifested itself in sympathy, in un- 
derstanding, in responsiveness, in making bountiful return 
to the affection brought by others to him. It manifested 
itself, too, in the humanity that Addison referred to. * * Mr. 
Hollister, ' ' said Mr. Louis L. Babcock in his remarks made 
in the Council of the University of Buffalo at the time of 
Mr. Hollister 's death, *'was one of that line of men such as 
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Orsamiiis H. Marshall, E. Carleton Sprague, and James O. 
Putnam, who have kept alive the trae spirit of cultore' 
here." His was indeed truf culture — ^not the Pharisaic 
ostentation of the cult of books, but that culture which is 
true education, and which draws forth manhood by contact 
with the best minds, until it has broadened to something 
of the breadth of humanity. 

What his friends saw of this was that he was a strong 
and faithful friend ; a simple, unaffected, courteous, charm- 
ing gentleman ; a clear-headed thinker ; an inspiring talker 
upon the more serious subjects of thought And while he 
and you and I have laughed together at the things we used 
to laugh at in the good old days, perhaps you have thought 
pleasantly of these other phases of his personality which I 
have not dwelt upon, of these wholesome, ennobling charac* 
teristics of a wise, good, strong man. 
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OUR TUSCARORA NEIGHBORS 

By Frank H. Severance. 



In the summer of 1915 I was invited to speak at the 
annual picnic on the Tuscarora Reservation. I was met at 
the Suspension Bridge station by a committee from the 
reservation and after a drive of a few miles through a well- 
farmed region was set down in a fine grove of old maples. 
Many people were there, perhaps as many whites as Indians, 
and the road was crowded with buggies, farm wagons and 
motor-cars. The somewhat renowned Tuscarora brass band 
was playing, on a platform, A row of booths — ^**hot dog" 
stands, amusement outfits, and vendors of fans, ice cream, 
etc., — drew crowds ; and by the time the president of the 
day was ready to introduce me for the talk, a baseball game 
was called in a neighboring field. It is a misguided speaker 
who would compete with a baseball game, on a pleasant 
summer holiday. However, there gathered on the plank 
seats in front of the platform a few hundred auditors ; and 
I was much interested in noting the wrinkled, kindly coun- 
tenances of the old folks, whose memories reached back to 
more primitive days on this reservation. But for their 
presence and courteous attention I should have hesitated to 
speak on a theme of such limited appeal, as history. 

Thus it was with genuine gratitude that I tried to thank 
them for their friendly welcome, for it was indeed a privi- 
lege to meet with them. Could I have commanded the 
beautiful, figurative, strongly-expressive language of the 
old times, I might have symbolized the cordiality of their 
greeting by saying that they had swept the path clean 
between our lodges ; that after my journey they had drawn 
the thorns from my feet, and bathed them, and given me 
soup; and that now the fire burned clear and we smoked 
the peace*pipe together. Instead of that, I told them, I 
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had come to them part of the way by train, they had met 
me with an automobile, and welcomed me with a brass band. 
*'My word to you," I said, **is chiefly one of greeting. We 
are neighbors, and on this your holiday you have invited 
me as a neighbor, to share your pleasures. Like most of 
your neighbors in Western New York, I have long known 
something of you, and wish for a better acquaintance," 
and I went on to recall how, years ago, on the occasion 
when I was adopted by the Senecas, that it was Mrs. Mount- 
pleasant — ^known among the whites as ''Queen of the Tus- 
earoras" — ^who pinned an ancient silver brooch 'on my coat, 
and otherwise shared in the ceremony of adoption ; Ae her- 
self, though married to a distinguished Tuscarora, being a 
daughter of a long-prominent Seneca family.^ 

It has often happened — more often than not, perhaps, 
in recent years — that the white speaker at these annual 
gatherings of the Tuscaroras, has been some prominent man 
of Western New York who spoke to them of farming or 
patriotism or politics. In trying to speak to these people 
of their own history I explained that my business was not 
farming, or politics ; that my business — ^at least a part of it 
— ^was to study the records of the past and put them in 
order for others to study. Then I went on and sketched as 
well as conditions allowed, the story of the Tuscaroras. 

It was not, I am sure, a very adequate review that I 
made ; but the occasion awakened an interest in the subject 
which has led me into some further study; so that what 
here follows is not so much the address given in the maple 
grove on a hot summer afternoon, as it is a fragmentary 
record of Tuscarora history as I have found it in scattered 
but authentic documents. 

Like most Indian records, it begins in the middle. No 
book, no writer, preserves for us the beginning chapters 
of the Indians' history. Their traditions for the most part 
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are of a fantastic sort which cannot be correlated with facta 
which begin as definite records with the coming of Colum- 
bus. As regards the Tuscaroras, we know that in 1708 they 
lived in North Carolina, whither they are said to have gone- 
from the North — from the land of the Iroquois, of which 
federation they had been a part I do not know of any 
page in history, any document, that tells the story of their 
going^ 

The story of their return can be told, in some measure* 
I attempt here only a contribution to the subject. Most 
writers who allude to it at all dismiss it by saying that the^ 
Tuscaroras returned to New York in 1716. They were 
indeed ninety years in coming back ! Here is a true Amer- 
ican odyssey, for the wanderings of Ulysses are surpassed 
by the experiences of these people, a handful of whose 
descendants are today our thrifty, progressive, self-respect- 
ing neighbors of the Tuscarora reservation. 

When the first white settlers appeared in North Carolina, 
they found certain settlements of Indians with characteris- 
tics different from the neighboring tribes. They were of 
Iroquoian stock, as we know them today, but no attempt 
is made to fix the date of their going into the South. Their 
villages were on the lower Neuse, the Trent, the Tar, the 
Pamlico and other streams — ^in general, they were scattered 
through the region south of the present Raleigh. There 
were at least fifteen Tuscarora towns, with a population^ 
as given in 1711, of 4,000. 

Now begins the familiar story. The white settlers appro- 
priated their lands, kidnapped their children and sold them 
into slavery. Here is a fine theme for the Unpopular His- 
tory of the United States ! 

Naturally enough, Tuscarora enmity was aroused; a con- 
spiracy was formed, and massacres occurred. In the years^ 
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1711 to 1713 there were two outbreaks, which are spoken 
of as the two Tuscarora wars. The first '*war'* began with 
the capture of Lawson, surveyor-general of North Carolina, 
^md of the Baron de Graffenried, by some 60 Tuscaroras. 
Lawson was given a trial before an Indian council and was 
put to death. This was in September, 1711. In the same 
month they, and several neighboring tribes, massacred 
About 130 of the whites. Colonel Barnwell came from 
South Carolina to help the suffering colonists, and drove 
the Tuscaroras into one of their palisaded towns about 20 
miles from present Newborn. Here there was a battle, 
in which the Tuscaroras got the worst of it, so that they 
accepted terms of peace as offered by Barnwell — ^terms 
which, according to the Indians, he at once broke. Certain 
it is that some of the Tuscaroras, falling at this time into 
the hands of the whites, were sent away into slavery. 

Under this new provocation, the Tuscaroras appealed to 
neighboring tribes, planning a wholesale attack on the 
whites ; meanwhile the settlers again called on South Caro- 
lina, which colony sent Colonel James Moore with a body 
of militia and some 900 Indians who professed hostility to 
the Tuscaroras. These were in fact, by this time, a tribe 
at bay. Eeduced in numbers, scattered, feeling that they 
had no friends, they had, even the year before, made appeals 
to neighboring governments, for some measure of justice. 

The Tuscarora wars in North Carolina were brought on 
by the whites. Characterized by barbaric and cruel acts, 
as was to be expected in the warfare of an uncivilized folk, 
even their white enemies recognized that these wars were 
waged in defense of home and rights as the Indian knew 
them. The peace-loving, diligent Tyscarora farmers and 
fruit-growers of Niagara County today should be proud, 
and not ashamed, of their fighting forefathers of the Tus- 
carora wars. 
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Evidently looking to a removal from North Carolina, and 
a location in a less hostile neighborhood, the Tuscaroraa 
in 1710 — ^more than a year before the massacre — ^had sent 
an embassy to the Gh>vemment of Pennsylvania. At Cones- 
toga, June 8th, they were met by two white commissioners^ 
and by Oonestoga and Shawanese chiefs. The fugitive 
Tuscarora asked for a cessation of hostilities, and made 
overtures for peace which have been recorded as follows: 

*'B7 the first belt, the elder women and the mothers besought the 
friendship of the Christian people, the Indians and the Government 
of Pennsylvania, so they might fetch wood and water without risk or 
danger. By the second, the children bom and those about to be 
bom, implored for room to sport and play without the fear of death 
or slavery. By the third, the young men asked for the privOege to 
leave their towns without the fear of death or slavery to hunt for 
meat for their mothers, their children, and the aged ones. By the 
fourth, the old men, the elders of the people, a^ed for the consum- 
mation of a lasting peace, so that the forest (the paths to other 
tribes) be as safe for them as their palisaded towns. By the fifths 
the entire tribe asked for a firm peace. By the sixth, the chiefs 
asked for the establishment of a lasting peace with the Government, 
people, and Indians of Pennsylvania, whereby they would be relieved 
from * those fearful apprehensions they have these several years felt. ' 
By the seventh, the Tuscarora begged for a 'cessation from murdering 
and taking them,' so that ther^ter they would not fear 'a mous^, 
or anything that ruffles the leaves.' By the eighth^ the tribe, being 
strangers to the people and Crovemment of Pennsylvania, asked for 
an official path or means of communication between them. ' ' 3 

Prom this time date the negotiations which resulted in 
the reception of these people as a part of the League of the 
Iroquois. The Conestogas were Senecas, and well disposed 
towards the Tuscaroras. The Provincial Council of Penn- 
sylvania was evidently moved by something akin to pity, 
but before expressing willingness that the Tuscaroras 
should come within their borders, told them they must bring 
a certificate of good behavior from the* Government of North 
Carolina ! 

The Tuscarora belts — sign of their supplication — ^were 
sent by the Conestogas to the head council of the Five 



S. Bureau of American Ethnology, "Bandbooh of American lndi<uu," Part H^ 
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Nations at Onondaga; and here their story becomes a part 
of that of New York State. 

Even after their appeal to Pennsylvania, the Tuscaroras 
were again involved in strife with the ever-encroaching 
whites. With the Coree Indians — a neighbor tribe which 
had its own grievance against the settlers — ^as allies, 
in June, 1711, they fell on the Swiss and Palatine settlers 
of the Trent valley, killing some 70 of them, with much 
•destruction of property. Oould the story of this so-called 
massacre have been preserved for us by a Tuscarora his- 
torian, the record would no doubt be less favorable for the 
unfortunate settlers than that we now have; but even the 
^ory that has come down to us shows the whites in a bad 
light. According to De Graffenreid, one of the causes of 
the war was the ''rough treatment of some turbulent 
Carolinians, who cheated those Indians in trading, and 
would not allow them io hunt near their plantations, and 
under that pretense took away from them their game, arms 
and ammunition,'' and that the despised Indians being 
V insulted in many ways by a few rough Carolinians, more 
t>arbarous and inhuman than the savages themselves, could 
not stand such treatment any longer. ' ' 

There are many phases of the strife in North Carolina 
which no attempt is here mad^ to trace. The grievances 
of the Tuscaroras were, in brief, the seizure of their lands, 
the driving off of the game, the constant cheating by 
traders, the capture of their children — and sometimes of 
itdults — and their sale into slavery. The traffic of early 
American settlers, in Indians as slaves, is a shameful sub- 
ject still awaiting a thorough setting-forth by some compe- 
tent and judicious historian. 

The principal purpose of these notes is, to trace the 
advent of the Tuscaroras in New York State. 

It was in the time of Governor Hunter that news of these 
southern outbreaks began to reach the North. The Indians 
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of New York Colony were so aroused that we find the Gov- 
emor writing to the Lords of Trade, June 23, 1712: ''The 
war between the people of North Carolina and the Tusca- 
rora Indians is like to embroil us all. The Five Nations, 
by the instigation of the French, threaten to joyn them, 
though very lately they sent me by their own messengers 
to them, their offers to interpose amicably in that matter. 
I have sent some men of interest with them to disuade 
them from their fatal design, with presents and promises. 
. . . They are but a handful, and puffed up with the 
•court has been made to them. ' ' Again, writing to Secretary 
Popple, September 10, Governor Hunter gave utterance to 
his apprehensions: **The Five Nations are hardly to be 
•disuaded from sheltering the Tuscarora Indians," and 
then he complains that he cannot furnish ''out of my own 
pockets," the presents they seemed to ei^pect. 

The proposed removal of these southern Indians is seen, 
therefore, as something more than the advent and peaceful 
isettlement of a few hundred folk among their ancient 
tribesmen. The matter was at once given a political im- 
portance out of all proportion to the facts. The Five 
Nations were by no means wholly in alliance with the 
French of Canada, yet Hunter, in his representations to 
-officials in England, sought to show that the coming of the 
Tuscaroras was by the instigation of the French ; thus, in 
this same year of 1712, we find the Lords of Trade solemnly 
assuring the Earl of Dartmouth that the Tuscarora strife 
was "like to embroyle all the Continent." 

The next year, Hunter still being Governor, three exper- 
ienced men, Hendrick Hansen, Johannes Bleecker and Law- 
rence Claessen, were sent to the council house at Onondaga 
to confer with the Five Nations. Claessen was an inter- 
preter famous for many years in the service of the Englislt 
On their way to Onondaga he learned that a report had 
spread that the English "had resolved to kill and destroy 
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all who had Black pates^ meaning thereby all the Nations 
of Indians." On approaching Onondaga Castle, he says, 
''we were met by about 150 Indians, old and young, who 
surrounded us and set up a wild shrieking and uproar." 
The sachems were eager to know if all Indians were to be 
destroyed. This rei>ort the commissionerB ascribed to 
French influence. 

At the council they met four Tuscaroras, who had come 
from the South with wampum belts. This is the first record 
we have of the presence of these people in New York State. 
At the council one of them, addressing the sachems of the 
Five Nations, said: **I come here to tell you that we con- 
sent to what you have for two years requested of us" — 
meaning thaf whenever the Five Nations should have need 
of them, they should be always ready at their orders" — a 
very characteristic turning of the matter, by which the 
cause of their removal was shifted to the New York Indians. 
It was perfectly well known to the English in New York 
that this tribe was fugitive from their English enemies in 
North Carolina; yet for some. years the effort was kept up 
to implicate the French of Oanada in their removaL 

The Tuscaroras further said at this time that they were 
under command of the Five Nations, and were their sub- 
jects, '*and that wherever th^ shoTild please to tell them 
to go and reside, there they would make their dwelling," 
and the arrangement was confirmed with twenty large belts 
''and twice three strings of wampum." 

After this the sachem Decanasora, ''in full meeting not 
only of the sachems but of all the inhabitants," etc., 
assembled at Onondaga, said : 

**BrotheTCorlear [the Governor of New York], says that 
the Queen's subjects towards the South are now at war 
with the Tuflcarorase Indians. These Indians went out here- 
tofore from us, and have settled themselves there; now they 
have got into war, and are dispersed, and have abandoned 
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their castles. But have compassion on them. The English 
have got the upper hand of them; they havQ abandoned 
their castles and are scattered hither and thither ; let that 
sufSce; and we request our Brother Corlaer to act as 
mediator between the English of Carrelyna and the Tus- 
karoraSy that they may be no longer hunted down, and we 
assure that we will oblige them not to do the English any 
more harm ; for they are no longer a Nation with a name, 
being once dispersed." 

The emissaries of the Tuscaroras returned to the South ; 
nor do we find further record of that tribe in New York 
until September 25, 1714, when sachems of the Five 
Nations, addressing the Governor at Albany, sledd: ''Wo 
acquaint you that the Tuscarore Indians are come to shelter 
themselves among the Five Nations. They were of us, and 
went from us long ago and are now returned and promise 
to live peaceably among us; and since there is peace now 
everywhere, we have received them. We desire you to look 
upon the Tuscaroras that are come to live among us [as] 
our children who shall obey our commands and live peace- 
ably and orderly." 

A portion of the Oneidas' territory was assigned to them, 
bounded by the Susquehanna on the south, the Unadilla on 
the east, the Chenango on the west. How many made up 
the first band that came, seems nowhere stated. They did 
not all leave North Carolina at once, nor did they all come 
through to New York. In 1720 some of them were living 
in Virginia, and complaints reached New York's governor — 
Burnet— of robberies committed by straggling bands of 
Tuscaroras and others of the Iroquois. Two Tuscaroras 
came to Governor Burnet with a war belt from the Gover- 
nor of Virginia (as they said), asking that the Five Nations 
should declare war on the Catawbas. About this time the 
New York tribes reported to Burnet that French Indians 
(i. e,, tribes in allegiance to the French in Canada), were 
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living with the Tuscaroras **near Virginia, and go back- 
wards and forwards. ' * 

None too clear, such records; but they do make plain that 
the return of the Tuscaroras to their ancient home in New 
York was by no means the simple, migration it has been 
made to appear. 

In 1722, the Tuscaroras, having been formally incor- 
porated into the League, were sharing in councils with the 
English at Albany. Others of the tribe had settled with the 
Iroquois of Conestoga in what is now Lancaster County, 
Pa.; and still others pitched their lodges with Shawanese 
and Mohawks at Oquaga, now Windsor, Broome County, 
N. Y. In 1736, an enumeration of the Five Nations, made 
by an oflScer in French-Canadian service — ^probably either 
the elder Joncaire or La Chauvignerie — reported 250 men 
in the Tuscarora village **near the Onondagas.'* With the 
Oneidas and Cayugas, the Tuscaroras were called *' younger 
brothers," one of the three younger branches of the Iro- 
quois Confederacy. Their subordinate position was shown 
in 1726 when there was great turmoil over the building of 
Fort Niagara. When Burnet asked the Six Nations why 
they had allowed it, he was told, it was the Onondagas who 
had given consent, while **the Cayugas and Tuscaroras sat 
still and heard the Onondagas speak.'' 

The Tuscaroras who had not yet emigrated, continued to 
be involved in troubles to the southward. In 1726 they, 
with some Mohawks, Senecas, and Canada Indians, were 
charged with having raided and killed Indians of other 
tribes in South Carolina. This again aroused the adminis- 
trators of New York, who never ceased to fear French 
influence. In 1737 we find Lt. Gov. George Clarke, in 
council at New York, June 30, urging the Six Nations to 
keep the Shawanese ''among yourselves, as you have the 
Tuskierores, to prevent their going to the French. ' ' In this 
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lie failed, for the Shawanese were, for the most part, under 
French control, down to the conquest of Canada. 

For a good many years, we find the Tuscaroras scattered 
in many bands, livingi with friendly tribes in several states. 
A report of 1741 calls them the Tachekaroreins. Six years 
later the French officer La Chauvignerie boasted at Mon- 
treal that the Onondagas, Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas and 
^'Tescarorins'* were '*all well disposed towards the 
French.'' Again he said, they gave pledge of their ** per- 
fect neutrality." In 1748, Daniel de Joncaire, at Quebec, 
fissured the Governor, La Oalissoniere, before whom he 
appeared with 80 Indians of the Six Nations, that they were 
''empowered to speak for the Taskorins," who were 
friendly to the French. Such assurances signified little. 
By this time, such Tuscaroras as were resident in New 
York were thoroughly in obedience to the stronger tribes 
^f the League. In 1753 Colonel (afterward Sir) William 
Johnson advised the Oneidas: ''Have your castles as near 
together as you conveniently can with the Tuscaroras, who 
belong to you as children.'' This relationship, he added, 
"makes it necessary for me to fix a new string to the cradle 
which was hung up by your forefathers when they re- 
ceived the Tuscaroras." 

In 1755 Tuscaroras and Oneidas served with the English 
forces at Lake George;* and the next year we find Sir 
William Johnson writing to the Lords of Trade that the 
Tuscaroras were asking for a garrisoned fort near their 
town ; he saw in this a proof of loyally. 

In Sir William's journal of his negotiations with the 
Indians, in the summer of 1756, are interesting records, 
-showing the status of the Tuscaroras at this time. That 
they were well trusted may be gathered from the fact that 
ihey were employed as spies in Canada. Some of them 
were at a conference in Montreal, whereof Vaudreuil wrote 
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that the Tuscaroras had ''accepted the hatchet from the 
English. ' ' Some soldiers of the 44th Regiment, at Schenec- 
tady, had killed three Tuscaroras ; had cut off the head of 
one of them, called Jerry, and set it on a stake in the camp ; 
and had otherwise angered them. Johnson was a good deal 
disturbed over it, for beside the resentment the quarrel had 
aroused, several of the Tuscarora chiefs had been so well 
received at Montreal that he feared they would all go over 
to the French. At a council at Onondaga, and at a camp 
at Oneida, the Tuscaroras showed him a French wampum 
belt, which was virtually an invitation. But Sir William, 
as usual, was equal to the occasion. He spoke to them pleas- 
antly, he gave them presents, and he promised them a fort. 
The following extracts from his journal illustrate his 
effective diplomacy. 
Being gathered at the Onondaga council-house, he said : 

Brethren of the Tuscarora: It gives me great satisfaction to find 
jou living in so compact a body, and as I well know your attaolunent 
to your Brethren the English, I shall be inclined to do anything whieh 
may contribute to your safety and welfare. You will be much safer 
here with a good outwork on the hill than as you now are, wherefore 
if you incline to have one built there I will order it to be done im- 
mediately and give you several guns to mount in it or anything else 
for your defense; and as you as well as the Onendagas complain 
of the want of provisions, send some of your young men down to my 
house and I will send you a sufficient quantity to serve you until your 
crops come in. 

Brethren^ I must strongly recommend unanimity to you in your 
councils and actions and then you will be ready to join his Majesty's 
arms whenever I call upon you, as I have now sharpened your hatchet 
and given you all necessary complements of war. [And he gave them 
a wampum belt.] 

To which the Sequareesera, their chief, spoke as follows : 

Brother: We are glad you approve of our situation and way of 
living. We shall think ourselves much safer with such a house as 
you propose and hope you will not defer building it as soon as you 
can, also to send us some Swiff el guns and ammunition in plenty; 
then you may depend upon it we will make the best defense we can 
should the French attempt to molest us there. We will also be ready 
to rise up at your call. We have neglected hunting this great while 
watching a ciUl from you so that we are very poor and in want of 
many necessaries for our families which we hope you will supply ua 
with as our only dependence at these times is on you. [Ckive a belt.] 
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In August of this summer the Tuscarora sachems went 
to Sir William's house at Fort Johnson, where he spoke to 
them as follows: 

Brethren of Tuscarora: As I understand you are to set off to- 
morrow I have prepared everTthing for your people and journey as 
yon desiredy viz.: Indian com for the support of your families until 
your crops are ripe, swivel guns for your fort, clothing for your 
pe(^le and men to build a good block house on the eminence which 
commands your fort. As your father the Eling takes care of you 
and as you see all the nations are turning out some of their young 
men to war against our common miemj, the French, I now expect by 
this belt of wampum that you will encourage your young men to turn 
out also which will induce me to supply your further wants. [A belt 
of wampum given.] 

Their answer : 

Brother: We of the Tuscarora Nation are very thankful to our 
father the King and you for supplying our wants so far and build- 
ing a place of security for us. Ton may be assured we the sachems 
will acquaint the young men of our Nation with your desire, and 
encourage them to comply with it. At the same time we must tell 
you we did not expect you would call upon us till you were ready 
to move with your army, when we all promised to join you whenever 
you went as our hunting is entirely impeded by this quarrel between 
you and the French, and as none of our Nation ever go to Canada we 
have no way to supply our families but by applying to you. What 
you have now given us is very considerable and satisfactory, yet it 
is far short of what we really want. [A belt.] 

Brother: As we have rejected all the great offers of the French 
Governor lately made us and of the priest at Swegachie,^ and as we 
have been and are now firm friends of yours, we are now under some 
apprehensions that the French may attempt destroying us especially 
when our young men turn out to war against them, wherefore we 
should be glad you would sen^ some men to our Castle to protect our 
families and in that case we beg you may choose a good discreet 
officer and sober party. 

Sir William's answer : 

Brethren of Tuscarora: I shall let Lord Loudoun know your 
desire, and when I know his pleasure, shall acquaint you with it. 

The allegiance of the Tuscaroras to the English interest 
may fairly be dated from these conferences of 1756. With 
the Oneidas they became the most stanch and trusted 
allies of the English, throughout the war with Prance. 
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Their head man, in those days, was designated, in English 
reports, as Segwamsara, Sequareesera, and other spellings, 
obviously of the same word. Many years later we find 
it as Sagareesa, Sacarese, etc., interpreted as ** Sword- 
carrier." It is a title, and not an individual name.^ Other 
chiefs or sachems mentioned in the 18th Century are Rudt^ 
Kanigot and Thighrorotea. 

In 1763 the Tuscaroras had 140 fighting men — and prob- 
ably more than twice as many women and children — in one 
village six miles from the principal Oneida village. There 
were still several Tuscarora settlements in the Susquehanna 
valley; those who had stopped at Tamaqua, Pa., in 1713 
appear to have removed after two years. These were 
adopted by the Senecas **as children." It remains to trace 
briefiy the fortunes of some of these people who had 
remained in North Carolina, where their number had been 
estimated — probably over-estimated — ^at from 3,000 tx> 
4,000. Sir William Johnson even reported that in six 
North Carolina towns they numbered 5,000 or 6,000; but 
subsequent records do not account for such numbers. In 
1766, 160 Tuscaroras, just from North Carolina, came in 
on Sir William Johnson, and were sent to New York 
villages. 

In 1767 there was another fragmentary migration, many 
Indians of various tribes, including the Tuscarora, being 
attracted to the Moravian Mission at Friedenshuetten, on 
the Susquehanna near Wyalusing. The missionaries re- 
ported that they were lazy *'and refuse to hear religion.'' 
Some of them who had camped near the river, were so 
alarmed at a snowfall, the first they had ever seen, that 
they begged the missionaries to give them refuge. 

Yanaus companies of them coming into the Colony of 
New York, sites were assigned them. In the northern part 



e. In 1794 we find the Tiucarora "SachareM" visiting Philmdelphia witii Gom- 
p]anter» *o attend a treaty; at wbidi he aiked that proper younc men be aent •• 
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of the Oneida territory, already mentioned, they were 
allotted to Ganasaraga — near present Sullivan Madison 
County; and to Kaunehsuntahkeh — exact site uncertain. 
Of the migration of 1766, Sir William Johnson wrote to 
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They had espoused the cause of the Colonies against Great 
Britain ; whereupon Indian alli^ of the British raided the 
Tuscarora towns in the Genesee valley and destroyed their 
crops. 

More than half a century had elapsed since these people 
had made their home within the bounds of New York 
State. Now they were again homeless. About the close of 
the Revolution, a company of them settled at Johnson's 
Landing, four miles east of the mouth of the Niagara. 
From this neighborhood two families made their way to the 
northeastern limits of the present reservation in Niagara 
County, a place where there was a fine stream, with wal- 
nut and butternut trees ; and here they wintered. Others 
joined them, with the tacit consent of the Senecas, who 
claimed all this region as their own domain. This was the 
beginning of the present Tuscarora reservation.'' 

At the treaty of 1797, at Geneseo, between the Senecas 
and Robert Morris, for the United States, the Tuscaroras 
complained that they had received nothing for giving up 
the lands granted them among the Oneidas. The justice 
of their cause was admitted, and there were set aside for 
them at this time two square miles — 1,280 acres — covering 
their settlement on the ridge east of Lewiston. To this 
the Seneca Nation added a square mile. In 1800 a dele- 
gation went to North Carolina to try and collect payment 
for lands formerly occupied by their people. The details 
of the undertaking cannot be entered upon here. Suffice 
to say, it was measurably successful ; so that by 1802, with 
the aid of the North Carolina Legislature, the former Tus- 
carora lands were leased, yielding $13,722. With this sum 
the Secretary of the Treasury bought from the Holland 
Land Cbmpany, for the Tuscaroras, 4,329 acres adjoining 
the three square miles already occupied ; thus making the 



7. Eliafl Johnson, the Tuicarora historian, tells the story of this settlement in 
his ^'Leffendt, Traditions and Laws of the Iroqvoit/^ etc., Lockport, 1881. 
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entire reservation in Niagara County, 6,249 acres ; and here 
the Tuscaroras still abide, less than 500 souls.^ 

It was at the time of the North Carolina leases, that the 
last considerable migration of these people occurred. In 
1820 some 70, out of a population of about 300, left the 
Niagara reservation, and settled Mrith Mohawks and other 
Indians on the Grand River in Canada. 

The actual migration of the Tuscaroras, then, as we have 
shown, from North Carolina to New York State, occurred 
-at various times from 1712 to 1802. Now began a series of 
efforts to dispossess them in New York State and remove 
them to various places in the West. Into the intricate his- 
tory of these attempts, it is not here designed to enter. 
About 1818 it was proposed to purchase lands in the neigh- 
borhood of Green Bay, Wisconsin, held by the Menomonees 
imd Winnebagoes, and transfer to them certain New York 
tribes, the Tuscaroras among them. The scheme came to 
naught. Later, their removal to the Indian Territory was 
undertaken, and in May, 1846, about 40 were induced to 
embark on a Lake Erie steamboat Some 200 Tuscaroras, 
Senecas and others, finally reached the promised land of 
the Indian Territory. Within a year, a third of them had 
died from privation and disease. The Government, how- 
ever benevolent its designs, had failed in giving proper 
care to its incapable wards; and the misconduct of agents 
turned the attempt into a cruel and ftital fiasco, the story 
•of which may be traced in treaties and memorials through 
many years. 

A brighter chapter in Tuscarora history is the record 
x)f missionary work amongst them. Some progress they 
have made in agriculture, in education. They still have 
prospective revenues from unexpired leases in North Caro- 
lina. They live for the most part in comfort, and are a 



8. For recent statiBtics of population, etc., the reader is referred to Govera- 
«nent census reports. In 1890 they numbered 430; in 1910, 382. 
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shining example for trustwortliinesSy thrift and morality 
among all of our Indian neighbors of Western New York. 



Something of the foregoing historical sketch, its author 
attempted to give at the picnic in the maple grove; and 
by way of a farewell word, he added — recalling the fashion 
of ancient days: 

'' Brothers, I have spoken. If I had strings and belts 
of wampum, as your ancestors would have had, I would 
have given them to you, as I spoke, to confirm my words* 
You must imagine that I have done so ; and now I give a 
very large belt, with the pipe woven in it, to keep the chain 
of friendship bright and shining." 

Notb: — The Tuscarora Nation still claims title to extensive tracts of land in 
North Oarolina. In 1917, Mr. Glenn A. Stockwell, of Niagara Falls, under instnic- 
tions of the Tuscarora Nation, prepared a petition and submitted it to the Attomey- 
Oeneral of the United States, setting forth the claims of the Tuscaroras against tbe- 
Stote of North Carolina. It recites many historical incidents of interest, eqiedally 
in relation to the leasing of Tuscarora lands. 

Among other things, it set forth that the Tuscarora lands in Bertie CkHinty, 
North (>irollna, were confirmed to them by Treaty in 1748. May 2, 1778, the 
rights conferred by Treaty were reaffirmed by Act of the Nortii Carolina Legisla> 
ture and the lands were exempted from taxes. It was at that time enacted by the- 
Legislature that .Tuscarora lands which had been leased to various settlers ^ould 
revot and become the property of the State at the expiration of the leases if the 
Tuscarora Nation was extinct or if the Tuscaroras had entirely abandoned or re- 
moved themselves from the State lands. 

In 1802 the North Carolina Legislature passed an Act for relief of the Tuscaroras. 
It stated that as these Indians had asked authorization to lease the residue of their 
iMids they were so authorised in regard to the Bertie County lands for a term to 
ocpire when the leases which had been made in 1760 should end. Commissioners 
were appointed to carry this Act into effect. Leases under this Act were to be 
"held and deemed the occupancy and possession of the Tuscaroras,'* as if the 
Indians actually resided on said lands. 

Tbe above Acts were passed prior to the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United SUtes by North Carolina. 

Apparently, in 1801. the Tuscaroras named certain chiefs to confer with the 
State of North Carolina and the Federal Goremment in regard to further leiiii oi 
their lands. William R. Davie was appointed United States commissiooer to act 
for the Government in negotiations with the Indians. The next year, NoTember 
15, 1802, North Carolina passed an Act authorizing the chiefs to lease their lands 
and stipulating that the governor of the State should appoint three commissioners 
to carry out the Act. Commissioner Davie and the Indian delegates entered into 
mn agreement which, hsd it been ratified by the United States, would have become 
& Treaty. In 1808, Thomas Jefferson, then President, submitted sudt a draft oi 
& proposed Treaty to the Senate, which body consented to its ratification ; bat it i» 
iitrted that the Treaty was never proclaimed or ratified by the President and is^ 
therefora, of no force. 

In 1828, North Carolina again enacted legislation affecting the Tuscarora landi. 
Their sale was sanctioned and the Governor appointed a oommlssioner who sold" 
the eqoity of redemption of the State for $8,250, or at the average of eight cents 
per acre. Some of the deeds executed under this Act show that large tracts of 
the Indians' lands were sold at prioes much below this average. In one case MO 
acres were conveyed for $18.50; another tract was sold for an average of 1^ 
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cents per acre. The cMnmiMioiitf in this negotiation. Bates Cook, appesn to hav* 
rtoeived the funds paid in tiiese tnnsactioDs. 

Norember 19, 1881, certain chieti of the Tusoaroras eiecuted a deed redting 
the sale above mentioned and acknowledging the receipt of $8,280 for their landi^ 
Hie Indian signatures to this deed are of interestt for some of the names hate long, 
oontinaed to be well known on the Tuacarora BeservatioD. They are: William 
Cihew, Nicholas Casie, George Warehief, Jonathan Printap, Matthew Jade, William 
Johnson, Isaac Miller. 

All of the leases abore indicated appear to have expired July 12, 1016. Under 
Act of the State Legislature OcMbet 15, 1748, these lands on the expiration of the- 
leases were to revert to the State. It is claimed, however, that none of the Ismm- 
made imder the sanctioa of the legislative acts were ever ratified by the United 
States Government. It is further claimed that the Federal Government had and 1m» 
sole power and jurisdUstlon in the matter. In oooseciuenoe of this Interpretatioii 
it is understood that cMom in bdialf of the TVisearoras are still being urged for 
suitable compensation for their North Carolina lands. It is alleged that thcj did 
not receive all of the lease money, even the small rates above stated. In some 
cases it is alleged that the rental was as low as 2 mills per year per tore and 
that a large part of what is due them was wrongfully withhdd from the Indians. 

In a word, it is claimed on bdialf of the Tnscaroras that the title to the Nortb 
Carolina lands which have been under lease for so many year^, is still vested in 
the Tuscarora Nation. It is daimed that the various legidative acts of the Stat» 
of North Carolina have been of no force or effect in so far as they attempt t»> 
alienate the title of the Tuscarora Nation in the lands in question. Finally, it Is 
claimed that the only attempt at treaty between the Indiana and the State of 
North Carolina sanctioned by the Federal Government is without force inaarack 
as it was never ratiiSed and proclaimed. 

The Tusoaroras now residing in Nisgara County have asked that Congress pass- 
an enabling Act directing and pemdtttaig them to bring action against either the 
State of North Carolina or persons oooo^ing and claiming title to the lands. In 
pursuance of this action the Messrs. Watts, Stockwell ft Hunt, attom^rs at Niagara 
Falls, in behalf of the Tuscaroras, prepared the petition as above stated, setting 
forth the foregoing and other pertinent ftets; and this petition, with a brief pre> 
pared by the attorney for the State of North Carolina, and a report by Indian 
Commissioner Osto Sells, was submitted to the Attorney General at Washington in 
1017. It is miderstood that the Attorney General ruled that the Indians should br 
permitted to bring said suit; but it is reported that the decision of the Attonsy 
General's office has since been reversed; according to which the Government now^ 
takes the podtion that no proceedings should be insHtuted. . W hetticr this is a 
ilnal action in the long-contested case or not it is impossible at present to say. 
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WHERE IS BUFFALO? 



The Determination of Its Latitude and 

Longitude in 1861. 



As is to be expected, there is much discrepancy in the 
earlier surveys, as to the exact location of Buffalo. In 
comparatively recent years, engineers of the United" States 
Lake Survey have determined the location by observations 
and calculations with base at Buffalo Plains; an ^^ East- 
base/' presumably the eastern boundary of the city; the 
Buffalo lighthouse; the Horseshoe lighthouse; and the 
intersection of i&Iichigan and Exchange streets ; calculating 
from these as a mean result for Buffalo city, the latitude 
42° 53' 03.18" ; and longitude west of Greenwich 78° 52' 
41.83". 

For one or more earlier surveys the lighthouse at the 
harbor entrance was used to designate Buffalo and as late 
as 1861 its position was reported at lat. 42° 50', long. 
78° 59'. 

In 1857, and again in 1858, appropriations were made by 
the Legislature of New York State to defray the cost of 
ascertaining the true meridian of such localities as the 
Board of Regents might designate. By 1862, the location 
of four points in the State had been determined under 
this provision: the Dudley Observatory, Albany; the 
Hamilton College Observatory near Clinton; the court- 
house, Syracuse; and the lighthouse in Buffalo harbor. 
The following correspondence and reports relating to the 
work done in Buffalo is deemed appropriate for preserva- 
tion in the Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society. 
The documents are drawn from the records of the Board of 
Begents of the University of the State of New York. 

835 
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JUDGE WILLIAMS TO PSOF. WOOLWOftTH. 

Treasubxe's OmcE, HAicn^roN Collxqk: 
CuNTON, Onsida CJounty, (N. Y.), July 23, 1861. 

D&. S. B. WooLwoRTH, Secretary f 4bc. 

Dkab Sir: In pursuance of a resolution adopted by our Board of 
Trustees at its annual meeting held on the 17th instant, I transmit to 
the Regents of the University Dr. Peters' Beport on the longitude of 
Buffalo- It is a learned and elaborate paper, and I trust will prove 
satisfactory. 

And remain your obedient servant, 

O. S. WiLLiAiis, Secretary, 



REPORT OF DR. PETERS, ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE OEOGRAPHIOAL 
POSITION OF THE CITY OF BUFFALO, IN AUGUST, 1860. 

Hon. O. S. Wiluams, Secretary of the Board of Tnutees of Hamilton 
College, 

Dear Sir: The Regents of the University, in confiding to tU^ 
Hamilton College Observatory the work of determining the longitude 
of the City of Buffalo (forming part of the longitude determinations 
ordered by the State Legislature), were desirous that at the same 
time also the latitude of that important lake port, on the terminus of 
the Erie Canal and of the New York Central Railroad, mi^t be 
accurately fixed, and requested that the final result should be referred 
to the. lighthouse in the harbor. Consequently the work to be per- 
formed was three-fold: Ist, the longitude, to be obtained, of course, 
by the telegraphic method; 2d, the latitude; and 3d, the transforma- 
tion of these coordinates from the observing station to the lighthouse. 

The instrument at our disposition, both for time determinations and 
for observations in' the prime vertical, was the 82-ineh portable 
Transit, which, as will be seen below, has proved very suitable for the 
purpose. It permits, by its optical power, a sufficient number of stars 
to be taken in daytime, while its weight and bulk are not too cum- 
bersome in transporting and mounting. 

In July I went to Buffalo the first time, in order to select a con- 
venient station, and to put the same, by a temporary wire, into eon- 
nection with the great telegraph line, the use of which has been con- 
ceded by the Superintendent, J. D. Reid, Esq., with his customary 
liberality. In the more densely built business portion of the city. 
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however, where the telegraph line passefy no locality was found eoot- 
mandlng snffieient range of the Bkj both in the meridian and in 
the direction perpendicular to it, suiting at the same time the con- 
dition of stability for the instrument, and offering the. necessary 
security against injury and disturbance. It was, therefore, with the 
greatest pleasure that I accepted the very kind o£Fer of Dr. W. 8. 
VanDuxee, who put at our free disposition his priyate obserratory at 
his residence on Main Street, and deserves our best thanks for the 
effective aid given with so great amiability to our enterprise. The 
nearest distance^ however, of Dr. Van Duzee's observatory from the 
telegraph line being about one mile and a half, the expense of a 
temporary connecting wire of such a length seemed unauthorized; 
and therefore another mode of transmitting Buffalo time to Hamilton 
College was hit upon, whidii although not equally direct, and giving 
some more work to the observer, has proved entirely successful, as 
will be seen from the results. 

To explain this mode: I remarked that there was only one 
observer, with one transit and one clock and chronograph, besides 
a chronometer. The quality of our clock permits a reliance upon 
the invariability of its rate for several successive days without sen- 
sible error. Therefore, after having determined its correction to true 
time; then making a quick journey to Buffalo, mounting here the 
transit instrument, and recording by means of the telegraph the 
transits of a number of stars upon the chronograph at Hamilton 
College; and finaUy returning with the Transit and ascertaining 
without delay the dock-error anew, the readings of the chronograph 
sheets would furnish a knowledge of the two local times simultan- 
eously existing, or rather a comparison of the corrections of the 
dock in regard to each of the two meridians, and hence the difference 
in longitude* 

Such was the plan proposed, which now was modified in so far 
that not the star-signals themselves were transmitted by the tele- 
graph, but the breaks made at certain seconds of the chronometer. 
This latter was regulated by transits at Dr. Van Duzee's observa- 
tory; then carefully carried to the tdegraph office; here a number 
of seconds were signalled by. means of taps upon a break-circuit 
key, and, after returning to the observatory, another set of transits 
was observed, for the purpose of eliminating the influence of any 
change in the chronometer-rate by transportation. The taps can 
be made to coindde far more accurately with the chronometer beats 
than with the transits of a star behind the wires; and moreover as 
in the former dreumstanee they may easily be multiplied to an 
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almoft unlimited extent, no seneible increase of the probable error 
in the transmitted time is to be feared as arising from this additional 
sooree. 

The time of the transits in Buif alo being noted on the chronometer 
bj ear and eye, those at the Hamilton Ck>llege Observatory were 
observed exactly in the same manner; and likewise the chronometer 
was compared with the dock in a corresponding way, vie^ chrono- 
graphically. Thus it is evident that any discrepancy arising from a 
different mode of determining the time at the two places, or any 
personal equation, was avoided. 

After I made a good set of time determinations on the 6th 
August, I started again for Buffalo on the 7th, this time accompanied 
by the transit instrument and the sidereal chronometer. The follow 
ing day, the former was mounted on the fixed pier under the meridian 
slot of Dr. Van Duzee's observatory. The observations were begun 
immediately, and time-signals sent to Hamilton College that same 
eivening; they were repeated on the following evening. On the 10th 
August I returned with the Transit, and made time determinations 
on the 11th again at the Hamilton College Observatory. Here, on 
both the evenings when time-signals were transmitted. Prof. O. Boot 
had the kindness, at a concerted hour, to prepare and put the chrono- 
graph in motion. 

The success in arriving at a good and accurate result by the method 
described, depending essentially on the uniformity of the dock-rate, 
it was necessary, in order to obtain full evidence of such uniformity, 
to observe transits in the week following the 11th August, as had 
been done during the week preceding the 6th. By combining the 
time determinations made on July 28 and 30, and August 5, 6, 11, 
16 and 19, I have obtained only a confirmation of the excellency of 
the dock. 

The armature and wave-time of the electric current cannot be 
determined but by means of two chronographs simultaneoudy re- 
cording. Either the correction for it may be entirely neglected on 
account of its smallness, or it may be inferred from other observa- 
tions. It is subtractive in our case, the signals being sent from the 
western station; and from the operations between the Harvard and 
Hamilton College observatories, I have assumed three hundredths of 
« second for its amount. 

Between the 2l8t and 30th August, by forming a small triangula- 
tion, the connection of the observing station with the lighthouse was 
effectied. The lighthouse is not visible from Dr. Van Duzee's observ- 
atory; but, in reconnoitering, it was ascertained that by only two 
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DIAGRAM ACCOMPANYING PROFESSOR PETERS' REPORT 
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intannediate pomtt, viM,, the steeple of WestmiiiBter Church and m 
station on the Beeervoirl, that is, bj no more than two triangles^ 
the lighthouse might be reached. A base-line of exactly 1,700 feet 
was measured hear the observatory; and the azimut of Westminster 
steeple from the observatory was determined by means of the smi,. 
a small theodolite serving both for this dettermination and for meas- 
uring the triangles. This instrument, however, could not be placed 
in Westminster steeple; and the third angles at this point, therefore^ 
have been supplied from the triangles. 

The latitude was determined on the nights of the 27th and 29th 
August; a temporary brick-pier, and a small wooden building with 
an opening in the prime vertical for placing there the Hamilton- 
College Transit having been erected in Dr. Van Duzee's garden, 24 
feet north and 73 feet east from the center of the dome of the- 
observatory. In the mean time, to regulate the chronometer, a small 
portable transit instrument, owned by Dr. Van Duzee, was replaced 
in the meridian. Instead of making a previous selection of stara- 
for the prime vertical transits, I preferred to observe all those con- 
veniently entering the field in moderate zenit-distances ; taking care 
to obtain for each position (north and south) of the instrumental 
axis a nearly equal number of stars in east and in west, and so great 
a number that the errors of the individual declinations (sometimes 
found only in Lalande's Catalogue) might sufficiently compensate- 
each other. 

Having finished the observations for latitude and the trigono- 
metrical operations, I intended to improve the occasion by sending, 
the evening before my departure, a few confirmatory signals for 
longitude. The weather, however, which had been highly favorable 
during our previous operations, now had changed; and finally when 
on the 13th September I had obtained an unobjectionable set of time 
determinations, it was ascertained that the wires between Utica and 
Clinton were oat of repair; wherefore I closed my journeys by^ 
returning home on the 15th September. 

Dr. Peters' report continues with tables of transit obser- 
vations and other details of the work not necessary ta 
record here. Having determined the latitude and longitude 
of the lighthouse, he remarked on the discrepancy of his 
result and the figures published in the American Almanac 
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lor 1861, apparently compiled with care, which gave the 
location as lat 42° 50', long. 78° 59'. These figures, wrote 
Dr. Peters in concluding his report, ** differ from our re- 
:8ults respectively by 2' 46" and 5' 25", ' ' both in plus, that 
is, the City of Buffalo hitherto has been set down about 2% 
miles too far south and 4 miles too far west Especially the 
latter change, that of the longitude, is not only interesting, 
but of some administrative importance. For if, together 
with the meridian of Buffalo (as is probable), the meridian 
-of the whole western portion of the State henceforth ought 
to be removed eastward by four miles, then it follows that 
the area of the State of New York is in reality from 300 
to 400 square miles smaller than has been assumed.''^ 

Dr. William S. Van Duzee, who is still remembered by 
older residents of Buffalo, dwelt for many years at the 
<M>mer of Main and Eiley streets, where his observatory 
4knd telescope — ^an exceptional scientific equipment for such 
ik town as Buffalo was in 1861 — ^were objects of great in- 
terest to townspeople and to visitors. He removed from 
Bu£^o to Lancaster, Erie County, where he died, February 
1, 1883, aged 71. 

Christian Henry Frederick I'eters, whose work in deter- 
mining the geographic location of Buffalo has been indi- 
•eated, was an astronomer of considerable distinction. Bom 

in Coldenbuttel, Schleswig, September 19, 1813, he studied 
^ the universities of Berlin and Copenhagen. He accom^ 
panied the Baron Sartorius von Walthershausen to Sicily 
and made a topographical survey of Mount Etna. His 
tNuentific work being interrupted by the outbreak of the 
Italian revolution, he joined the insurrectionists under 
XJaribaldi, won honors on the field and was made major of 
4irtillery. On the suppression of the insurrection, in 1848, 
he fled to Turkey, where he met the United States Minister, 
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George P. Marsh, who advised him to seek his fortune in. 
America. Peters followed this advice, and coming to this- 
country, first made his home at Cambridge, Mass., and was- 
soon employed by the U. S. Geological Survqr, retiring 
from that service in 1857. The next year began his long 
connection with Hamilton College, which lasted until his. 
death in 1890. 

On numerous occasions the work of Dr. Peters as director 
of the Litchfield Observatory at Clinton, and professor of 
astronomy in the college, was varied by special services. He 
headed the expedition sent by the United States Govern- 
ment to New Zealand to observe the transit of Venus, De- 
cember 9, 1874. He proved and registered more than. 
112,000 stars, and discovered many new stars and neaiiy 
50 asteroids. In 1887 he attended the International Con- 
gress of Astronomers, at Paris, on which occasion he was. 
made by the French Government a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. After his death an appropriation was made- 
by the Carnegie Institute to publish work left by him. 
During his active years he had contributed to various- 
scientific periodicals ; the greater part of his research work 
is recorded in the Astronomische Nachrichten. 

Such, in brief, was the career of the distinguished astron- 
omer who more than a half century ago, determined the- 
latitude and longitude of Buffalo. 
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NOTE 

The reports submitted at the annual meetings of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society for 1915 and 1916) were Issued in pamphlet form and 
mailed to all members, but were not included in the volumes of 
Publications for those jears, because those volumes (XX and XXI) 
were devoted to one historical narrative-^Severance's ''An Old Fron- 
tier of France'* — and were issued hj a New York publisher for the 
general trade as well as for the members of the Historical Society. 
These reports are therefore included in the present volume, as are 
the reports of the last annual meeting, dealing with the work of 
the Society in 1917. 
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and perpetuity. All these have been enumerated on former oeeaaions, 
when celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, and at 
other anniversary exereises. 

Thouj^ the past year has not been marked by any noted assem- 
blage of historieal workers in this city, it has been one of such 
world-disturbing military events and international complications as 
to make it an epoch-making period. 

Seated on the Niagara Frontier is one of the belligerent powers, 
whose citizens and resources are being poured out in behalf of the 
allies in a war, the most disastrous and destructive the^ world has 
ever known. Fortunately for us, our own nation is not directly in- 
volved in these hoctilitiee; and its activities may be directed towards 
the promotion of peace and the settlement of all international con- 
troversies by permanently established and maintained courts of 
arbitration. That has been the occasion of the formation of several 
organisations in this country, whose mission and purposes were for 
the inculcation ef the principles underlying the procedure in courts 
for the arbitrament of international difficulties. Such a movement 
took definite form in this city several years ago, and culminated in 
the Peace Day exercises of the public and parochial educational 
institutions in Buffalo on February 17, 1915, on the centenary of 
the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent by the United States. The 
address delivered by your president on that occasion was distributed 
among the high school, collegiate and professional students of the 
educational institutions in this city. In that may be' found a sum- 
mary of many treaties and an outline of diplomatic procedure fol- 
lowed in settling controversies and negotiating treaties between the 
United States and other nations. 

This phase of international law is likely to assume increasing 
importance as a result of the fearful and appalling ravages of the 
existing European war. 

Senator Elihu Root, speaking recently before the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress and the American Society of International Law 
in Washington, D. C, is reported to have said: ''There is some 
reason to think that after the terrible experience through which 
civilization is passing, there will be a tendency to strengthen rather 
than abandon the law of nations. • • • We may hope that there 
will be a great departure to escape destruction by subjecting the 
nations to the rule of law." Let us hope that will be the sequel 
of the European war. 
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jneasure, authorizing the iasue and Bale of State bonds not exceed- 
iBg |27yOOO>000 to eomplete the Erie, Oiwego and Champlain barge 
•«anal8. Sueh completion is of such vital interest to the eommercial 
and industrial growth of this port; your president was so activelj 
identified with the matter and considers it of such historical import- 
ance, that some mention ought to be made of it on this oeeasion and 
-especially so in consideration of the provision of the Certificate of 
Incorporation of this Society, which in substance says that statistics 
«hall be gathered of the commerce, manufactures and business of the 
lake region and those portions of the West that are intimately con- 
nected with the interests of Buffalo. The prospective barge-canal 
^rafic will undoubtedly greatly augment the water-borne commeree 
of this port. Most of the statistics of such matters to date are 
-eontained in Fe^ral and State and other reports deposited in the 
library and will continue in the future to be so preserved. 

The Oanal Referendum of 1915 was made necessary on account of 
^e insufficiency of the one hundred and one millions authorised in 
•1903 to pay the entire cost of construction, and also the unforeseen 
land and other damages incident to the prosecution of such a gigantic 
work as barge-canal construction has proven to be. The increased 
<eost of labor and materials over the prevailing prices, when the esti- 
fnates were made in 1908; the reduction of the hours of labor from 
ten to eight hours, constiUiting a day's work; the decisions of the 
•courts in regard to riparian rights; and the State's obligation to 
bear the expense of rebuilding railroad bridges over the canals and 
-the approaches thereto, and other unforeseen liabilities arising in the 
prosecution of the building of these waterways, all contributed to 
the excess in cost over the estimates, though it may be said that the 
4ietual cost of construction alone is within ten per cent, of the 
•estimates, a result quite unusual in undertakings of such magnitude 
4md extending over a decade and supervised by alternating pelitleal 
parties. The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce took a leading part in 
the organization and in the conduct of the canal campaign. 

I was called to Albany and assisted in drafting itiie canal refer- 
>endum, which passed the Legislature of 1915; and was approved at 
-the general election of that year by a majority vote of 44,917, after 
-a State-wide campaign extending over several months. The cam- 
paign was conducted by a State Canal Committee of which Hon. Seth 
Low of New York was chairman and by committees in each judicial 
-district and in all the large cities. 

The active campaign was conducted by a Sub-Executive Committee 
<iit which Commissioner B. A. C. Smith of New York was chairman, 
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Meary W. Hill, President of the New Terk State Waterways Assoei- 
Biioa, of Buffalo, was vice-chainnan, Hon« Frank S. Gardner of Neir 
York was secretary and Eugenius H. Outerbridge of New York wa» 
treasurer. Hon. Frank Brainard of New York was chairman of the 
Finance Committee. Buffalo was represented on the committee by 
Herbert A. Meldrum, President of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Col. Charles Lee Abell, chairman of the Eighth Judicial 
District Canal CcMnmittee. Howard J. Smith of Buffalo was in. 
charge of the Publicity Bureau. Hon. George A. Davis of Lancaster,. 
N. Y., was chairman of the committee of Western New York. Many^ 
Buffalonians participated in the campaign. Among these were Hon, 
George Clinton, Sr., William A. Bogers, Dudley H. Irwin, Hon. John. 
G. Wickser, William H. Crosby, Charles Kennedy and many others,, 
who in various ways supported the Beferendum Measure. 

The organization of such committees and the campaign itself 
extended over the entire six months intervening between the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature and the election on November 2; 1915» 
Approximately $6,000,000 of the $27,000,000 are appropriated to be> 
expended in completing the Erie Barge canal between the Three 
Biver Point and the Niagara river, which is of great interest t(K 
Buffalo. Approximately one-half of the amount voted is to pay 
land damages and the remainder is to be expended for equipment, 
construction and other obligations incident to the project. Oil 
account of its direct relation to the commerce of Buffalo, I have 
considered it proper to make record of the measure and the active 
campaign conducted in its behalf. 

The construction work will go forward as soon as bonds can be 
sold and contraets let. It is expected that the Erie, Oswego and the 
Champlain barge canals will be completed and ready for use in 1918.. 

COMMERCE OP THE PORT OF BUFFALO. 

The commerce of the port of Buffalo in flour, grain and ores m. 
1915y was greater than for several years past, while the shipments- 
were smaller than th^ were a year ago. The principal receipts for 
1915 were: grains, including flour treated as grain, 221,408>06& 
bushels, while in 1914i they aggregated 158>208,987 bushels, and in 
19^13 they totaled 179,884.771 bushes. The receipts of iron ore» 
aggregaied in 1915, 5,328,608 tons; in 1914, 2,882,030 tons; and in 
19I89 5,208,430 tons. Receipts of lumber and shingles were greater 
in 1915 than in 1914, and shingles also greater than in 1913. 

The shipments of coal totaled in 1915, 3,864,072 tons; in 1914, 
4,385,228 tons; and in 1913, 5,033.696 tons. The shipments 0^ 
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•cement amounted in 1915, to 41,380' barrels; in 1014. to 155,47S 
barrels; and in 1913, to 334,864 barrels. Shipments of salt in 1915, 
Amounted to 266,131 barrels; in 1914, to 309,646 barrels; and in 
1913, to 259,664 barrels. Of sugar, in 1915, to 542,695 barrels; 
in 1914, to 847,005 barrels; and in 1913, to 1,216,403 barrels. 

The foregoing items are only the principal elements of lake traffic. 
There were mauj others. In addition to the large lake commerce was 
the traffic over the Erie canal, aggregating possibly two million tons, 
<sonsisting of some of the same traffic as lake commerce and in addi- 
tion thereto a yarietj of minor commodities produced or consumed 
within the State. 

The lake receipts were 13,700,000 tons, and lake shipments were 
4,006490 tons, making the entire lake commerce 17|706}190 tons 
passing into and out of this port, exdusiye of canal t<mnage. This 
water-borne tonnage is additional to the railway tonnage^ which 
'was much greater. 

BtJPPALO'S NEW FOBM OP GOVERNMENT. 

In snrTejing the record of the past year we find that the change 
In the municipal government of Buffalo from a representative form, 
4M that is generally understood, and as it has existed since the enact- 
ment of its original charter in 1882i to the so-called commission form 
•of government, is the most notable event that has occurred in the 
history of this city. Under the original and amended charters the 
<Xij gnm in 84 years from a small city, of a population in 1882 of 
10419 inhabitants, to a large municipality in 1916, with a popula- 
tion of 461,888 inhabitants. 

BuflUo is the largest city in population that has as yet adopted 
the commission form of government. The operation of this latest 
type of municipal government in a city, where the opportunities for 
reform were few, and at a period when municipal government in 
America had been shown not to have been entirely efficient and 
wholly successful, is a matter of deep concern to the people. They 
will quite naturally institute comparisons between it and municipal 
government under the charter of 1891, which was prepared with 
•such care, and pronounced at the time one of the best in the country* 
A voluntary commission, comprising many of Buffalo's foremost 
Wizens, worked months in formulating the charter of 1891, under 
which its municipal affairs have been administered for a quarter 
-of a century. 

During that period advances have been made in all governmental 
agencies and especially in those that are designed to bring to higher 
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standards of effieienej the instrumentalities of loeal government. 
The tentoiey in recent jears, howerer, towards the eentraliiation of 
delegated power in the few, who are made responsible to the manj, 
is quite as pronounced in governmental as in business affairs. 

It was bdieved by a majority of the voters of this city that the 
responsibility of the coiiduct of local government might be wisely 
committed to a couneilmanic board elected at large, exercising both 
executive and legislative powers, and that such a polity will increase 
the efficiency and lessen the cost of government. This is a radical 
departure from the long established Americaii theory of the separa- 
tion of these two functions of government by the election of olBoers 
to administer the executive functions, who take no part in its legisla- 
tive affairs. 

Attention was called to the operation of commission government 
in Des Moines, Denver, Galveston and elsewhere, in urging the adop- 
tion of the commission charter for this city, which was drafted by 
Carlos C. Alden, Dean of the Buffalo Law School, and at one time 
the legal adviser to Governor Charles E. Hughes. While this new 
form of municipal government may not have be^ entirely free of 
legal and other complications, and of occasional miscarriages of 
enlightened public sentiment, it has steadily grown in popular favor 
and is in operation in four cities in this State, and in one or more 
cities of a majority of all the states of the United States of America. 
Approximately ten millions of people in the United States are under 
the commission form of government. It may be too early to forecast 
its operation in a city as large as Buffalo with its diversified and 
multiplying activities and increasing burdens, which may overtax 
the endurance of any five commissioners, howsoever able and conscien- 
tious they may be in the performance of their respective duties. 

Our honorable councilmen need the support and co-operation of the 
people of this city, whose welfare to some extent may be promoted 
by the successful administration of the city government in all its 
departments. All good citizens bespeak for the Mayor and the four 
•councilmen a fair opportunity to work out the new and weighty 
problems confronting them before passing judgment upon their 
administration. 

This transition from the old to the new order of things in muni- 
■cipal affairs is the chief event of 1915, in the history of Buffalo. 
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THE COVIO GOVERNMENT DINNER. 

On the evening of January 8, 1916, a C^vic Government dinner 
tendered hj the Engineering Society of Buffalo, Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, Optimists' Club of Buffalo, Buffalo Ad Clnb, Greater 
Buffalo Club, Rotary Club of Buffalo, Purchasing Agents' Assoeia* 
tion of Buffalo, Buffalo Association of Credit Men, Builders' Ex- 
change Association and their members, to Mayor Louis P. Fuhrmann 
and to the four councilmen, Hon. Charles M. Heald, Hon. Charles B. 
Hill, Hon. Arthur W. Kreinheder, and Hon. John F. Malone, in the 
celebration of the commencement of the commission government in 
this city. Several hundred prominent residents of this city, whose 
names appear in a printed list deposited in the office of this Sociefty, 
were in attendance and were addressed by Mayor Fuhrmann, by Hon. 
Myron R. Herrick of Ohio^ former Governor and Ambassador to the 
Republic of France; by former United States Senator William E. 
Mason of Illinois, and Hon. Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the 
Port of New York. The post-prandial exercises were presided over 
by Herbert A. Meldrum, President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Buffalo. * 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The loss by death to the membership has exceeded that of any 
other year. The names of the deceased members will appear in 
the secretary's report. Their interest in this organization was mani- 
fested in many ways and especially in their long membership in it. 
Although the roll of the dead be unus.ually lengthy, the additions 
to the membership outnumber the losses. May we not urge upon all 
good citizens the importance of sustaining this organization and its 
good work. It is a public institution, but still it is a private cor- 
poration in some of its activities and must be supported financially, 
if it is to continue its valuable publications, maintain its interesting 
lecture courses and carry on its historical activities. The expenses of 
these are borne by the Society itself. Its publications alone ought 
to be considered a full return for annual dues. They are continu- 
ally increasing in value under the scholarly editorial supervision of 
Dr. Frank H. Severance, our secretary. 

VARIOUS ACTIVITIES. 

The Buffalo Historical Society is performing a publie service of 
incalculable value to this community. It is the repository of the 
records of its family, business and official life. Here are collated, 
indexed and preserved genealogical and historical data of almost 
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priceless value' to the people and to the future historian of this 
region. 

Historical work has taken on intensive analytical research as well 
as BTnthetic methods, as disclosed in voluminous reports, monograi^hs 
and publications generally, and this Society is doing its part in* 
these modem ways to awaken deep interest in all that pertains to 
the history of the Niagara Frontier. There is being added yearly 
material to the accumulations of former years, until every important 
phase of local history may be elucidated by these for school children 
and others, studious to learn about episodes and thrilling events, 
which have given the Niagara Frontier prominence in American 
history. In this limited field of its activities, this Society is doing a 
work that will be enduring. The members of the Board of Managers, 
who direct its activities^ and others who share in its work, are doing 
what they can to bring within the reach of all a better knowledge 
of the facts, conditions and circumstances forming the background 
of the history of this region. All these have exerted some influence 
in the evolution of American institutions. 

At conferences of historical societies, attention has been directed 
to the importance of a systematic plan for pursuing all sources of 
information that are discoverable and for the publication of sueh 
matter as is the result of a carefully matured plan, comprehensive 
in scope and capable of indefinite expansion, and including limited 
epochs and successive phases of the history of a region. It may not 
be possible for us to follow any inelastic plan with the material 
available for publication, but several phases of local history have 
already been systematicaly covered in our publications, which have 
been prepared with care and skill, so that we are conforming to the 
most approved historical, critical canons, prescribed for historical 
publications. Our publications are sought by libraries, institutions 
and writers the country over and have had and are having a grati- 
fying sale. 

During the past year the Board of Managers have devoted much 
time to the consideration of the affairs of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, which are in a perfectly normal condition as will be dis- 
closed in the reports of the secretary and treasurer. To them I am 
deeply grateful for their wise counsel in relation to the conduct of 
the administrative duties that have devolved upon myself and other 
officers of the Society. 
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THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 



PBESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 11, 1916 



Mr. President, Members of the Buffalo Historical Society: 

I maj preface what I have to taj about the yarious activities of 
this institution during 1915, with a repetition of the assurance which 
I have made in some previous reports: The Historical Society, now 
54 years old, is well and happy, and expects to live long and prosper. 

In thus paraphrasing Joe Jefferson's Bip Van Winkle, I do not 
overlook the fact that we have just come through a rather diiBeolt 
year. An uncommon number of otherwise worthy citizens have 
persisted in such reluctance to pay their dues that in several eases 
the secretary has had to drop them. It is a common experience in 
all institutions, and we continue in the conviction that fewer are 
thus dropped from our rolls than in most societies. 

To offset this I should add that in but one year of the Society *s 
history have the collections for dues exceeded those of 1915. 

LOSSES BY DEATH. 

Never before in one year has the Society lost so many members 
by deaih. As the following list shows, most of these lamented friends 
had fined a large and useful place in the community: 

Jan. 12 Samuel H. Wilkeson Life Member 

18 Joseph T. Cook, M. D Annual " 

Mar. 2 James A. Pierce * * * * 

Apr. 16 John H. Smith ** «* 

19 Percy C. Marvin '* «* 

19 Mrs. Robt. D. Young * * * * 

May 9 Rt. Rev. Charles H. Colton. ** ** 

12 Nathan Wolff " ** 

16 Seymour H. Knox Life * * 

25 George R. Teller Annual * * 

June 11 William B. Hoyt ** ** 

18 Merritt Nichols ** ** 

24 William Lautx Life ** 

July 9 Francis A. Crandall Corresponding * * 

Aug. 25 William Edward Foster... Annual *' 

Sept. 22 Charles E. Williams * * * ' 

23 Hobart Weed *' «* 
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Oet 7 Alfred G. Haoenstein 

10 Eben O. ffloNair 

16 Bobert Keating 

17 Mn. Frank H. Goodjear. . 
20 Bobert L. Fryer 

Not. 11 Harry Earl Montgomery. . 

16 James C. Beecher 

16 CoL Francis G. Ward 

Dee. 18 William H. Gardner 

22 Duane B. Tuttle 



Annual 

(( 

Life 

Annual 

I ( 

i ( 
tt 

a 



Member 



]>aring the year we have added five new life members and thirty 
annual members. 

STATE OF THE BUILDING. 

The state of our building is in the main satisfactory. No exten- 
sive repair work or alteration has been necessary. Several new 
steam radiators were installed, with good results. Necessary repairs 
are now being made and new fittings installed in the men's toilet. 
Some outldy will soon be necessary on the lighting system. In this 
connection I call your attention to the copper stain on the abut- 
ments of the north steps, which support the old Italian candelabra. 
Ordinary methods of cleaning do not remove this stain, which seems 
to strike deep into the marble. The question is submitted, iHiether 
it will not be better to remove these beautiful and valuable relics 
to the museum, where they will be better preserved than is possible 
if they remain exposed to the freezing and thawing of many Buffalo 
winters ; and substitute for them, at the entrance to the steps, modern 
candelabra which will not stain the marble. 

During the summer the library walls and ceiling were painted, 
bookcases provided for a special collection, and a new catalogue 
cabinet added to the equipment. New cases were provided for the 



NOTABLE GIFTS. 

The year has been abundant in gifts. While many of them are of 
a minor character, all are welcome, most of them adding to the 
attnuitivenees of our library or museum, and some of them are 
notable. 

A much-prised gift is the bronxe portrait-bust of Buffalo's Irish 
poet, Mr. James N. Johnston, which stands in our memorial court, 
near the bust of OUver Wendell Holmes. The bust of Mr. Johnston 
was modeled by a talented young woman of Buffaio, Miss Anna 
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Glenny, whose Paris studies were in part under the sculptor, Emlle 
Antoine Bourdelle, a pupil of Rodin. Something of this master's 
strength is seen in Miss Glennj's thoroughly artistic and suceessfol 
work. The bust is a gift to this Bocietj from Mrs. John O. Milbom. 

The large and excellent portrait of William G. Fargo, former 
mayor of Buffalo and president of the American Express Oo., whieh 
hangs at the right of Uie lecture-room platform, is the gift of the 
American Express Co., through its president, Mr. George C. Taylor. 
Mr. Fargo was a life member of this Society. 

Among other portraits receiyed during the year were those of 
Bradford A. Manchester, a former prominent publisher and business- 
man, the gift of his daughter. Miss Grace Manchester; Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hedge, and George Field Hedge, gifts of Caroline A. Hedge; 
S. V. R. Watson, from Mrs. S. S. Spaulding; Lucius H. Phillips; 
Police Justice Thomas S. King, from his daughter, Mrs> C. B. Sher- 
wood; and Peter Stephenson, from the estate of Mrs. Stephenson. 

Mr. William A. Galpin has made numerous fine additions to his 
collections. He has greatly enriched our museum with antiques and 
articles of early day use, including porcelains, old pewter, etc Sev- 
eral notable additions have been made to his collection of engravings 
illustrating American history. It Is one of the most attractive and 
valued features of our museum. 

Mr. Harry A. Bliss has made fine additions to our collection of 
views of early Buffalo buildings. A very welcome gift was a set of 
boundary survey charts, thirty in number, showing the international 
line through the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes. " This was the gift of 
Hon. George Clinton, who also presented numerous reports and other 
books of value. One of these is the text of the Constitution of the 
State of New York, as adopted in convention in September last, but 
subsequently not ratified by the people on election day. It is hand- 
somely printed on deckel-edged paper, with portraits and faseimile 
signatures of all members of the Constitutional Convention, and 
bounds a sumptuous folio, in full purple morocco with the seal of 
the State in white and gold. 

Several hundred books and pamphlets, of varying value, have been 
added to our library. From Gen. Francis V. Greene were received 
813 volumes and pamphlets, mostly relating to the history of wars 
in which the United States has been engaged. Numerous engravings, 
photographs, and etchings of war scenes, and portraits of command- 
ing generals of the army of the United States, from Washington to 
Schofield, accompanied the gift. An alcove in the library has been 
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devoted to tbese booke and lectures, and the eases eontaining them 
are marked ''General Franeis V. Greene O^eetion." 

The total nmnber of catalogued aeeessions to the librar)r daring 
1915; was 1,445, of which most came bj gift. The total number of 
catalogued vdhmies in the library on December Slst was 24,409; or 
including the Lord and special collections, about 40,000* The most 
notable purchase during the year was the series, ''The Makers of 
Canada,''' in 21 volumes. 

Numerous manuscripts of historical value have been acquired. 
From Mrs. Alice M. Evans Bartlett and Mrs. Virginia Evans Dev- 
ereuz were received a collection of letters and other M6S., formerly 
owned by the late Charles W. Evans^ relating to the Holland Land 
Ck>. and the early history of Buffalo. A typewritten copy of the 
original records of the First Presbyterian Church was received from 
Mr. Charles J. North; from Mr. William F. Wright, autograph 
letters of President Benjamin Harrison; from Mr. G. Barrett Bich, 
8r., a number of Holland Land Co. deeds; from Mr. Ottomar Beinecke, 
an interesting old record book: "Journal des Deutschen Singvereins 
von Buffalo," 1844; and from Mr. E. H. Behling, a miscellaneous 
coUection of autographs of celebrities, in four volumes. 

Several gifts were of articles of personal association with former 
prominent citizens of Buffalo. Of this sort are a goldheaded cane, 
made from wood of Washington's tomb; another with ivory head^ 
from wood of Perry's flagship Lawrence, both formerly owned and 
carried by a distinguished citizen of the earlier Buffalo, Noah P. 
Sprague, and given to us by Mr. Oarleton Sprague. From the same 
donor came still another cane, with carved ivory head, formerly 
belonging to Dr. Thomas LoUirop. Dr. Ckrlos E. Cummings gives the 
saddlebags and old doctor 's kit carried by his grandfather, Dr. Carlos 
Emmons of Springville, three quarters of a century ago. Mr. William 
G. Justice presents a gold watch which his father gave him and 
which his grandfather gave to his father, in 1812. 

From the estate of James L. Pease we received by bequest a piano 
of very early make, said to have been the second piano brought to 
Buffalo. 

Further emmieration is not here attempted. A careful record is 
kept of every gift. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The course of entertainments provided for members is of the same 
general character as in previous years. Illustrated travel talks are 
not very difficult to provide. It is sometimes difficult to find speakers 
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who really have a meassLge, An effort is made to provide entertain- 
ments of an historical character, and still to offer a reasonable Tarietj. 
The attendance as a rule is excellent — sometimes beyond the capacity 
of our lecture-hall; and thereby we conclude that our members in 
general are pleased with what we offer them. 

Entertainments given during 1915 included the following: 

Jan. 5 — Illustrated Lecture: *' Philippine Education and 

Philippine Independence." Paul Monroe, Ph, I>» 

Jan. 19 — Illustrated Talk: ''Portraits of Former Buf- 

falonians. " Mr, Frank M, HdQititer 

Feb. 9— Illustrated Lecture: "Lincoln and the National 

Capital." Frederick L. Fiehbact 

Feb. 23 — ^lUustrated Lecture : * * Ireland. " Bev. John Black 

Mar* 16 — Illustrated Lecture : ' ' Belgium, the Awakening of 

the Workers." Jerome Hall Ba^/mond, Ph, 2>. 

Mar. 30 — ^Memorial Evening: 

''The late J. N. Larned" John B. Olmaied 

"The late Henry A. Richmond" Henry B, Howland 

Apr. 13— Illustrated Travel Talk: "Castles in Spain." 

Lee H, Smith, M. D. 

Nov. 2 — Illustrated Lecture: "Travels in Syria." 

Mrs. Charles S. Bhode9^ 

Nov. 9 — ' ' The Naval War Abroad. " Henry BeuterdaM 

Nov. 23 — lUiistrated Lecture: "A Thousand Miles down 

the Tigris River." Dr. Edgar J, Bank9 

Dec. 7— Illustrated Travel Talk: "A Motor Trip to the 

French and Italian Rivieras. " Miss B. E. ZimmermaMk 

Dec 16 — Illustrated Lecture: "The Romance of Human 

Civilization. " JB. B. Baumgardt 

There were numerous other gatherings in our building, ahraya 
including the annual commencement of Public School 21, on Hertel 
Avenue, which has no adequate assembly room of its own, and which 
for several years we have welcomed to the Historical Building. 

In August, the secretary accepted an invitation to give the address 
at the annual reunion of the Tuscarora Indians, on their reservation, 
near Sanborn, Niagara Counly. He chose for his subject, "The 
Story of the Tuscaroras," and the address was given August 26th, 
under rather picturesque conditions, in a fine maple grove on the 
reservation, to a large audience, embracing prehaps as many whitea 
as Indians. In preparing the address, my interest was specially 
awakened in the migrations of the Tuscaroras, and I have since made 
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the matter a aubjeet of some research. My revised study, expanded 
beyond the limits of the original address, will be available for an 
early volume of the Society's Publieations. 

The publication work has as usual engrossed the greater part of 
the secretary's time. Volume XIX. is now in press, and unless the 
printers and binders are dilatory, will be in the hands of our mon- 
bers in a few weeks. 

The preparation of a narrative history of the Niagara and Lower 
Lakes region under the French, has been continued. So vast — and 
often, so difficult — ^is the mass of material to be studied, that progress 
is slow, and at times the task has seemed endless. It is, however, 
drawing to an end, and as soon as other duties permit, the matter of 
publication will be taken up. The work in its present form will 
probably make two volumes of the usual size of our publications. 
During the summer I secured a few days for work on documentary 
sources in the Archives at Ottawa, but was unable to complete the 
necessary study of material. With the sanction of the Board I hope 
to make another vi^it at an early date. 

A good many points in our early history have been established as 
never before- I have carried the history of Buifalo — the white man 's 
history of the region — ^back 27 years earlier than has hitherto been 
known. Every existing history begins the story of our city with 
Middaugh, Lane, or Winne, none of whom are known to have been 
here before 1784. I find documentary proof that a white man erected 
buildings and tilled the soil within the present city limits^ in 1758* 

Another point relates to the first expedition of white men through 
what is now Chautauqua County, including the discovery of Chau- 
tauqua Lake. The accepted date for that expedition and discovery 
is 1749* I am able to present from original documents some account 
of an expedition from Fort Niagara to the Ohio, by way of Chau- 
tauqua Lake, in 1739. 

These are but sample facts. By the aid of many journals and 
much official correspondence, until now absolutely unused in con- 
nection with our regional history, I have been able to trace the events, 
especially of the first half of the 18th century, and to show how rich 
in incident were those years the story of which has for the most part 
until now been left a blank, or dismissed in a few general statements, 
in large part inaccurate. 

The secretary knows of no other service which he can render to 
this Society, more important or more valuable, than the completion 
of this work. Frank H. Severancs, 

Secretary. 
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M6e»n. A. H. Briggs, M. D., John O. Wickser, Lee H. Smith, M. D., 
Willis O. Chapin and William A. Galpin^ were rejected members of 
the Board of Managers for the ensuing four years. 

At the annual election of efBcers, January 14, 1916, the oflleers 
of the preceding year were reelected. 
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the foot of the Great Lakes, whose commerce it would receive, that it 
was destined to become one of the largest inland ports of the world, 
as it has become. 

PUBLICATION PEOJECTS. 

All these matters had an important bearing upon the establishment 
of this Society; and its proceedings, publications and archives bear 
witness to their importance in molding our civil institutions. Th^ 
directly concern the common weal and in their evolution we are 
interested. If we trace their development for two centuries, we may 
learn how intimately the Niagara Frontier has been involved in the 
life of the state and nation. The entire village of Buffalo was laid 
waste in the War of 1812. Fort Niagara dates back to 1726, idien 
it was constructed under the supervision of Gaspard Chaussegros 
de L6ry, the chief engineer in Canada of Louis XV, King of France. 
The history of its construction and the mission of Longueuil to the 
Senecas to secure their consent to its erection is graphically described 
by Dr. Frank H. Severance in his ' ' Story of Joncaire, ' * appearing in 
Volume IX of this Society's Publications. It is such publications 
as this that adds interest to the activities of this Society; and for- 
tunate are we in having now in our possession the fruits of his tireless 
efforts in making available documentary material from widely sepa- 
rated sources, as are those of that work, relating to the Niagara 
Frontier. Those of you, who have not already read it, have in 
prospect a story that is as interesting as any romance. That is one 
of many papers^ contained in the Society's Publications, that cannot 
fail to interest its members and all students of history of this event- 
ful region. 

METHODS OP HISTORICAL STUDY. 

History has become more than a mirror that merely reflects objects, 
as characterized by Alphonse Marie Louis Lamartine. Under modem 
historical methods of investigation, assimilation and production, it 
is the marshaling of events with due regard to the forces that pro- 
duced them in such manner as to give proper weight and proportion 
to the complex factors entering into the result, that makes for 
or against the progress of civilization in its most enlightened form. 
I am not unconscious of the reconstruction of historical standards, 
nor of the movement among some writers to undermine the very 
structure of civilization itself. But we need not be disturbed by 
this latter school of critics. We are essentially agreed that right 
will prevail and that social forces, predicated on any other postulate^ 
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cannot long endure. In analTzing the actions of men and the social 
or other movements of communitieB, we are prone to search for their 
motives and to ascertain whether or not their activities contributed 
to the advancement of the genut homo in his progress towards higher 
ideals and a nobler life, wherein he may enjoy freedom of action 
and belief under a system of law that guarantees to all protection 
and equality of opportunity, as in well governed democracies; for 
the exercise of which freedom of action and belief man was endowed 
by his Creator with infinite faculties. 

Hitherto some historians have disregarded the rights of the 
masses in their struggles for enfranchisement, and have written 
from the narrow view-point of the few, siding with this or that 
faction and coloring their partial record, in such manner as to make 
it almost worthless. It is not necessary to cite examples of such 
treatment of historical data; and that is the principal reasoii for 
revolt against many historians and the return to a saner and wiser 
method of dealing with periods of history, that has led to the re- 
investigation of the original sources of history, in which this Society 
has ever been engaged. 

Data, thus collated, are as free as possible of extraneous matter 
and become invaluable in the interpretation of individual, racial and 
national activities. These are some of the essentials of history and 
indicate the advance made in the methods of historical research dur- 
ing the last half century. There is little opportunity in such work 
for the exercise of that academic freedom and for the wide excursions 
of the imagination, that have characterized and made almost worth- 
less the voluminous, encyclopedic productions of some writers in the 
past 

Professor H. Morse Stephens. President of the American Historical 
Association, in his address before that Association in 1915, said: 

*' Every generation writes its^own history of the past. It is not so 
much the acquisition or mastery of new material as the changing atti- 
tude of each generation that causes the perpetual rewriting of the 
long story of man living in community with his fellow men. Each 
generation looks at the past from a different angle, and the historian 
is inevitably controlled by the spirit of his age. Every historian is 
unconsciously biased by his education and surroundings and in his 
historical works displays not only his interpretation of the past, but 
also the point of view of the period in which he lives. ... To 
understand the writings of any historian, we of today know that our 
first duty is to study his personality and the point of view of his age. 
We no longer believe in the veracity of Thucydides or Tacitus: We 
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know that the great Athenian colored his f aets to make a dramatic 
atory and that the great Soman satirist and rhetorician was or a race 
of pamphleteers, more intent to score the failings of the rulers of a 
past generation and to insinuate their shortcomings than to recognize 
the waj in which the earlj Boman Emperors and their imperial system 
maintained the peaee and order of the Mediterranean world." 

We may not at first agree with Professor Stephens in his survey 
of the conditions affecting the writings of historians, but the more 
we familiarize ourselves with the periods of history hitherto treated 
and subject such treatment to the results of recent explorations, re- 
searches and discoveries, the more likely we are to concur in his 
<^ini<m. 

The well-directed investigations and exhaustive researches hitherto 
made and still being made to ascertain additional historical data, 
throw much light on those periods of history explored, and have 
already largely augmented the fund of information essential for a 
eomprehensive review of such periods. In a less conspicuous manner, 
we are pursuing our investigations and are augmenting our posses- 
sions relevant to the Niagara Frontier, the history of which largely 
engages the activities of this Society. We are not likely to fall into 
the error of depending upon others for our facts. Our archives are 
rich in material relating to the region, which is being increased 
yearly. 

PHASES OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 

In some other countries in times past, it has been quite the custom 
of one school of writers of history to draw liberally from the works 
of other schools without making re-investigation of their historical 
sources, and in that manner the German school of antiquarian inves- 
tigators at one time dominated the English writers, giving undue 
prominence in some instances to Anglo-Saxon origins of societies and 
institutions and but scant recognition to Celtic, Latin and B<Mnan 
influences that had left enduring remains in the English language 
and in the laws and institutions of Great Britain. Those may be 
discovered and traced to their original sources through modem 
methods of historical research. That is a further evidence of their 
auperiority over those methods that obtained in the first half of the 
19th century. Then dogma precluded research and a few writers 
with knowledge, somewhat superficial, of the essentials of a territory 
or a period, but with an arrogance that was assuring to the unwary, 
dominated the historical works of the time. All such territories and 
periods must now be largely reexamined to arrive at a full under- 
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standing of their history. Some writers in their miseone^tion of the 
scope of academic freedom have made a liberal use of the imagination 
to bridge over difficult periods, that research alone can span. This 
may be illustrated by the work done in some ancient empires to fill 
in data to complete their history, and in this respect we have been 
impressed with the investigations made in Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt 
and the Mediterranean coasts and islands, some of the results of which 
are to be seen in European museums, and in American collections at 
Yale, Chicago, Brooklyn, New York and elsewhere. 

Professor Albert T. Clay of Yale has now at New Haven his 
collection of Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities and original texts 
of great historical value, some of which have recently been published^ 
throwing further light on the rulers and the activities of those great 
empires. Recently the Wilbour Egyptian collection of antiquities and 
library of 2,500 volimies on Egyptology have been presented by the 
children of the late Charles E. Wilbour to the Brooklyn Museum. 
That is said to be second in importance in this country only to the 
Egyptian collection at Chicago University. Mr. Wilbour 's study of 
hieroglyphics, under Professor Gaston Maspero and also during a long 
life spent in Egypt in research work, made him one of the most 
noted Egyptologists of the age. His work, collection and large library 
illustrate the possibilities of fruitful results in the study of history 
from original sources. 

The reading of the words on Egyptian mummy labels, attached to 
human remains sent to remote necropolises beyond the annually 
inundated territory of the Nile for burial, and the reading of the 
words on papyrus scrolls, add some information in relation to indi- 
vidual family, industrial and professional life in mystical Egypt. 
The conversion of her desert sands into productive areas, her varied 
artistic achievements and phenomenal history, are matters of ever- 
increasing wonderment to the peoples of other ages. 

The recent additions to the Egyptian antiquities in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York tend still further to show the results of the 
wide range of Egyptian research investigations going on in that 
historical region. 

It may be said that all such matters fall within the domain of 
archsBology, which is epitomized history, but they indicate the deep 
interest of students and others in exploring the records of the past. 
The following will illustrate how such research work contributes ta 
our knowledge of pre-existing institutions and ancient civilizations: 

Professor Vincent Scheil discovered a tablet containing the names 
of the rulers of six dynasties prior to Hammurapi, which has made it 
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possible to push baek Babyloman dates definitelj to about 3000 B. o., 
BO as to include 32 new rulers preceding the dynasty of HammurapL 

We now have the Hammurapi code in its entirety. It comprises 
282 sections and is one of the most comprehensive and complete prac- 
tical codes of law in existence. Some of its provisions were embodied 
in later systems of laws. Its discovery was one of the most remark- 
able in recent years. The sources of that code were found on a block 
of black diorite then in fragments, at Susa, by De Morgan in Decem- 
ber, 1901, and January, 1902; and published by the French Ministry 
of Instruction after reproduction by a process of photogravure. The 
monument comprised 44 columns which were Inscribed with 3,600 
lines, constituting the Hammurapi code. This was transcribed and 
translated by Professor Vincent Scheil, and throws a flood of light 
on Babylonian legal procedure, laws and institutions at the remote 
period of 2250 b. g. Its discovery was as important to history a< 
that of the Bosetta Stone found near the mouth of the Nile by 
Bussard, a French officer under Napoleon, in 1799, which enabled 
ChampoUion to decipher ancient Egyptian monuments. These two 
important discoveries made by the French have opened up both Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian antiquities to further investigations, which will 
undoubtedly necessitate the rewriting of their histories. What is true 
of the discoveries in Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt, is also true of 
those in other regions, including some in the Western Hemisphere, 
where there have been found many ruins of ancient civilizations long 
since passed away. The history of some of these regions may be 
pushed back centuries in the light of recent discoveries. 

All these serve to illustrate the way that history is made and the 
occasion for its being rewritten. Our knowledge of pre-existing 
institutions is being amplified. Hme and tide await no man. Events 
crowd upon one another in rapid succession. The triumphs and eon- 
quests of today will be matters of history tomorrow, and we must 
make record now while material is at hand, for that will soon become 
fugitive and as elusive as the vague impressions of bygone years. 

WORK OF THE BUFFALO SOCIETY. 

One of the functions of this Society is to ''preserve authentic 
memorials of the settlement of this city and county," and we are 
solicitous of procuring all such material as may contribute to that 
end. Public documents and official records, manuscripts^ maps, 
private journals and family registers, and also portraits, personal 
letters and papers and individual collections such as those recently 
presented to this Society by General Francis V. Greene, William A. 
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Oalpin, Bilworth M. Silver, Mrs. Frederick H. Stevena mnd others, 
are desired. All these enrich the Society's alreadj yahiable collec- 
tions and will be preserved for all time, we trust, in this ''grand 
repository of everything calculated to throw light on our history,'' 
as this Society was styled by Mr. Fillmore in his inaugural address 
as its first President. 

This repository will continue to grow in importance as its collec- 
tions increase. Here may be securely deposited whatever relates to 
the founding and growth of Buffalo and of the communities along the 
Niagara Frontier. Family genealogies and individual biographies 
may also find safe keeping within its walls. All these are earnestly 
solicited and will be catalogued and made available for future use. 

A record of the activities of the people and organizations of this 
municipality may be safely preserved in this fireproof building. The 
Buffalo Historical Society, now maintained as are other municipal 
institutions, is devoting its activities to the preservation of whatever 
properly relates to the upbuilding of the city. All such matters as 
relate to the social, political, industrial and commercial life of Buffalo, 
come properly within its purview. 

BUFFALO AS HOST IN 1916. 

Buffalo, under the sagacious outlook of its Chamber of Commerce, 
is fast becoming a center for scores of conventions annually. During 
the month of July, 1916, the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine and the 
Imperial Council of the Aneient Arabic Order of the Mystic Shrine 
held their 42d Annual Convention in this city, when 263,000 or more 
members ef the order, their families and friends^ congregated here 
from all parts of the United States. They brought with them 87 
bands of music and represented 119 different Temples out of 139 in 
the country. The weather was warmer than it is usual for it to be 
here in July, but high temperature prevailed generally throughout 
the United States during July and August. The visitors enjoyed the 
city and the hospitality afforded them by the Ismailia Temple and 
other organizations and by the people of the city. The incoming of 
so numy visitors in a single week taxed Buffalo 's accommodations to 
their full extent. It was the largest convention of the Order ever 
held in America^ and most of the visitors were pleased with the enter- 
tainment provided for them. Among the speakers were His Excel- 
lency Charles S. Whitman, Governor of the State of New York; Hon. 
Louis P. Fuhrmann, Mayor of Buffalo; J. Putnam Stevens, Imperial 
Potentate, of Portland, Maine; Henry F. Niedringhaus, Imperial 
Potentate-elect, St. Louis, Mo.; and others. Many spoke in high 
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praise of the executive management of Mr. George K. Staples, gra- 
eral chairman, and of the work of Dr. John T. Claris, Potentate of 
Ismailia Temple, and the committees in charge of the arrangements, 
and also of Chief Martin and the Buifalo police force. It was the 
largest three-day convention ever held in Buffalo, and made large 
demands on the members of Ismailia Temple and the citizens of 
Buffalo, but all expenses incident to the convention were promptly 
paid. 

During the last week of November, 1916, the New York State 
Teachers' Association convened in this- city and brought academic 
and public school teachers from all parts of the State to present, 
discuss and consider all phases of educational matters, so far as they 
were involved in the public schools of the State. It was reported 
at the time that four thousand teachers and administrative officers 
were in attendance. They were addressed by Hon. Louis P. Fuhr* 
mann, Mayor of Buffalo; Hon. Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent 
of Education of Buffalo; Governor Woodbridge N. Ferris, of Mjch- 
igan ; Dr. John ^H. Finley, State Commissioner of Education ; Dr. 
W. D. Guthrie, Professor of International Law of the College of the 
City of New York; Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons 
College at Boston; Edward H. Sothern, the actor, and others. 

Both Justice Charles E. Hughes, Republican Presidential candidate, 
and President Woodrow Wilson, Democratic candidate, addressed 
large political assemblages in this cHy during the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1916, each presenting the arguments and reasons in behalf 
of his election to the Presidency of the United States, and Justice 
Hughes received 4,369 more votes in^ this city than were cast for 
President Wilson. 

Governor Charles S. Whitman, Republican candidate, and Judge 
Samuel Seabury, Democratic candidate, also spoke here in behalf of 
themselves respectively, in their gubernatorial candidacies. Governor 
Whitman received 6,176 more votes in the city than were cast for 
Judge Seabury. This information was obtained from the Erie County 
Bureau of Elections. 

The most prominent foreign visitor to speak in the city during 
the year was Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, philosopher 
and educator, before the Twentieth Century Club on December 11th. 
His message was couched in the mystic thought of the cultured 
Indian, who, as he said, ''had tasted of the hiddmi honey of this 
lotus that expands on the ocean of light and thus he was blessed." 
He came as the apostle of universal brotherhood, freely criticizing 
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our western eivilization and calling men from their intense activities 
to a life of contemplation of its possibilities for serrice. Wherever 
he spoke he made a profound impression. 

MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

During the past year Buifalo has seen the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
passenger station on Main street completed and opened, August 27th ; 
the new Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad passenger station 
at the foot of Main street rapidly nearing completion, and the plans 
for the proposed New York Central Railroad passenger station on 
Washington street. All three have been expedited by the Terminal 
Station Commission of the City of Buffalo, which has been insistent in 
its efforts to secure adequate railway passenger stations for Buffalo. 

The passenger traffic into, through and out of the city by rail 
and by water during the past year has been larger than ever before 
in its history. Thousands pass in and out of Buffalo daily and the 
facilities for accommodating such traffic hitherto have been con- 
gested and not at" all attractive. We will all be gratified when these 
are improved. 

The freight traffic has greatly increased during the past year. The 
industrial growth of Buffalo has exceeded all predictions. During the 
last half decade 475 new industries have been established here, and 
Buffalo has become one of the dozen largest industrial centers of the 
country. A survey of the principal ones has recently been made by 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce in an illustrated brochure, just 
published. The iron, steel and copper interests have had a phenomenal 
output, illustrating Buffalo's strategic location for the assembling of 
ores and other raw materiab and for the distribution of the manu- 
factured products. Its milling interests are large. 

At this date we ^o not have complete statistics of the rail tonnage 
at Buffalo, but it undoubtedly aggregates several million tons, giving 
employment to thousands of freight handlers and railroad and lake 
employees. 

LAKE AND CANAL TRAFFIC. 

The water-borne tonnage during the year has not kept pace with 
the aggr^^te tonnage coming into, passing through and going out 
of the city. Various causes have operated to hamper lake and canal 
traffic Among these may be mentioned the smaller grain crops of 
the West and the embargo placed on their shipment abroad. The 
entire lake service has undergone reorganization under the modified 
navigation laws, which drove some vessels from the lake service into 
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the Atlantic coastwise service, where there was a scarcitj of vessels 
and large demands for that service. That also offered alluring induce- 
ments for canal boats and nuuiy were withdrawn from canal service 
and engaged in river and harbor service in and about New York and 
the Hudson Biver and Long Island Sound ports. 

This condition is largely attributable directly or indirectly to the 
disturbed conditions occasioned by the Great European War. 

The water-borne commerce at the port of Buffalo for the year 
1916 comprised these principal items in the following approximate 
quantities : 

The receipts of grain, including flour, were 221,769,995 bushels, 
while in 1915, such receipts aggregated 258,404,083 bushels. 

The receipts in iron ore were 7,437.231 tons, while in 1915, they 
aggregated 5,314,434 tons. 

The receipts in copper were 94,159 tons, while in 1915, they aggre- 
gated 116,221 tons. 

The receipts of bituminous coal were 77,330 tons, while in 1915, 
they aggregated 15,369 tons. 

The receipts in lumber were 67,796,000 feet, while in 1915, they 
aggregated 85,884,000 feet. 

The shipments in 1916, in coal were 2.803,040 tons, in salt 163,498 
barrels, in cement 392,050 barrels and in sugar 461,740 barrels; 
while in 1915, they aggregated 3,864,072 tons of coal, 266,131 barrels 
of salt, 41,380 barrels of cement and 542,695 barrels of sugar. The 
shipments of railroad iron from Buffalo in 1916 were 39,261 tons. 

Canal traffic was less than in 1915, both In receipts and in ship- 
ments. 

The merchandise received was only 12,223 tons, while in 1915, it 
aggregated 27,432 tons, although the value of all the canal tonnage 
received was $9,048,339, while in 1915, it aggregated but $8,945,552. 

The shipments of grain in 1916 amounted to 5,626,600 bushels, 
while in 1915, these aggregated 8,176,494 bushels. 

General William W. Wotherspoon, State Superintendent of Public 
Works, in' his official report for 1916, reported that the total tonnage 
over the entire canal system of the State for the year 1916, was 
1,625;050 tons, valued at $27,513,525, divided as follows: Over the 
Erie canal 917,689 tons, over the Champlain canal 506,528 tons, over 
tbe Oswego canal 135,948 tons, over the Cayuga and Seneca canal 
44,421 tons, and over the Black Biver canal 20,464 tons. 

We confidently expect that the traffic over the Barge canals vrill 
far exceed the largest aggregate tonnage ever transported over the 
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«aiial STstem, whieh tonnage amounted to 6,673,370 tons in 1872, 
«nd was valued at $220,913,321. 

At the close of navigation in December, 1916, the Lake Grain Eleva- 
tor Association reported that there were 23.800,000 bushels of grain in 
'80 lake vessels here for winter storage, and 3,000,000 bushels in 
vessels to be unloaded and over 15,000,000 bushels in the Buffalo 
•elevators. These altogether amount to approximately 42,000,000 
bushels, which has never been exceeded but onoe and that was in 
1915, when there were 29,000,000 bushels of grain in 101 lake vessels 
here for winter storage and in vessels for unloading and in Buffalo 
elevators together approximately 16,000,000 bushels, making the 
total quantity in the Port of Buffalo at that time between 44,000,000 
■and 45,000y000 bushels. Buffalo elevator . storage capacity at the 
present time is approximately 19,000,000 bushels. The largest 
^elevator is the Concrete Central, in process of enlargement and when 
•completed it will hold 4,500,000 bushels. Most of these are electrically 
or otherwise fully equipped for the rapid transfer of grain. 

Do we fully appreciate that with the possible exception of Port 
Arthur and Duluth, the two largest export grain ports of the world, 
no other domestic or foreign port ever handled so much grain in a 
single year as Buffalo handled in 1915, and in some prior years f 

Alexandria, the grain port of Egypt, never stored such quantities of 
the fruits of its enormous grain-producing areas. I am moved to 
quote from Volume XII of the Publications of this Society at page 
^ as follows: 

' ^ While standing at Fort Erie near the outlet of Lake Erie, in 1800, 
<jh>uvemeur Morris in contemplating the magnitude of the commerce 
which eventually would be seen at the foot of the Great Lakes, said: 
^Here, as in turning a point of wood, the lake broke in on my view, 
I saw, riding at anchor, nine vessels^ the least of them of one hundred 
tons. Does it not seem like magic f At this point commei^ces a navi- 
gation of more than a thousand miles. Hundreds of large ships will 
4t no distant period bound on the billows of those inland seas. ' ' ' 

That prophecy to some extent has been fulfilled and in quantity 
of tonnage more than fulfilled, for the "large ships" of that period 
were too small to compete in the lake commerce with the large 
vessels of the present day, of which many enter this port annually. 

In 1916, the entire lake commerce amounted approximately to 
17,000,000 tons, not including canal tonnage and not including rail- 
way tonnage, which was much larger. 
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BUFFALO 'S MILITIA SEBVICE. 

After the enactment in June, 1916, of the National t>eftti8e Ael 
by the Congress of the United States, and the passage of several 
amendments of the Military law by the Legislature of the State of 
New York in 1916, several regiments of National Guard of the State 
were mustered into the Federal service of the United States upon 
their members taking the Federal oath, and were placed under com- 
mand of Federal officers. That was done by the members of the 
three organizations located in Buffalo, although their original enlist- 
ment was merely for defensive purposes as prescribed by the Military 
Code of the State. 

Accordingly on June 26, 1916, Troop I of the First Cavalry Regi- 
ment of the National Guard of the State, consisting of 110 membeis 
and officers under conmiand of First Lieutenant Charles Pearson, 
left Buffalo for Van Courtland Park, New York, there to join the 
regiment and later proceeded to the Mexican border, in the Federal 
service of the United States. 

On June 28, 1916, the 65th Begiment of the National Guard of the 
State with 800 members and officers, which was transformed into the 
Third Field Artillery, left Buffalo in command of Colonel C E. P. 
Babcock for Camp Whitman at Beekman, New York, and thence went 
on to McAllen, Texas. 

On July 5, 1916, the 74th Regiment of the National Guard of 
New York, 1,102 men and officers under command of Colonel 
Nathaniel Blount Thurston, who succeeded Colonel Charles J. Wolfe, 
long in the service of the regiment, retired, left Buffalo via Chicago 
for the Mexican border and was stationed at Pharr, Texas. General 
William Wilson and aids of the 4th Brigade, accompanied the 74th 
Regiment. Both the 65th and 74th Regiments have also been in the 
Federal service of the United States, ever since their departure, doing 
police duty on the Mexican border. 

The withdrawal of those three organizations with their large mem- 
bership, made inroads in the business activities, in which they were 
engaged at the time the calls came to them. The history of the 
movement cannot yet well be written, but it was an event that has 
occasioned widespread comment among some classes of citixens and 
has entailed hardships upon the families of those called away fr(Htt 
business without adequate provisions being made for the support 
of their families. Some firms have continued the paymmit of their 
employees, thus called into military service, though in some eases 
such payment has become a burden. The Legislature will undoubt- 
edly be appealed to and provide funds as recommended by the Gov- 
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emor for the paTment of all members of the National Guard of 
the State in the Federal service of the United States at least up 
to the standard of payments of soldiers in the Army of the United 
States. Compulsory military service, though authorized under the 
conunon as well as under Constitutional law, in justice ought to be 
properly compensated. The call to arms came to them, while they 
were engaged in civil pursuits, which they could ill afford to relin- 
quish in justice to their families and dependent relatives. Their 
response is an evidence of patriotism worthy of record in the annals 
of the city. We join with the press and with others in making 
auch record. 

A NOTABLE ANNIVERSABY. 

Among the recent events worthy of mention was the week's ob- 
servance of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Buffalo 
dub at its spacious club house in Delaware avenue. On December 
dOthy the members of the University and Saturn dubs were guests 
of the Buffalo dub, swelling the attendance on that occasion to 
750 or more, for whose entertainment an interesting programme 
was provided. President Walter P. Cooke of the Buffalo dub grace- 
folly welcomed the visitors. On January 4th, ex-President William 
H. Taft and Hon. John G. Milbum were guests of the dub* During 
this anniversary, the Buffalo Historical Society loaned to the Buffalo 
dub some of the portraits of former Buffalonians, who had been 
officially or otherwise identified with that club, and other articles, 
thereby extending the usefulness of its possessions to other local 
organizations and to the edification of the citizens of the city. 

LOSSES BT DEATH. 

During the past year the Society has lost by death three life 
members and fifteen resident members, whose names will appear 
in the Secretary's report. The prominence of most of these in the 
life of this dty and their long identification with this Society are 
attested in enduring memorials of their varied services to their 
generation. Judge Loran L. Lewis^ one of Buffalo's greatest advo- 
cates. State Commissioner Sheldon T. Viele, Bev. Jacob A. Begester, 
for twenty years or more the beloved rector of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, and Dr. Ida C. Bender of the Educational Department, will 
long be remembered. 

In the death of Frank M. Hollister on January 23, 1916, the city 
and this Society sustained a keenly-felt loss. Such public-spirited 
eitizens are -none too numerous, and their demise leaves a void in the 
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intellectual life of the commimity not readily filled. His interest in 
the uplift of Buffalo's institutions was manifest in his varied activi- 
tiesy to which he brought to bear his ripe scholarship and rare culture 
in a manner most charming and winsome* His services to this 
Society as well as to Buffalo were priceless. His genial nature and 
princely bearing toward his friends and associates endeared him 
to them all. We sadly miss him. 

THE SOCIETY AND THE CITY. 

The vacancy in the Board of Managers occasioned by Mr. Hoi- 
lister's death was filled by the election of Mr. Carlton B. Perrine 
and the affairs of the Society have been administered for the year 
in a business manner, as the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
to follow will clearly show. 

Its accounts are annually examined by a public accountant and 
their accuracy and correctness certified to by him. 

The City Comptroller recommends and the Council makes the 
appropriation necessary to maintain, light and heat the building, 
which is always open during business hours to the public and 
frequented by thousands of citizens, school teachers and pupils. 

The Society provides a course of lectures and other entertainments 
and also bears the expense of the Society's publications. The funds 
therefor come largely from the annual dues paid by its members. 

It is important that the annual losses in its membership from 
deaths, removals from the city and resignations be made good. 
We therefore urge its members to bring in their friends and asso- 
ciates, that the membership may be increased and additional funds 
provided for our lectures, for other entertainments and publications. 

**AN OLD FBONTIEB OF FRANCE." 

The two forthcoming volumes representing Dr. Frank H. Sev- 
erance's most painstaking and specialised research work in the 
French period are now in press and it is expected that they will 
be delivered to the members of the Society early in the spring. 
The work is entitled ''An Old Frontier of France" and is a nar- 
rative history of the Niagara region and adjacent Lakes under 
French control^ down to 1760. The work is being published by 
Dodd, Mead ft Company, one of the most representative pub- 
lishing houses in the country, and will be given wide sale as it 
deserves. The two volumes cover a period hitherto treated only 
in a fragmentary manner. They comprise much unpublished matter 
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latter date this condition was complied with, Mrs. Seymour H. Knox 
giving the necessary amount, as well as pledging $50,000, for each 
of the next three years and a final amount of $260,000 as a bequest. 
This gift, eventually amounting to $600,000, is known as the Sey- 
mour H. Knox Foundation, to be used for endowment of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, which was founded in 1913. At the same 
time a gift from General Edmund Hayes for the first building on 
the new site of 106 acres was also announced, amounting to $260,000, 
conditional on the raising of $1,000,000 by June, 1919. These gifts, 
aggregating a greater total than had ever before been given for any 
educational purpose in Buffalo, finally make possible the plans for 
providing adequate facilities for higher education in this city, long 
desired by Chancellor Norton and others in their efforts to secure 
funds to maintain such Department of Liberal Arts and Sciences in 
the University of Buffalo- 

In reviewing the events of the year, mention may be made of 
another growing educational institution in this city. 

The State Normal School in its new buildings is already crowded, 
though the late Hon. Edward H. Butler, Sr., Dr. Thomas F. Finegan 
of the State Department of Education, Governor Charles E. Hughes 
and myself, the introducer of the original bill, thought we had made 
ample provision for its increased attendance and probable growth 
in framing and enacting into law Chapter 620 of the Laws of 1910, 
providing ''for the construction of new buildings for the Buffalo 
State Normal and Training School on the site of which the buildings 
(Old Normal) of such school are now located and at a cost not to 
exceed $400,000.'' 

In carrying forward the building, by Chapter 14 of the Laws of 
1912, the bill for which was introduced by Assemblyman Edward 
D. Jackson of Buffalo and supported by Assemblyman Charles C. 
Page of Buffalo, the Legislature appropriated $100,000, ''toward 
the $400,000, authorized to be expended by Chapter 620 of the Laws 
of 1910 in the construction of new buildings for the Buffalo State 
Normal and Training School in accordance with the plans and 
specifications prepared and approved as provided by said act." 

By Chapter 186 of the Laws of 1913, the bill for which was 
introduced by Senator John F. Malone of Buffalo and supported 
by Assemblyman Clinton T. Horton of Buffalo, the Legislature 
made a further appropriation of $300,000 in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of 1910, to complete said buildings. 

By Chapter 712 of the Laws of 1916, the bill for which was 
introduced by Senator Clinton T. Horton, the Legislature appro- 
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priated $30,000 for elevators, furnishing the buildings and for grad- 
ing the grounds* 

B7 Chapter 646 of the Laws of 1916, Senator Clinton T. Horton 
secured further appropriations for the equipment, furnishings of 
the building and grading of the grounds of the Buffalo State 
Normal School. 

The several foregoing legislative appropriations and activities of 
the State authorities have made it possible for Buffalo to have one 
of the largest and best equipped Normal and Training Schools in 
the country. That was the profound purpose and oft-expressed 
desire of the late Hon. Edward H. Butler, Sr., whose impelling 
personal advocacy of the matter surmounted all barriers (and there 
were many), and secured for this city the well designed and fully 
equipped Normal School building of today. 

Under Priiicipal Dr. Daniel Upton and enlarged faculty, its 
attendance from 1910 to 1917, has increased from approximately 
300 to 700. Fortunately for the State Normal and Training School 
Edward H. Butler, now chairman of the local Board of Managers, 
is giving much consideration to its affairs and thus carrying forward 
the work of his esteemed father. The growth of that institution 
and the completion of its new buildings are worthy of record. 

OUB COMMISSION GOVERNMENT. 

The new Commission form of government has completed the first 
year of its existence without any apparent interruption in the dis- 
position of pressing matters, thereby demonstrating the predictions 
of its original promoters, as to the efficiency of such a municipal 
iqrstem. Such efficiency, however, has been noticeably promoted by 
the painstaking energy and personal devotion of the Conmiissioners 
to their departmental duties. They are giving the taxpayers an 
economical and intelligent administration of the city's affairs and 
establishing themselves in popular favor. It is generally expected 
that there will be still further improvement in our municipal gov- 
ernment, as the new system is better understood and its operation 
perfected, as it undoubtedly will be in the light of experience. 
Several amendments to the Charter were found necessary and were 
made thereto by Chapter 260 of the Laws of 1916. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

I cannot close without saying a word in appreciation of the 
valuable and unselfish services to this Society of the members of 
the Board of Managers, who convene monthly to consider its in- 
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terests and to look after its management. Most of the twentj 
members of the Board are active business men, and they give tiieir 
time and energies unreservedly in the administration of its affairs. 
The officers and members of the Board of Managers are the 
following: Andrew Langdon, Honorary President; Henry W. Hill, 
President; Charles B. Wilson, Vice-President; Frank H. Sever- 
ance, Secretary-Treasurer; Albert H. Briggs, M. D., Lee H. Smith, 
M. D.; John G. Wickser, Willis O. Ghapin, WUliam A. Galpin, 
Howard H. Baker, Dr. Q. Hunter Bartlett, G. Barrett Bich, Houy 
W. Spragne, William Y. Warren, Henry B. Howland, George B. 
Howard, William G. Justice, Loran L. Lewis, Jr., George A. 
Stringer, and Carlton B. Perrine. They are entitled to the grati- 
tude of the members of this Society and the people of Buffalo. 
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THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 



PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, JAN. 9, 1917. 



Mr. President. Members of the Buffalo Historical Society: 

The past year has been one of progress, and of helpful service* 
This Society is stronger today than it was a year ago; and there 
has never been a time in its history when it had more friends in 
the community where its work is carried on. Nor has there ever 
been a time, possibly excepting the year 1900-1901, while its build- 
ing was under erection, when this institution had in hand more 
important projects than it has at present. If all goes well, the 
year 1917 will see its Museum in large part made over and greatly 
improved, and a work of exceptional character added to its series 
of Publications. 

As in all societies of this kind, our membership constantly changes, 
but we hold fast to our friends, usually through many years. Losses 
from membership by death in 1916 numbered 18, as against 27 in 
1915. As is ever the case, the list includes many of useful and 
prominent activity in the comn^unity, many whom we long misa 
and deeply mourn. The losses were: 



Jan. 23 

Mar. 8 
Mar. 22 
May 11 
May 12 
May 30 
Jnne 11 
June 12 
Jnne 15 
Jnne 15 
July 19 
Aug. 15 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 10 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Dee. 10 
Dec 12 



Frank M. Hollister ^ . . . Besident Member 

and a Member of the Board of Managers. 

Hon. Loran L. Lewis Besident Member 

Henry K. Wick, Youngstown, Ohio " 

Nelson HoUand Life 

Sheldon Thompson Viele Besident 

Mrs. Hugh Cottier Life 

Dr. Ida 0- Bender Besident 

Peter Paul Life 

William F. Hasting Besident 

Mrs. Louise E. Allen 

Bev. Jacob A. Begester, S. T. D 

John F. Allen 

Miss Eliza S. Haskins 

Henry W. Burt 

Marcus M. Darr 

William Wippert 

Frank M. Hayes, M. D., Lewiston 

Michael NeUany 
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During the year 29 new members were added, the active mem- 
bership, life and resident, being a little less than 600. 

The prineipal work in eonneetion with the maintenance of the 
building was the reconstruction of a drain, to get greater dis- 
charging capacity in case of sudden and heavy rains, and so avoid 
the backing up of water and flooding of portions of the basement, 
which has sometimes occurred. We have had no trouble since the 
work was done, but until the elements have given a more crucial 
try-out than has yet been the case, one is hardly warranted in saying 
there will be no more trouble. 

Thorough repair work was also done on the roof, in spite of 
which some leakage has since occurred, chiefly around skylights. 
Evidently our roof is to be a perennial charge. Dampness con- 
tinues to cause crumbling of the plaster in certain places in the 
basement* Benovation is recommended. Benewal of a large part 
of the electric light service should be made soon, as a matter of 
economy. 

In the Museum, many minor improvements have been made, and 
a large number of articles have been received from friends. The 
most noteworthy gift is a collection of Indian baskets, many of 
them of rare and costly work, received from Mrs. Frederick H* 
Stevens. From the same generous donor also came an interesting col- 
lection of Chinese and Japanese articles. 

A few of the more interesting gifts of the year follow : From Mrs. 
Jewett M. Bichmond, an ancient tall clock, and small colonial mirror; 
Mrs. William L. Doyle, Mrs. J. B. McCreary, Mr. Charles P. Korton, 
darenee F. Bowland, (Hvil War relics ; Mrs. £. H. Dickinson, Indian 
and African baskets; Walter J. Shepard, portraits of Walter Joy 
and John D. Shepard; Charles B. Germain, an interesting c<^eetion 
of old-time music; Mrs. Jane Durick, a silver pitcher presented 
to her husband's father, Alderman James Durick, by his constituents 
of the 2d Ward of Buffalo, December, 1836; an oil portrait of 
Alderman Durick, and other articles; from Dr. Charles W. Bethune, 
a death mask of the late Dr. BosweU Park; Mr. D. M. Silver, a 
eollection of copies of rare early maps, and books; Mrs. Edgar A. 
Bartholomew of Hamburg, swift and reel owned by her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Arnold Pierce of Hamburg, from about 1827 until 
their death; from the Police Department of the City of Buffalo, 
an old restraining chair, with straps, stocks for the feet, etc., used 
for refractory prisoners some 60 years ago; from Mrs. £. H. Swift, 
a beautifully painted water-color view of the Pan-American Ex- 
position; Hon. Peter A. Porter, three engravings of Niagara Falls; 
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and from many other friends, miscellaneous relies, books, pietures 
and docmnents^ of all of which proper records are kept. 

For the better accommodation and display of our collections, a 
number of standard museum cases have been ordered from the 
Library Bureau. It is expected that these wiU be ready early this 
year and that when installed and filled the general appearance of 
our Museum will be much improved. It is visited daily, and on 
Sunday afternoons and in the tourist season is visited and enjoyed 
by thousands. 

Additions to the Library during the year number 895, making 
total number of catalogued volumes, December 31^ 1916, 25,265. 
A portion of the accessions were pamphlets long in our posses- 
sion but not heretofore catalogued. Numerous books came by gift, 
including several additions to the G^eral Francis V. Greene col- 
lection on American wars. Our purchases were confined to Ameri- 
can and Canadian history, chiefly works relating to New York 
State or the Niagara and Lake region. A few genealogies were 
added, and subscription continued to necessary periodicals and his- 
torical series. An effort is also made to collect all books printed 
in Buffalo, or of Buffalo authorship. A considerable number of 
books, pamphlets and reports relating to the present war have been 
received, usually with the compliments of Sir Gilbert Parker. 
These are preserved, although the scope of our collections does not 
include this subject, nor do we buy anything relating to it. 

Among books bought are Parkman's works, long needed, but 
never procured until the past summer; The Correspondence of 
William Pitt, in four volumes; Seibert's "Tories of the Upper 
Ohio ; ' ' Becords of Dutch Reform Churches, two volumes ; some New 
York county histories, and local books. Of especial local value are the 
Record on Appeal, in the case of heirs of Louis Le Couteulx against 
St. Louis Roman Catholic Church, a gift of Hon, Charles A. 
Pooley, and the Briefs in the same famous case, from Hon. George 
Clinton; a history of Buffalo Consistory, given by Hon. George 
Clinton ; and a manuscript, * * Beginnings of Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, as found in records of the First Presbyterian Church, ' ' 
compiled and presented by Chas. J. North. 

By exchange with the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washing- 
ton, we have received many pamphlets and reports on the railroads 
of the country. 

In June, estimates were invited for increasing the stack capacity 
of tbe library, but they proved so excessive that the matter was 
tabled for the time being. By gradually withdrawing from our 
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shelyes books of no practical value, or rather, not in keeping with 
the general character of our collection, room can be gained for 
new material in the special field which it is the business of this 
institution to collect and preserre. The ideal for this libraij is 
not size, or wide range of subject; but to be as full as possible 
in lines which relate to our regional history. B7 such a course 
we avoid, in large measure, duplication with other Buffalo libraries, 
and ultimately make this, what it ought to be, the recognized 
leading historical library of Western New York* Until the Manage- 
ment of the Society finds it advisable to spend money for increase 
of book storage, some such course as above indicated is the only 
one left open to the Secretary. 

Early in 1916, Volume XIX of the Society's Publications was 
issued. Besides containing memoirs of the late J. N. Lamed and 
'Henry A. Richmond, and a collection of Mr. Lamed 's papers and 
addresses, it was principally devoted to the Periodical Press of 
Buffalo, including sketches, reminiscences, etc., and a bibliography 
by the Secretary. 

During the year the Secretary has completed a work which has 
long engaged him, being a narrative history of the Lower Lakes 
and Niagara region under French control, written from sources 
largely heretofore unused. Arrangements have been made for its 
publication by Messrs. Dodd, Mead ft Co., New York, in two 
volumeS; under the title, ''An Old Frontier of France." The 
work will be available for the general public, and will also be 
included in the Publications series of this Society, in which it 
will appear as Volumes XZ and XXI. It is expected to be ready 
for distribution early in the spring. 

In this connection it may be remarked, that the opportunities 
for this Society in the work of historical research, writing, edit- 
ing and publishing, are very great — so great, in fact, that none of 
us who now give a portion of our time to these matters, can ex- 
pect to exhaust the field. What we have done, has been under the 
limitations imposed by cost, and the demands of other duties. If 
we have gained any recognition from other institutions, and from 
the historical profession generally, it has been largely due to the 
historical studies prepared by our President, by Mr. Howland 
and other valued contributors to the publications which we have 
sent forth. The Secretary, recognizing his own limitations, has 
long felt that the best service he can render to this institution is in 
this field. 

In May, the Society was represented by Mr. Henry R. How- 
land and the Secretary at the annual meeting of the American 
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Association of Maseums, in Washington. In October^ at Coop- 
^rstown, the annual meeting of the New York State Historical 
Society was attended by Hon. D. 8. Alexander, Mrs. John Miller 
Horton, Dr. Lee H. Smith, Mr. William Y. Warren, all of this Soeiety, 
and the Seeretary, Colonel Alexander taking an important part in 
the exercises. An interesting and profitable feature of the pro- 
gramme was an excursion to Cherry Valley, and an inspection, under 
-expert local guidance, of sites and landmarks important in the his- 
tory of our State, and closely associated with the history of the 
N'iagara region, during the American Bevolution. 

In December, the Secretary was delegated to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association, at CineinnatL 

Besides participation in the annual meetings of these large bodies^ 
we have continued in pleasant relation with local societies, clubs and 
institutions^ and have availed ourselves of such opportunities as 
offered to eo5perate, or give useful service. In February, the 
Buffalo Chapter, Sons of the American Bevolution, was entertained 
at the Historical Buildii^< In Spring and Fall, as has been the 
-case for several years, a large number of teachers from the pubUo 
and the parochial schools have visited the building with their classes; 
when desired, historical talks have been given them by Mr. Shongo 
in the Museum, or by the Secretary. At the request of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo the Secretary gave a course of four lectures on 
our regional history, before the Arts Department of the University, 
at Townsend Hall, in November and December. These lectures were 
open to the public and were well attended. A more elaborate course 
is requested for the coming year. 

The Secretary has also given numerous lectures in the Buffalo 
I^ight Schools, at the State Normal School, etc. He shared in 
the exercises at the dedication of the Memorial of the 100th Begi- 
ment, unveiled at the Front the past Autumn. He has also made 
a number of addresses, historical or literary, before various dubs 
and societies. This phase of his work is undertaken wholly with a 
view to establishing cordial and helpful relations between the His- 
torical Society and the public 

The usual course of entertainments has been provided for our 
members, a strong preference being shown for illustrated lectures. 
The Secretary contemplates, the coming year, some radical depar- 
tures from this style of intellectual diversion, and is disposed to 
^test the statement often made to him, that people will not come 
to a lecture unless there are pictures. Entertainments during 1916 
were as follows: 
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Jan. 4 — Illustrated Lecture: "The Glories and Stories 

of Oxford" , Bev. Arthur J. Franoit 

25 — "Personal BecoUections of Lincoln in the 

Telegraph Office during the Civil War. .David Homer Bates 
Feb. 15 — Illustrated Lecture: "Bussia and the Slavio 

Problem Clinton LeBoy Bahcock, Ph. D. 

29 — Illustrated Lecture: "Annapolis in Colonial 

and Bevolutionary Days " George Forhe$ 

Mar. 14 — Illustrated Lecture: "The Storm Heroes of 

Our Coast" Arthur K, Feck 

28 — Illustrated Lecture Becital: "Arthurian 

Bomanee in Poetry and Painting" Miss Edith Kw^M 

Apr. 18 — ^Memorial Meeting: 

Memoir of Dr. Ernest Wende^ by Hon. Adelhert Mod 

Memoir of Dr. Roswell Park, by Dr. Chas. O. Stoekton 

Oct. 31 — Illustrated Lecture — "Venice: The Rise and 

Fall of a Commercial Republic" B. B. Baumgardt 

Nov. 14— -Illustrated Lecture: "The Wonder C5ty of 

Petra" Bev. Samuel V. V. Holmes 

28 — Illustrated Lecture: "Dominant Personalities 

in the Great War" Dr. Arthur E. Bestor 

Dec. 5 — Illustrated Lecture: "Argentina and the 

Pategonian Pampas " Charles Wellington Furlong 

19 — Illustrated Lecture: "Among New England 

Shrines" CoUins Vanden Berg 

The attendance, unless interfered with by inclement weather, 
is usually excellent. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to recognize the faithful and efficient 
service rendered by our librarian, Mrs. Anna A. Andrews, and that 
of the assistant secretary, Miss Helen F. Moffat, to whose com- 
petent hands the routine work of the treasurer's office is largely 
entrusted. To her assistance too in the preparation of the copy 
for the two volumes now in the publishers' hands — a task of many 
months — the Secretary is more indebted than he can here express. 
For all helpfulness from these and others of his staff acknowledge- 
ment is made; to none more than to the members of the Board of 
Managers who by their attendance at meetings— often, beyond ques- 
tion, at no small inconvenience to themselyes-— and by their sym- 
pathetic and cordial support, have made possible whatever measure 
of success and usefulness in the community, has been attained by 
this institution. 
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FIFTY.SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 

JANUARY 8, 1918 



The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Buffalo Historieal Society 
was held at the Historical Building, Tuesday evening, January 8, 
1918. After the minutes of the preceding annual meeting were read 
and approved, Mr. D. M. Silver was called to the chair, and President 
Henry W. Hill read his annual address, which here follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Officers and Members of the Buffalo Hiatoricdl Society, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

This fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Buffalo Historical Society 
may properly be made the occasion of chronicling some events in 
the activities of the city, that cannot fail to be of permanent his- 
torical value. During the past year some of these have been quite 
unusual, due in part to the great European war, into which the 
United States entered by Joint Resolution of Congress, approved 
by President Wilson on April 6th; 1917,' declaring ''that a state of 
war exists between the Imperial German Government and the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States and making provision 
to prosecute the same," and due in part to the extraordinary con- 
ditions that supervened thereupon and followed thereafter. Such 
matters have largely engaged the time and attention of the citizens 
of Buffalo since war was declared. Therefore the accustomed 
activities of the people of the city, state and nation have been more 
or leas interrupted and events of unusual import have engrossed 
their attention. Some of these are now part of the history of Buffalo 
and may properly find record in this institution, maintained by 
general taxation and an institution whose historical records are open 
to public examination. Any survey, however, of the events of the 
past year must necessarily be limited to those of a public character, 
except in a few instances where the occurrence may have elicited 
general interest. Before proceeding, however, with the recital of 
events that were the outgrowth of, or traceable to, the existing war, 
mention may be made of matters of importance not the outgrowth 
of that war. 

COMMISSION GOVERNMENT. 

Among these may be mentioned the second year's experience under 
the so-called commission form of government. It was something of 
an experiment for this municipality to adjust its departments and 
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conform its activities to new charter provisions, quite novel in manj 
respects, but both in theory and in practice, designed to centralize 
its governmental functions in five councilmen and vest in them all 
the legislative and administrative powers, incident to the conduct 
of its affairs. Students of municipal government in and out of this 
city have watched the experiment with much interest. They have 
examined into its operation and expressed surprise at the facility 
with which the transformation from the old to the new form of 
government was effected and its successful operation during the 
first two years of its history. 

Undoubtedly the success is largely due to the untiring efforts of 
the honorable councilmen charged with the responsibility of its 
administration and their individual devotion to its interests. They 
have earned and deserve the commendation of its citizens. Its 
departments are now being conducted under business methods and 
so co-ordinated, as to ensure their harmolnious, economical and 
efScient operation. All this will more fully appear as the parts of 
the system are the better adjusted to each other and the ends of 
local government are more fully attained. Enough has already 
been accomplished to justify the statement that the Oommission 
form of government in Buffalo is meeting the expectations of its 
advocates and satisfying a great majority of its citizens. In adopt- 
ing this new form of municipal government in advance of other 
large cities of the state, Buffalo again demonstrated its progressive 
policy, as it has done on many other occasions by taking the initia- 
tive in other governmental reforms. At the general election on 
'November 6th, 1917, Hon. George S. Buck was chosen mayor of 
Buffalo over Hon. Louis P. Fuhrmann, who was completing his 
second term as mayor of the city. Hon. John F. Malone was 
re-elected councilman over ex-sheriff Fred L. Becker, who was a 
candidate for the office of city councilman. 

LAKE TONNAGE. 

During the season of lake navigation in 1917, extending over a 
period of approximately 240 days, there was a marked decrease in 
some kinds of lake tonnage as compared with similar tonnage in 
former years. The volume of ex-lake grain tonnage fell off ap- 
proximately 42,000,000 bushels, and that was not compensated for 
by any increase in the movement of flour down the lakes during the 
season, as the ex-lake receipts for the season also showed a decrease 
at $600,000,000 were total losses. That departure is stiU going on 
abnormal Great Lakes commerce conditions of 1917. Among these 
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maj be mentioned the departure from them of thirty or more lake 
Tessels to be engaged in coast-wise or in overseas navigation. Four- 
teen vessels, having a carrying capacity of 26,750 tons and valued 
at $600,000 were total losses. That departure is still going on 
and the Federal Government officials only know the extent of the 
withdrawal of vessels from the Great Lakes in 1917, and the loss 
thereto in vessel carrying capacity. 

Another cause was the taking over of the food resources of the 
country and controlling the distribution thereof by the United 
States Food Administration under Herbert C. Hoover, Food Ad- 
ministrator^ pursuant to the Act of Congress of August 10th, 1917, 
conferring upon the President plenary powers in relation to the 
conservation and distribution of necessaries defined in the law to 
include ''foods, feeds, fuel including fuel of oil and natural gas, 
etc" The United States Fotfd Administration assumed control of 
such necessaries on September 4th, 1917. Julius H. Barnes, Esq., 
^f Duluth was placed in charge of the movements of grain and has 
his principal office in New York City. Charles Kennedy, Esq., of 
Buffalo, is in charge of the branch office in this city supervising 
the movement of grains through this port< In aid of such admin- 
istration a Federal corporation was formed to purchase and dis- 
tribute food supplies and to prevent the unlawful storage and 
monopoly of the same and to provide for a fair distribution of such 
necessaries to supply the demands of the people. It is too early to 
say what effect that may have upon the movement of grains down 
the Great Lakes, though the receipts for October and November 
exceeded those for the same months in 1916. 

Under the Federal Food Act, the President was authorized to fix 
the minimum price at which wheat was to be sold and it has been 
stated that the price so fixed has not facilitated its movement east- 
ward, but that western producers are now hoarding in the West for 
higher prices. 

Still another contributing cause to the abnormal Lake commerce 
of 1917, was the shortage of the grain yield of 1916 and the mod- 
erate storage in the West last winter for shipment down the lakes 
in 1917. A part of the yield for 1916 purchased for export natur- 
ally found shipment from the port of Montreal and from other ports 
<mtside of New York. That reduced the ex-lake receipts at this 
port during more than one-half of the season of navigation. 

Then again, a larger amount of American wheat was manufac- 
tured in the West into flour in 1917, than in former years and that 
-still further reduced the volume of ex-lake grain receipts at this port 
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during the last year. That floor was consumed in this country or 
found its waj to the sea-board for export. In the latter ease, what- 
ever amount thereof may have been received at this* port for ship- 
ment to the seaboard appears in the aggregate ex-lake grain receipts, 
including flour given in equivalent in bushels. The total ex-lake 
grain receipts, exclusive of flour for the year 1917 were 147,026,64^ 
bushels, and including the equivalent in bushels of 5,021,940 barrels 
of flour also received aggregates 172^36,346 bushels, while in 1916 
the ex-lake grain receipts including the equivalent in bushels of the 
6,957,432 barrels of flour also received aggregated 221,769,995 
bushels. The ex-lake receipts in merchandise' were 123,957 tons, 
while in 1916, they were 153,572 tons. The ex-lake receipts of iron 
ore in 1917 were 7.925,907 tons, while in 1916 such receipts aggre- 
gated 7,437,231 tons. The ex-lake receipts in pig iron were 22^07 
tons, while in 1916, they aggregated 53,137 tons. 

The ex-lake receipts in copper in 1917 were 109,386 tons while in 
1916 they aggregated 94,159 tons. The ex-lake receipts in stone 
were 1,078,145 tons, while in 1916 they were 846,338 tons. The 
receipts of bituminous coal were 100,550 tons, while in 1916, they 
aggregated 77,330 tons. The ex-lake receipts in lumber were 
48401.000 feet, while in 1916 they aggregated 67,796,000 feet The 
ex-lake receipts in shingles were 91,630,000 packages, while in 1916, 
they aggregated 370,920,000 packages. The shipments from Buffalo 
of coal in 1917 were 4,137,904 tons, of salt, 30,274 barrels, of cement,. 
2,400 barrels, and of sugar 184,230 barrels, while in 1916, such 
shipments aggregated 2,803,040 tons of coal, 162,498 barrels of 
salt, 392,050 barrels of cement and 461,740 barrels of sugar. Only 
about 7,000,000 bushels of grain are in the elevator for winter 
storage and about 20,000,000 bushels consisting of oats and hayseed 
are in eleven vessels in the harbor for winter storage. 

CANAL TONNAGE. 

Canal tonnage for the year 1917 has shown a still greater decline. 
Superintendent William W. Wotherspoon reports the tonnage by 
canals for the year as follows: — Erie, 675,083 tons; Champlain, 
515,754 tons; Oswego, 74,042 tons; Cayuga and Seneca, 17,525 
tons, and Black Biver Canal, 14,821 tons ; aggregating a total t<mnage 
of 1,297;225 tons, the smallest since the Erie Canal was first enlarged 
in 1835 and during the succeeding 27 years. 

The grain moving out of Buffalo eastward over the Erie Canal 
aggregated only 1,040,835 bushels, while in 1916 such shipments 
amounted to 5,626,600 bushels. The receipts by canal in 1917 were 
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in iron and steel 148 tons, in bituminous coal 348 tons, in stone, 
Jime, clay, etc., 171,850 tons, in pig iron, 7,148 tons, in merchandise. 
7,955 tons, in sundries, 3,021 tons. The shipments from Buffalo 
hj canal, exclusive of the 1,040,835 bushels of grain, of which we 
have record, were in merchandise, 9,710 tons, in stone, lime, etc-, 
^1,306 tons, and in sundries, 250 tons. 

These quantities may be somewhat changed when tbe official 
Toeords are fully tabulated, but they are approximately correct and 
show the smallest canal tonnage at this port since the canal im- 
provement was completed in 1862. 

This reduced canal tonnage at Buffalo is all the more remarkable 
■BB it occurred in a year of unprecedented industrial activity, when the 
iron, steel, copper and scores of other enlarged plants were crowded 
to their full capacity and rail carriers were congested as never 
before in their history. Various causes have been assigned for the 
deoUne of canal tonnage notable within the last two years. 
Among these are (1) the withdrawal of canal boats from the canals 
And their use in New York harbor service, thereby seriously de- 
pleting canal equipment necessary for efficient transportation of 
•canal tonnage, (2) the xncompletion of the barge canals and delay 
in providing them with boats for efficient canal service, (3) the 
unorganized and unbusiness-like methods, which have naturally en- 
■sued from individual, irresponsible canal operation in the past, and 
(4) from the diversion of tonnage, especially in 1917. from water 
to rail carriers, operating between the Great Lakes and the sea. 

AH these may be overcome when the barge canals are completed 
in 1918, provided shippers and commercial centers become actively 
Interested in adequately equipping and operating them for prompt 
and efficient service. Industries, producers and consumers ought 
not to suffer these state waterways and terminals representing an 
investment of $154,800,000, to remain idle and especially so, when it 
has been conclusively demonstrated that transportation by water is 
more economical than it is by rail. It is confidently asserted that, 
w^hen the barge canals are equipped for prompt and efficient trans- 
portation they may be of great service to industries during the 
present war. The exigencies of the State may necessitate Federal 
aid to provide the canals with the facilities of transportation to move 
military supplies from the interior Great Lakes, states to the ocean. 
This has been advocated by ttie Honorable George Clinton of Buffalo, 
General William W. Wotherspoou, State Superintendent of Public 
Works and others, and is a matter now under consideration at 
Washington. 
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LAKE AND CANAL COMIMEBCJE. 

The lake and canal eommerce at this port is something of a 
barometric gauge of the commercial and industrial activities of thia 
city. Manj of its activities are reflected in the volume of raw 
materials transported to and finished products shipped from thia 
port* These may otherwise elude official notice, though th^ rep- 
resent the pulsation of industrial life, which is basic in the growth 
of a municipalitj. Diversified industries and an active commeree 
are reciprocally potential in stimulating each other and In promoting 
municipal as well as state and national prosperity. 

Buffalo possesses commercial advantages well-nigh as far reaching 
as did Venice when her fleets dominated the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. 

BUFFALO'S INDUSTRIES AND C50MMER0B. 

These comprise iron, steel, copper, car, stove, engine, automobile^. 
aut<miobile supply, aeroplane, lumber, leather, soap, chemical, pot- 
tery, silk, piano supply, radiator, and scores of other woriu, brew- 
eries, malt houses, mammoth grain elevators, live stock, coal and other 
markets, all together making this one of the principal business 
centers of the country. These manifold industries absorb enormoua 
quantities of raw materials and send forth thousands of tons of 
finished products monthly. This is largely due to its unexcelled 
water and rail transportation possibilities, situated as it is at the 
western terminus of the Erie Canal and at the foot of four of the 
Great Lakes, whose annual commerce approximates one hundred 
million tons; and also situated as it is at the radiating center of a 
half dozen trunk line railroads extending in various directions and 
within twelve hours ride of more than one-fourth of the population, 
of the United States. 

Buffalo possesses both ''commerce and industry," which Presi- 
dent Washington declared ''are the best mines of a nation.'^ 
Wherever they flourish, there both the mechanical and the liberal 
arts find their principal encouragement and support. From these 
flow all the other activities in a city's life, such as trade relations^ 
banking, educational institutions, governmental agencies, the phil- 
anthropies, the works of literature and the achievements in art. 
Fundamentally all these are conditioned to some extent upon the 
enterprise and uplift of the life of a community and these latter 
characteristics are usually found where there is substantial com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity. 
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From all this, it may be seen that the people of Buffalo ought 
not to become indifferent to its industries, nor to its water-borne 
and rail commerce^ the latter of whieh, though not definitely known 
at this time, in all probability in 1917 exceeded 50,000:000 tons. 

Bealixing the importance of wide trade relations, the poet John 
Dry den many years ago said: — 

^* Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce, 
By which remotest regions are allied. 
Which makes one city of tbe universe, 
Where some may gain, and all may be supplied." 

Since this nation acquired the Philippine Islands and entered the 
^European war it has been recognized as a world Power and again 
as in 1858-1860 it may seek world-wide trade relations in which 
this city with its ever extending commerce may rightfully share. 
By reason of the improvement of the Buffalo river, and the loca- 
tion of several new industries along its banks, the assessable values 
there have been increased over nine millions of dollars, which is 
some indication of what commerce and industries have already done 
in that section of the city* In 1917 assessed valuations in the city 
were increased approximately $200,000,000 and the largest increase 
was of real and personal properties and franchises in the tax district 
comprising the Buffalo river industries. Increased values are only 
a part, however, of the permanent gain which will accrue to the 
city. To that must be added the far greater benefits direct and 
incidental to accrue from the operation of the new plants in the 
vicinity. Similar benefits are accruing from the other industries of 
Buffalo. Thousands of employees are receiving larger wages than 
have ever before been paid here for similar services and they are pay- 
ing more than at any time since the late Civil War for edibles and 
all staple commodities. Productive industry is seriously hampered 
by the cost of labor, and laborers are suffering from the increasing 
cost of commodities so that the effects are thus doubly injurious. 

Such expert authority as Professor Adolph C. Miller of the 
Federal Reserve Board maintains that the prevailing inflated prices 
are due to Government loans largely financed by bank credits with- 
out any simultaneous increase in the volume of products. Becently 
he is reported as saying that 'Hhe conclusion is irresistible that 
inflation has been in progress to a marked degree in this country 
daring the past two years and a half, and that the steady forward 
march of prices which has cramped and pinched the average con- 
sumer has been caused for the most part by the rapid expansion of 
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banking credit and currency without a commensurate expansion of 
productive industry/' He insists that we must produce more and 
consume less and thereby increase our savings. 

In discussing inflation in connection with Government war financ- 
ing, Dr. Miller says '4t may arise from many different causes^ the 
two principal ones being: (1) Inflation of prices that is apt to 
result when the Government undertakes to spend money, however 
obtained, faster than the goods it seeks to buy are being produced, 
and (2) inflation, both of banking credit and of commodity prices, 
results when the Government undertakes to borrow faster than the 
people are able or willing to save.'' 

^'In the last named case," he declares, ''the loans of the Gov- 
ernment, by one device or another, will be forced upon the banks. 
The banks will pay for the loans by an extension of banking credit 
and currency. The inevitable effect on commodity prices of an 
expansion of banking credit and currency is to raise them. It would 
seem to need no extended argument in this day in America to 
demonstrate that banking credit in any of its typical forms is 
purchasing power, exerting the same effect on prices when used 
in payment of goods or purchases as any other forms of purehaaing 
media. When purchasing media are produced faster than goods 
are produced — in brief, when the supply of currency and credit in 
its increase outruns the increase of the supply of purchasable goods 
— ^the prices of goods must rise. 

''Whether such condition is best described by the word 'infla- 
tion' the fact remains that the rise of prices of purchasable goods 
in such a situation is closely connected with the increased supply 
of purchasing media. Moreover, when the increase of purchasing 
media, occasioned by the expansion of banking credit, follows upon 
the investment of banking credit in Government loans, the conolu- 
sion is irresistible that the expansion of credit and its resulting 
eonsequences in increased commodity prices are being induced by 
bank lendings to the Government." 

It is a matter of serious concern, however, to private employers 
of labor how they are to compete witli Federal bids for labor and 
the payment of wages by Federal agencies without regard to the 
effect upon individual enterprises. Privately or corporately operated 
industries cannot well compete with govemmentally operated plants, 
financed by the United States. Industrial wage scales have de- 
moralized the building trades and produced conditions that here- 
after may be difficult of solution. The shortage of coal during the 
closing months of the year still further hampered many industries. 
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Governmental authoritieSy however, justify all wage and other 
expenditures on the grounds of the exigencies of the great war, 
neeessitating the manufacture of munitions, aeroplanes and other 
equipment with all possible dispatch. Nothing less imperative than 
the extraordinary demands of the nation in this crisis could rea- 
sonably be urged in justification of the prevailing abnormal wage 
iKales of employees in plants engaged in the production of war 
munitions, to the partial demoralization of other branches of busi- 
ness. Buffalo has become an industrial center and its activities are 
far reaching. It is important to its continuing growth that all its 
industrial classes be employed at fair wages. 

NOTABLE EVENTS. 

Among the notable events of the year was the William A. Sunday 
TeUgious campaign, which was preceded by rallies held under the 
direction of Chairman Volney P. Kinney and his committeee in 
many Buffalo homes during the month of January, 1917. Mr. 
Sunday opened his meetings in the mammoth tabernacle, construct- 
-ed at East Ferry Street^ on January 28th, with audiences estimated 
at 10,500 in the morning and 14,550 in the evening. That campaign 
continued with unabated enthusiasm for eight weeks and closed on 
Sunday, March 25th, with an estimated attendance of 16,000. The 
total attendance for the entire period was given as 990,459 and 
the collections aggregated $58,803.28 prior to the final free will 
4>ffering amounting to $42,204.74, which went to Mr. Sunday and 
his party of helpers. Nothing like it had occurred in Buffalo since 
the days of the Dwight L. Moody's meetings. His so-called trail 
hitters numbered 32,258. The Buffalo Express said of it editorially: 
''Buffalo indeed had a spiritual awakening." The News said 
.editoriaUy: ''No more remarkable series of meetings ever took place 
in Buffalo." The Buffalo Commercial said on March 26th, 1917: 
"Evangelist William A. Sunday at four monster tabernacle meet- 
ings yesterday concluded his remarkable revival campaign of eight 
weeks in Buffalo. Many thousands more than the great wooden 
house of worship could possibly hold stormed the 28 doors of the 
tabernacle to get in at the succession of services and those who did 
gain admission reached the enormous total for the day of 59,500, 
jnaking a total of 1,020,440 for the campaign." 
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ST. PAUL S CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 

From February 4th to February llth, 1917, oeeorred the ee&* 
tennial celebration of the ineorporation of St. Paul's Chureh in 
Buffalo. In 1817 Buffalo had a population of 1500. The first meet- 
ing for the organization of the church was held in Blias Ransom '•- 
Tavern at the northwest corner of Main and Huron streets. Rev. 
William dark, missionary, was its first rector. Lot 42 was given 
by the Holland Land Company through Joeeph ElUcott, its agent, 
on condition that a church be built thereon. The eseavations for 
the foundation of the present edifice were commenced in 1849, the 
comer stone was laid in 1850 and the chureh was completed in 1851» 
On May 10, 1888, the church edifice was destroyed by fire caused by 
an explosion of natural gas, and it was not completely restored 
until January 3d, 1800. That evening was cel^ratcd the twenty- 
fifth anniyersity of Bishop Arthur CSeveland Coze's episcopate, dur- 
ing which period he wrote, ''Hallowe'en, a Romannt with Lays 
Meditative and Devotional" (1869); <<The Lady's Chase" (1878) ; 
''Institutes of Christian History" (1878); and other productions- 
including "Christian Ballads." His lyric entitled "March" ia. 
prophetic of conditions on the European battiefields of today. In 
that he said: 

"Every stride, every tramp. 
Every footfall is nearer 
And dimmer each lamp 
As darkness grows dimmer." 

Bishop Coxe at the ripe age of 78 years died on July 20, 1896, 
and left many productions of genuine literary merit and some poema 
in Latin as well as in English. His life was full of good works 
and his legacy to his own and to succeeding generations was price- 
less. 

The commemorative centenary exercises extended over a week and 
were participated in by Archdeacon, the Venerable H. F. Cody of 
Toronto, the Rt. Rev. Charles P. Anderson, Bishop of Chicago, 
Rev. William T. Manning, Rector of Trinity Church, New York^ 
the Rt. Rev. Daniel 8. Tuttle, Presiding Bishop of the American 
Episcopal Church, Rev. Charles A. Jessup, Rector of St. Paul's. 
Rev. John Mills Gilbert, Rector of Holy Trinity Church, West 
Chester, Pa., the late venerated Rt. Rev. William D. Walker, Bishop 
of Western New York, and by the mayor of Buffalo, and several 
of its prominent clergymen and laymen. The Philharmonic Choms 
under the direction of Mr. Andrew T. Webster, rendered the anthema 
at the civic meeting at Elmwood Music Hall on February 10th, 1917. 
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A reception was tendered at the Hotel Iroquois in the evening of 
Pebmarj 7th, whieh was attended by nutnj eitisens from within 
and many visitors from without the city. 

St. Paul's Episcopal Church with its noted clergy and distinguished 
laity has an illuminating history. That has been graphically and 
exhaustively described in ''The History of St. Paul's Church in 
Buffalo, N. Y.," from 1817 to 188« by Charles W. Evans, one of 
its then wardens; and, from 1888 to 1903, by Alice M. Evans 
Bartlett and Dr. G. Hunter Bartlett, one of the Board of Managers 
of this Society. The accuracy of statement of St. Paul's memor- 
able history insures the usefulness and permanency of that work. 

Bishop Walker's last pastoral Easter message was read in the 
150 churches of Western New York on April 8th, 1917. It was a 
patriotic appeal to the clergy and laity to uphold the rights and 
liberties that inhere in the very being of manhood against the 
aggressions of a Power that ''sheds the innocent babies' blood and 
drowns the unarmed and helpless in the depths of the sea." 

On April the 15th, the trooping of the colors took place at St. 
Paul's Church. Heroes of past wars joined with soldiers of the 
present time in honoring the stars and stripes. Following the 
vested choir, preceded by the cross, came the clergy and Bishop 
Walker. In the chancel they awaited the national colors and regi- 
mental flags being borne up the aisle by soldiers, followed by vet- 
erans of the C^vil and Spanish Wara While flags of the Third 
Artillery, banners of Troop I, Naval Militia and 74th Infantry 
lined aisles on each side, the veterans marched through with their 
flags and placed them against stone pillars flanking both sides of 
the sanctuary. Bishop Walker prayed for peace and preservation 
of the American people and their Allies. 

On May 2d, 1917, shortly after the centennial exercises, the ven- 
erable Bt. Bev. William D. Walker, Third Bishop of Western New 
York, died at the age of 78 yeara His funeral was largely attend- 
ed and among those who assembled to do him honor were four 
bishops and seventy-two priesta His episcopate commenced in 1896, 
and continued for twenty years. He was followed by the Bt. Bev. 
Charles Henry Brent, former missionary Bishop of the Philippine 
Islands who was elected on October 2d, 1917. At the present time 
Bishop Brent is temporarily engaged in special Y. M. 0. A. work 
in France. He is a native of Canada and the author of half a 
dozen or more books on religious subjects. 
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ANOTHER BISHOP FROM THE PHILIPPINES AND THE 

NEW CATHOLIC CATHEDBAL. 

There also came from the Philippines the Bt. Bev. Dennis J. 
Dougherty, who was installed on June 7, 1916, as Bishop of the 
Dioeese of Buffalo to succeed the late Bt. Bev. Charles H. Colton, 
Fourth Bishop of the Diocese of Buffalo^ who died on Sunday, May 
^th, 1915, before the completion of the new cathedral on Delaware 
Avenue at the comer of West Utica Street, costing upwards of 
^1,000,000. Its great nave and side aisles and stained glass windows 
distinguish it from all other churches in Buffalo. Its interior lends 
itself to still further cathedral adornment. It presents an exterior of 
white marble and is of Gothic design, but is lacking in the superb 
-architectural beauty and grace of the great cathedral, of ancient 
Gothic and modern ItaHan design, at Milan with its profusion of 
pinnacles, statues and flying arches. Th^ Buffalo cathedral has 
sometihing of the elevation, but not the other proportions of that 
exquisitely designed and superbly ornamented Italian structure, 
whose great windows, sky-pointing spires and towering octagonal 
«apola distinguish it from other European cathedrals* The Milan 
-Cathedral of white marble is 486 feet long, 189 feet wide and the 
arch of its nave is 157 feet high. Its tower rises 856 feet above the 
pavement. ''It is," said Shelley, "a most astonishing work of 
«rt" and is one of the impressive cathedrals of the world. Its setting 
under the blue Italian sky and within plain view of the Alps is eon- 
4ucive to its uplift and superb proportions. 

Americans may learn much of architecture as well as of art from 
-iueh architectural conceptions and creations in the old world. Saint 
Louis Church on Main street is one of the latest types of the modem 
Oothic in church architecture. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUBOH CENTENABY. 

With the week beginning May 6, 1917, the Methodist Chnrehes 
x>f Buffalo opened at Elmwood Music Hall the centenary of the 
establishment of the first Methodist church in Buffalo. The exercises 
were preceded by a parade of 5,000 Sunday School pupils from the 
Tarious churches in Buffalo from the McKinl^ Monument to Elm- 
wood Music Hall in the afternoon of Sunday, May 6th. Several 
bands were in the parade. The exercises at the hall were presided 
t>ver by the Bev. William Burt, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the Buffalo Area, formerly and for many years missionary 
secretary at Bome, Italy, and thereafter Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the European Area. 
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Among the speakers during the centenary celebration were Bev. 
8. D. Chown, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church of th» 
Toronto Area; Bev. Joseph F. Berry, Bishop of the Philadelphia 
Area, formerly of Buffalo; Grand Chaplain Thompson of Toronto^ 
Bev. William S. Mitchell, Bev. Charles E. Quthrie, Bev. Thomas O. 
Grieves, and Bev. Frederick H. Coman, all of Buffalo; former Sena- 
tor George B. Burd, and others. Members of the Epworth League 
and other organizations participated in the exercises continuing in 
various churches through the week. Patriotism was the predom- 
inant tenor of all the addresses. 

It is worthy of note that both the Methodist Episcopal and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches established themselves in this city 
in the year 1817, four years after the burning of Buffalo. 

THE BAIBD AND CHAMBEB OF COMMEBCE DINNEBS. 

One of the most enjoyable dinners of the year was that given by 
Hon. Frank B. Baird on retiring from the presidency of the Chamber 
of Commerce on January 4th^ 1917, which was attended by 70 mem- 
bers of that organization. Among the guests were six former presi- 
dents of the Chamber of Commerce and four City Councilmen. At 
that meeting announcement was made of the proposed retirement of 
Eiehard C O'Keefe, Esq., who had served the Chamber of Commerce 
for four years most efficiently as the general secretary. He was 
succeeded by George C. Lehmann, then the first assistant secretary. 

The annual dinner of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce occurred 
at the Lafayette Hotel on January 9th, which was attended by 500 
banqueters. Prominent speakers entertained those in attendance on 
the engrossing public matters of the day. 

Occasionally thereafter, the Chamber of Commerce received or 
entertained distinguished commissioners and officials from foreign 
countries whose mission here was to acquaint <ttie people of this 
country with European war conditions and the dangers that threaten- 
ed the western nations. Among these were the French, the British 
and Bussian Commissions. 

LAWYEES' CLUB. 

On March 3d, Former President William Howard Taft addressed 
the Lawyers' Club of Buffalo at the Genesee Hotel. He said: 
''War is a great evil, but there are things much worse than war. 
If our nation is worth sustaining, we must stand up I There are 
things more t* be avoided than war. When the rights of this 
nation have been invaded, when the rights of the eitlEens have been 
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ruthlesslj disregarded, when without warning its men, women and 
children have been harried before their Maker, and the nati<m that 
under the Constitution grants th^n rights and protection on the 
high seas, does not extend protection, it has failed to live up to 
the legacy of patriotism begotten of the courage of its ancestors of 
1776 and 1861." 

NEW LACKAWANNA STATldN. 

On February 7, 1017, the new station of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Bailroad was opened at the foot of Main street, 
thus adding to railroad transportation necessities a commodious 
and well equipped terminal, much needed in this city, where the 
passenger traffic is rapidly increasing with the years. 

EXCHANGE STBEET DEPOT. 

On February 3d, the New York Central Bailroad station on 
Exchange Street was partly burned and some valuable records were 
destroyed. 

EVENTS GROWING OUT OF THE GREAT WAR, 

Prior to and after the declaration of war against the Imperial 
German Government on April 6, 1917, there were superimposed upon 
the normal civic life of the city, the extraordinary preliminary 
activities of a ''mighty and puissant nation,'' arousing itself from 
its lethargy and from its long complacent sense of security to a 
partial realization that it was to be a participant in the most fright- 
ful, ruthless and destructive war in the history of the race, a war 
that threatened to overthrow the very structure of civilisation itself. 
The present generation had known little about the horrors of war 
and on account of our remoteness from Europe and national compli- 
cations, and the observance of certain principles of diplomacy, we 
were lulled into a sense of national security. But that was shatter- 
ed when war was declared and this nation was confronted with war 
exigencies of which it never dreamed. Coming events cast their 
shadows before them, and crowded upon each other in such rapid suc- 
cession that the press of the city has been filled with reports of the 
city's activities, preparatory to entering the great war. It is not 
necessary nor is it possible to enumerate in this address more than a 
few of such activities. The history of the war undoubtedly will here- 
after be written when military records become available and real 
conditions are fully understood. 
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A few matters occurring here merit special attention. 

The United States proposed to raise a national Bed Cross Fond 
of one hundred million dollars. Buffalo's quota of that amount 
was one and a half million dollars, which was to be raised bj Julj 
ly 1917. A committee was organized on June 7th for the purpose. 
Prank S. McGraw was its efficient chairman, and asBociated with 
him were gentlemen who did not cease their labors until Buffalo's 
•entire quota was raised. 

Miss Katherine Stinson, en route from Chicago to Washington, 
▼ia New York, after flying from Chicago, flew from Buffalo to 
Albany on June 2 2d without alighting, conveying messages of cheer. 

On April 4th, a mass meeting was held at Convention Hall and 
was addressed by Mayor Fuhrmann, William J. Donovan, Bev. 
Andrew V. V. Baymond, Hon. Adelbert Moot, John Lord O 'Brian 
and William L. Marcy, at which resolutions presented by Mr. 
Ansley lIHlcox were adopted, pledging support of the citizens assem- 
bled, to the President. On the next day the Senate adopted the reso- 
lution by vote of eighty-two to six, declaring in substance that a 
state of war exists, and on the following day the House of Bepre- 
sentatives by vote of three hundred seventy-three to fifty concurred 
in resolution which was immediately signed by the President. That 
resolution authorized the Chief Executive to employ all the resources 
of the nation to prosecute war against the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment. It was announced that the draft quota of Buffalo would 
be 10,000 men. 

The President immediately issued his proclamation declaring that 
a state of war exists between the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government and directing all officers, civil and military, of 
the United States to exercise vigilance and zeal in the discharge 
of the duties incident to such a state of war. 

On April 6th, two Buffalo divisions of Naval Militia were ordered 
to assemble at their headquarters in the 74th Armory. The third 
division was under command of Lieutenant Thomas Maytham and 
the fifth division was under command of Lieutenant Arthur £. 
Brock. The other divisions were located in other parts of the state. 
The two divisions of naval militia left Buffalo on April 8th destined 
for the sea-coast to enter service with the Atlantic fleet. 

The first United States Liberty Loan of two billion dollars of 
3^% bonds was open to popular subscription from May 2d to 
June 15th, 1917. There was a patriotic parade in aid of that cam* 
paign on the evening of June 5, 1917. Buffalo people subscribed 
for upwards of $25,000,000.00, which was more than Buffalo's quota. 
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The second United States Liberty Loan of three billion dollars of 
4% bonds was open to popular subscription from October 4th, to 
October 27th. Mr. Walter P. Cooke was the resourceful chairman 
of the local committee, comprising a large number of prominent 
citizens, which undertook the raising of Buffalo's quota of $55,- 
600,000. Of this amount the teachers and school children of Buffalo 
subscribed and pledged over a million dollars. That exceeded the 
amount raised in any other part of the country. Dr. John H* 
Finley, State Gdnmiissioner of Education, cabled General Pershing 
in France that '* Buffalo made the best record of any school system 
of the state and that means in all America." 

The people of Buffalo raised toward the second United States 
Liberty Loan, sixty million two hundred and twelve thousand 
dollars. 

Dr. John H. Finley. in speaking of the matter, said: ''I am 
proud of Buffalo, although there was a time when I used to sit up 
nights and pray for Buffalo. I want the Liberty Bond ownership 
banner which hung over Chairman Cooke's chair. Some years ago 
I got a piece of furniture for the state museum from the office of 
Walter P. Cooke. It was the desk that belonged to Grover Cleve- 
land. Now I want to place that banner on the Cleveland desk and 
write on it that it came from the chairman of the committee that 
raised $60,000,000 for the second Liberty Loan in the home of 
Grover Geveland." 

The outpouring of treasures in Buffalo, however, was no more 
indicative of loyalty to our country in the pending crisis than was 
the response of young men of eligible age from 21 to 31 years to 
the call for registration on June 5th under military conscription when 
57,447 enrolled. Of the number 18,021 claimed the right of exemp- 
tion. 

On June 14th there was a parade of draft eligibles. On Septem- 
ber 5th, the first company of ninety men out of the 4,508 which the 
city was to contribute, left for Wrightstown, New Jersey. No publie 
demonstration or martial musie signalled their departure. On Sep- 
tember 8th another contingent of 113 drafted men left for Camp 
Dix. Since that date several other contingents have gone forward 
and many Buffalo homes now display the service banner and still 
more are to follow. No one can see the end of the outpouring of 
the young men yet to be to form an army powerful enough to turn 
the tide of battle against the Central Powers. 
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FEDERAL SELECTIVE 00N8CEIPTI0N BOABD. 

For Division No. 3 of the Federal Judicial District of Western 
New York, comprising Counties of Erie, Niagara, Orleans, Genesee 
and Wjoming, there was appointed bj the President under the terms 
of the Selective Service Act approved May 18th, 1917, otherwise 
known as the Draft Law, a District Board, composed of Hon. John 
Lord O 'Brian, Chairman, Buffalo, Dr. Allen N. Moore of Lock- 
port, Secretary, Hon. John G. Wickser of Buffalo^ William W. Small- 
wood of Warsaw and Hon. William H. Crosby of Buffalo. Mr. 
O 'Brian resigned October 1, 1917, and 3fr. George G. Davidson, Jr., 
of Buffalo, was subsequently appointed in his place and elected 
Chairman of the Board. 3fr. George E. Houck was chosen Chief 
Clerk of the Board. 

The District Board has appellate jurisdiction over 26 Local 
Boards as well as original jurisdiction on claims for deferred classi- 
fication under the draft rules on account of industrial ,and agri- 
cultural grounds. 

Under the first draft, the quota to be furnished by the 26 Local 
Boards was 7540 and to obtain this quota, the District Board ex- 
amined 1482 original claims, 714 of them being on Industrial 
grounds and 768 on agricultural grounds. The appeals taken to 
the District Board from the decision of the Local Board amounted 
to 2,020, 727 of which were granted by the District Board. 

Under the new regulations promulgated by the Provost Marshal 
General's office for the conduct of the classification of the remain- 
ing registrants/ who have not actually been inducted into the Mili- 
tary Service through the draft machinery,' it is estimated that 
30,000 cases remain to be passed upon by the District Board. 

QUE8TI0NAIRE. 

All registrants were required to fill out and file, with the Local 
Exemption Boards, a Questionaire, which automatically results in 
the classification for exemption claims of all such registrants, to 
aid them in making answers to the questions propounded. The 
attorneys of Buffalo were requested to devote a few hours a day 
to the matter. Several hundred responded to the call and gratu- 
itously gave their services for two or more weeks in December in 
assisting registrants to make proper answer to the Questionnaire. 

The hundreds and thousands so called into military service are 
now in training at cantonments or possibly en route to or actually 
in France. In addition to the number thus called to the service 
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of the country under the conscription act were also the three Buf- 
falo organizations formerly known as the 74th New York Infantry, 
N. G., U. 8., the 65th New York Infantry, N. G., U. 8., and Troop 
I, 1st New York Cavalry, N. G. U. 8. In 1916 and 1917 these 
military organizations underwent transformation. A brief resumS of 
the evolution through which the organizations went is contained in 
the following official summary report to the Adjutant General of 
the State of New York sent me in advance of its publication for 
use on this occasion. 

74TH N. Y. INFANTRY REGIMENT, N. G. U. S. 

Company E changed to Machine Gun Company, June 27th, 1916, 
and Company E of the 65th Infantry transferred to 74th Infantry 
with the same company designation. The regiment was mustered 
into Federal service for Mexican Border duty July 1st, 1916; mus- 
tered out February 28th, 1917; mustered in again March 31st, 1917r 
and drafted into Federal service August 5th, 1917. 

That regiment of 1,800 men and officers under Colonel Arthur 
Kemp underwent further changes and its units were distributed 
to form other and larger military organizations. 

TROOP I, Ist NEW YORK CAVALRY, N. G. U. 8. 

Mustered into Federal service for Mexican Border duty June 
30th, 1916; mustered out, March 13th, 1917; drafted into Federal 
service, August 5th, 1917. 

65TH N. Y. INFANTRY, CHANGED TO 3D N. Y. FIELD 

ARTILLERY, N. G. U. 8. 

This organization was disbanded and the companies consolidated sc 
as to form six batteries, as follows: Battery A, from Companies L 
and M; Battery B, from Companies A and F; Battery C, from Com- 
panies H and K; Battery D, from Companies C and D; Battery £, 
from Company I, and Battery F, from Companies B and C. 

This organization was known as the 3d New York Field Artillery; 
was mustered into Federal service, August 5, 1916; mustered out, 
March 17, 1917; drafted into Federal service August 5, 1917. Part 
of the officers of the old 65th Infantry were transferred to this organ- 
ization and others who were not needed were placed on the reserve 
list. 

The members of these organizations are now in training in Europe 
or in American cantonments preparatory to entering the foreign 
military service. 
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I will not undertake to traee the ehanges in the line of officers of 
Ihese military organizations. Those may be found in the history of 
^e organizations themselves. All have enlisted in the great war for 
humanity, and together augment Buffalo 's contribution to the military 
force of the United States by approximately 4,000 trained soldiers. 

THE BUFFALO BASE HOSPITAL. 

On May 22d, Dr. Marshall Clinton, head of staff of Buffalo Base 
Hospital announced that the personnel of the organisation was com- 
plete and in readiness for service- The staff numbered 226 persons. 
The Red Cross Chapter announced that $72,500 had been raised to 
establish a hospital with 500 beds. Its equipment of staff, nurses, 
-surgical appliances and other facilities was turned over to Major 
Guy v. Rukhe, M. C. U. S. A., on August 21, 1917, and embarked 
on November 21st for Europe. It arrived in France in December. It 
represented an outlay of more than $110,000. 

THE ALLIED BAZAB. 

That was organized and began on May 23d to raise funds to aid 
the starving and suffering millions of victims of war. It was held in 
the Broadway Auditorium. It was opened by Archer A. Landon, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, on May 23d, and was well 
attended during the entire week. 

On various days and evenings representatives of different nation- 
alities, residents of Buffalo, enlivened the Bazar in displaying and 
selling their goods and wares. 

Hon. James W. (Gerard and Hon. James M. Beck spoke at thn 
Allied Bazar, May 29th. Frank L. Talbot, Bazar manager, an- 
nounced June 2d, that the Allied Bazar general fund amounted to 
$112,778, and other receipts were to follow. Mr. Talbot reported on 
June 4th that the general fund would amount to $140,000. The net 
receipts, however, after payment of all expenses, were afterwards 
found to be $101,227.33. 

THE Y. M. C. A. FUND. 

On October 27th a committee was formed for that purpose. Arthur 
N. Cotton was designated for the raising of Buffalo's quota of the 
$35,000,000 for the work of the Army and Navy Y. M, C A. with the 
American, French, Italian and Russian troops. Campaign week ex- 
^nded from November 11th to November 18th. 
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FBATEBNAL WAB BELIEF FUNDS. 

During the year all fraternal organizations in Bnffalo undertook 
the raising of fonds for war relief purposes. Many thousands of 
dollars were contributed by BufFalonians to these, some of which 
were but parts of national funds aggregating millions of ddUars. 

During the year the women of Buffalo organized the Women's 
Serrice Bureau for War Service. The women entering the service 
must have passed an examination in motor operation and construe 
tion. Many qualified for and are engaged in that service. 

CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL BESOTJBCES. 

For the first time in half a century has been pressed upon the atten- 
tion of Americans the necessity of the conservation of their resources 
and especially of their food and coal supplies. To ensure that the 
National Food Commission was established and all such necessariea 
are now tmder governmental regulations. 

The shortage in the coal supply for Buffalo has been a hardship 
to thousands as its shortage in other cities has been and still is a 
hardship to their inhabitants. 

There has been a general shortage of sugar all through the East 
and the prices of breadstuffs and meats have reflected the shortage 
of those necessaries. 

INCIDENTS OF THE WAB. 

Lars S. Potter, a grandson of the painter^ the late Lars Gustav 
Sellstedt, was decorated in September with a war cross by the 
French government for his work with the American Ambulance in 
heavy fighting. Mr. Potter was held in a dugout for eight hours by 
the heavy fire and parts of his ambulance were shot away twice while 
he was rescuing French soldiers, who were severely wounded. 

For distinguished service, the entire Norton Harjes unit of the 
ambulance corps was awarded with le croix de guerre by the French 
Government. Livingston Fryer, Thomas T. Bamsdell, Jr., and John 
A. Chamberlain, all of Buffalo and in that unit, shared in that honor. 

HOME DEFENSE BESEBVE. 

Under the statute so authorizing it, during May a committee was 
formed to recruit a Home Defense Beserve. (General and former 
Mayor Edgar B. Jewett, former Mayor Erastus C. Knight, Captain 
Hamilton Ward and others, organized about fifteen companies of lOO 
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men each to do home guard work in ease of emergency* They were 
uniformed and equipped with rifles bj Erie County. The organiza- 
tion will be maintained during the war. 

SOME MINOB HAPPENINGS. 

On March 7th, Ira N. Hollis, formerly chief engineer in the United 
States Navy, and then President of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, addressed the Engineering Society of Buffalo on 
^'Services to our Country in this Crisis." 

On March 8th, Major General George W. (^oethals spoke before the 
<?entral Bailway dub on ''Some of the dificulties encountered in the 
construction of the Panama Canal." 

On March 22d the Marquis de Valverde of Madrid, representing 
the King of Spain in connection with a collection of Spanish tapestries 
•exhibited at the Art Gallery, and Senor Algara, former Consul of 
Mexico, were guests of the Buffalo Club. The tapestries were loaned 
to Archer Huntington for the Hispania Society of America by King 
Alphonso of Spain. Disinguished Spaniards were present at the 
opening of the tapestry exhibit. 

On April 1st Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard discussed 
before the Twentieth Century Club, ''America on the seas." 

Brigadier General Samuel S. Welch led a large patriotic parade on 
September 22d, preceeding the mass meeting of loyalty to the flag in 
the Broadway Auditorium. The 74th Regiment, the 3d Artillery and 
veterans of the Civil War had places of honor in the parade. ^Several 
thousand youths awaiting to answer the call to colors made a fine 
«howing. 

On October 15th Dr. Augustus H. Shearer from Chicago, sometime 
professor of history at Trinity, Dartmouth, Hamilton and North- 
western University, was made librarian at the Grosvenor Library. He 
is Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard. 

During October Asbury and Delaware Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
<^urchee were united under the name, Asbury-Delaware Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at the comer of Delaware Avenue and Tupper 
19treet. 

On October 19th the Soldiers and Sailors Club at Delaware avenue 
«nd West Chippewa street, in the old Meadows home, was opened for 
men in the military service. The club room was donated by Willis 
IL Jackson, who allowed men in the service, either Americans or our 
allies, to enjoy its comforts indefinitely. The club has four lower 
Tooms; a parlor, a rest room, a billiard room and a reading room. 
A large supply of coal was sent in. Five members of the New York 
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infantry cleaned, papered and made the rooms comfortable. Men may^ 
there read, write, play the piano or play at cards. 

On October 20th, 4,000 pupils of night school marched in the 
Liberty Loan parade from McE^inley monument to Elmwood Music 
Hall to hear Hon. (George W. Wickersham, formerly attorney gen- 
eral of the United States, speak in support of the Liberty bond 
campaign. 

October 2dth last to November 15th, Buffalo's quota of 17,000 
Christmas packets for our Americans in France was exceeded. This 
work was directed by the local chapter of the Bed Cross. Contribu- 
tions of money or goods were accepted, the goods packed and shipped 
to the Bed Cross, while the money was used to buy gifts for the 
soldiers. Cigarettes, tobacco, pipes, playing cards, chocolate, bath 
towels, compasses, hard candy, chewing gum and books were sug- 
gested. 

The people have awakened to the horrors of the great war. Women, 
as actively as men, are engaged in preparing supplies for hospital 
service, knitting garments for the soldiers in the field and perform- 
ing manifold services to aid in supplying our armies for their 
supreme efforts to win the war. Churches, clubs and other organiza- 
tions generally have also been engaged in such unusual activities. 

NEW CITY HOSPITAL. 

The new city hospital, four buildings of twenty to compose the 
Grider street group, was opened for inspection on November 27th. 
Dr. Edward Clark of the State Department of Health was one of 
the speakers and he brought with him a message of congratulations 
to the board of managers and city officials from Dr. Herman M. 
Biggs, State Commissioner of Health. Dr. dark said the new hos- 
pital was a foremost example of municipal hospitals in the state. 
The hospital site covers 83 acres. Its capacity is 273 beds, 249 of 
which are devoted to tubercular patients and the other 24 to psycho- 
pathic cases. There is room for 100 more beds, which will be in- 
stalled as occasion demands. 

Dr. Edward J. Meyer, president of the board of managers, tendered 
the use of the hospital to the Government. 

The foregoing review of some of the events of the year (and there 
were others for which there is not now opportunity to speak) , suffices 
to show the wide range of activities largely occasioned by the great 
war which have engaged the attention of Buffalonians during the 
past year. A detailed record thereof may be made in the future for 
all such are part of the history of Buffalo, to preserve whose history 
this Society was established. 
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SOME PEOMINENT BUFFALONIANS DIED DURING 1917. 

In the Secretary's report will appear the names of our members 
who have died during the year 1917. Some of them will receive 
special mention. In addition thereto names of a few others who 
have been in public life and who have in various fields of endeavor 
contributed to the upbuilding of Buffalo or to its manifold activities 
may be briefly mentioned. No list, however, can be complete and in 
attempting to enumerate some there is danger of unintentionally 
omitting others whose services may have been worthy of special 
mention. However, only a very few, some members and others not, 
will here be mentioned. Some of these may not have rendered official 
service. All such were so well known for some form of activity as to 
take them out of the category of merely private citizens. 

On January 3d, Dr. George W. Grabenstatter died. He was a 
surgeon in the United States Army in the Philippines during the war 
with Spain. 

Henry Schaefer. a member of the Buffalo Grade Crossing Commis- 
sion, died on January 20th. 

On January 29th Professor Carl A. Goehle passed away. He had 
been an instructor in penmanship in the Public Schools for thirty 
years or longer. 

On March 9th Ceptain Frank J. Killeen, for many years employed 
on the Police Force, was taken. 

On March 14th former Lieutenant-Governor William F. Sheehan 
died in New York City. His remains were brought to Buffalo and 
the funeral occurred in St. Joseph's Cathedral. In early life he 
ferried longshoremen across the Buffalo river to the docks and 
elevators. He attended St. Joseph's College, studied law, was elected 
a member of Assembly for seven consecutive years, commencing in 
1884 and was chosen Speaker of the Assembly in 1886, and thereafter 
until 1891, when he was elected Lieutenant-Governor of the State and 
served one term. He was the New York State member of the 
National Democratic Committee and was opposed in 1892 to the re- 
ncmination of former President Grover Cleveland, also a former 
Buffalonian, as the democratic candidate for the presidency of the 
United States. Mr. Cleveland, however, was nominated, elected and 
commenced his second presidential term on March 4, 1893. Mr. 
Sheehan secured large state appropriations for Buffalo harbor im- 
provement and was one of the forceful legislators at Albany for a 
decade. At one time he was a member of the Buffalo law firm of 
Tabor, Sheehan, Cunneen & Coatsworth. Later in New York he 
was a member of the law firm of Parker, Hatch & Sheehan and 
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still later he was associated with Judge Edward W. Hatch, formerlj 
of Buffalo. 

On April 7th at Pasadena, California, Willis Ormel Chapin passed 
away. Of him I will speak later. 

On May 2d occurred the death of Bishop William D. Walker, 
already mentioned. 

On June 12th Judge George A. Lewis was found dead in bed. He 
was judge of the Municipal Court of Buffalo from 1886 to 1897. 
He was a member of the State Board of Parole from 1907 to 1911. 

On August 3d Dr. Walter D. Greene died quite suddenly, while 
attending a family reunion at West Falls, New York. Dr. Greene was 
City Health Officer in 1890-1 and Health Commissioner from 1902 
to 1906, inclusive. In those positions he rendered important services 
to Buffalo. 

Rev. Albert L. Grein, pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
for a score of years, after a prolonged illness, died on September 
16tlL He was widely known for his good works and one of the 
influential young clergymen of the city viho had risen from boyhood 
in the good will of the people of Buffalo. 

On September 23d, Hon. John N. Scatcherd died. At one time 
he was president of the Merchant's Exchange of Buffalo. He was 
a member of the Roosevelt-Green Canal Commission and upon the 
motion of Mr. Scatcherd that commission finally decided to recom- 
mend the enlargement of the Erie Canal to accommodate barges of 
the carrying capacity of a thousand tons. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the Buffalo Terminal Commission. 

On October 18th Hon. Simon Seibert was taken. He was a mem- 
ber of Assembly for 1894 and 1895 and a State Senator for the 
three year term of 1896-8. He was one of the Buffalo Fire Com- 
missioners from 1903 until that office was abolished under the new 
Charter. 

Hon. John G. Wallenmeier, Jr., state treasurer, for the years 1905 
and 1906, though a resident of Tonawanda, was so well known in 
Buffalo where he was engaged in business many years, and where he 
was stricken down in the Masonic Temple on October 29th, that his 
death, two nights later, was widely deplored in Buffalo as well as in 
Tonawanda. 

On November 26th, Ottomar Reinecke, at the age of 77 years, died. 
From 1896 to 1900 he was city park commissioner and for many years 
he was the editor and publisher of the Freie Presse of this city. He 
was a genial cultured gentleman of a scientific turn of mind. He 
was a naturalist and made a choice collection of birds. He will be 
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long remembered for his public services as a park commissioner 
And as a forceful and graceful writer on current public questions. 
He occasionallj attended the lectures given bj the Society and he 
enjoyed meeting those engaged in historical research work. He was 
a prominent factor in the affairs of this city for a generation and 
was respected by all the older citizens of Buffalo, who knew him best. 

On November 27th, suddenly died John G. Cloak, at one time city 
park commissioner. At the time of his death and for several years 
prior thereto he was one of the trustees of the C^ty and County Hall. 

Martin H. Blecher died on December Ist. He was a man of high 
ideals. He did not hold office, though he served in many civic move- 
ments, in which he took a deep interest. Political nominations were 
tendered him but all these he felt constrained to decline on account 
of his health. He was one of the popular citizens of Buffalo. 

On December 23d at Berkeley, California, Bev. Frank 8. Fitch, 
D.D., died, and his funeral services were held in Buffalo on December 
30, 1917. For thirty-three years he had been the active pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Buffalo, and sustained a relation 
to the other churches of that denomination in Western New York 
in some respects not unlike that of the bishops of other churches 
toward their church organizations. He was a trustee of Oberlin 
College, Vice-President of the. American Missionary Association, and 
ft member of various civic organizations. His long and varied services 
and his widely known good works for the uplift of people within 
and without his church have elicited favorable comment from clergy- 
men of other denominations. He was remarkably endowed by nature 
as well as by long study, travel and meditation. He was genuine 
in his friendship, generous in his impulses, catholic in his views, 
liberal in his opinions, broad in his sympathies, faultless in diction, 
felicitous and eloquent in speech, and possessed all the qualities of 
mind and heart of a great religious leader. He was of that class 
-of liberally minded, well poised and commanding personalities from 
which bishops in some denominations are chosen. 

On December 30th, Edward Hallam Movius, a native of Buffalo 
«nd for many years a practicing attorney of this city, died in New 
York C^ty. During the latter years of his life, he was the general 
^eounsel of the New Jersey Central Bailroad Company. He was 
formerly a member of the law firm of Crowley & Movius and later of 
the law firm of Allen, Movius k WUcox, which represented the West 
Shore Bailroad at the time of its entry into this city in 1883. 
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WILLIS OBMEL CHAPIN. 

As alreadj stated and as will appear in the secretary's report, 
this Society has sustained notable losses in its membership during the 
past year. No loss will be more keenly felt in and out of this 
Society than that occasioned by the death of Willis Ormel Chapin, 
at Pasadena, California, on April 7th. His influence in the realm of , 
art was unique. When outside of his beautiful home on Delaware 
Avenue iwd not within some palatial gallery of the masterpieces of 
art or not in close study of nature itself, he was always pleased to 
find some friend who shared with himself the refinement and idealism 
of the aBsthetic In much of his work, he rose to heights of achieve- 
ment in art unattained ever but by few in this city. By nature as 
well as by cultural attainments he was himself an artist of aBSthetie 
contemplation. In his selection and priceless gift to the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy of the beautiful engravings, now occupying 
Gallery VI in the Albright Art Gallery, Mr. Chimin has made it 
possible for others to share the humanizing and refining influence 
of SBsthetic enjoyment, which calls into exercise the imagination and 
is therefore of the highest intellectual order. His varied contribu- 
tions to the SBsthetic uplift of this city cannot be measured. He 
loved art. He wrote some music, did some sketching of landscape, 
presided over the activities of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy and 
of the Albright Art Gallery, wrote the history of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy and contributed to literature his exhaustive, critical 
and discriminating production, entitled: "The Masters and Master- 
pieces of Engraving," published by Harper & Brothers in 1893. 
That is an enduring monument to the great masters of art itself, in 
which their excellencies are brought out. He treats them in a sympa- 
thetic but discriminating manner, so that his review of the various 
schools of engravers and their achievements is illuminating and a 
real contribution to art. His researches extended through the art 
galleries and museimis of Europe and America as appears from the 
text and illufltrations of his great work. It has become one of the 
authoritative reference works for all students of the art. In reading 
it one is led, as Sir Joshua Reynolds cautioned the students of the 
Boyal Academy, 'Ho the admiration of nothing but that which ia 
truly admirable'' in art, so critically has Mr. Chapin elucidated the 
subject. If time permitted, it would be edifying to quote some of 
its passages and glean therefrom some of its ti^easures. His treat* 
ment of historical engravings would be specially interesting. Mr. 
Chapin did not limit his activities to art alone. He was a lawyer hj 
profession. He became a member of the Buffalo Historical Societj 
in 1886 and of its board of managers in 1908, and served continually 
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in that capacity until his death in April, 1917. His colleagues o& 
the board of managers of this Society deplore his loss to this institu- 
tion. In his death art in this city has sustained its greatest loss^ 
since the death of the late Lars G. Sellstedt. 

NOTED CELEBRATION. 

On July 4) 1917, at Rome; New York, this Society participated in 
the centenary of the commencement there of the construction of the 
original Erie Canal. Your president was the presiding officer of that 
celebration; and Hon. George Clinton, also representing this Society,, 
made the principal historical address, which will appear together with 
a fuU report of the exercises, in the Publications of this Society. 

In these rather tumultuous times this Society has pursued itir 
activities, maintained its lecture course and conducted its affairs 
without interruption during the year. 

Mr. Frank H. Severance, its secretary, represented the Society at 
both the State Historical Association and the American Historical 
Association annual meetings. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

During the past year Mr. William G. Justice, former Comptroller 
of the C^ty of Buffalo, who removed from Buffalo and took up hi» 
residence in Florida, resigned from the Board of Managers, and the- 
vacancy was filled by the election of Captain Evan HoUister, now in 
the Federal Military Service of his coomtry. We are sorry to lose 
Comptroller Justice from the Board and from Buffalo, where he is 
universally respected. 

I improve this opportunity to express to my colleagues on the* 
Board of Managers of the Buffalo Historical Society my personal 
appreciation and tender to them my grateful acknowledgments for 
their hearty cooperation in the administration of the Society's affairs 
during the past year. They are also entitled to the gratitude of the- 
members of the Society for their watchful administration of its 
affairs- 

At present the officers and members of the Board of Managers, 
exclusive of the city officials, are the following: Andrew Langdon,. 
Honorary President; Henry W. Hill, President; Charles R. Wilson, 
Vice-President; Frank H. Severance, Secretary-Treasurer; Albert 
H. Briggs, M.D., Lee H. Smith, M.D., John G. Wickser, William A. 
Galpin^ Howard H. Baker, Dr. G. Hunter Bartlett, G. Barrett Rich^ 
Henry W. Sprague. William Y. Warren, Henry R. Howland, (Jeorge 
R. Howard, Loran L. Lewis, Jr., George A. Stringer, Captain Evaxk 
HoUister, Edward F. Hawley and Carlton R. Perrine. 
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THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 



PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 8, 1918. 



Mr. President, Members of the Buffalo Historical Society: 

Despite the distractions, the burdens and losses of the war, this 
Society has not only held its own, during 1917, but has made progress 
in several ways. Numerically, it is stronger than it was a year ago. 
Our losses have been: By death, 16, of whom 12 were residents of 
Buffalo; by resignation, 2; dropped for non-payment of dueS; 4. 
We gained 32 new members, one of them a life member. 

The list of deaths in 1917 is as follows: 

MEMBERSHIP 

J'an. 7 Miss Jeannette Sherman Resident 

Jan. 10 Mrs. Charles Daniels Life 

Har. 18 Dr. Harry Mead Resident 

Mar. 25 Phin M. Miller 

Apr. 7 'VTillis O. Chapin.. ** 

May 10 William A. Brodie, Oeneseo, N. Y Corresponding 

May 11 F. L. A. Cady Resident 

May 11 Dr. Charles B. Knowlton Life 

May 31 Miss Kate E. Crary Resident 

June 24 William H. Samson, New York City Corresponding 

June 25 William A. Joyce Resident 

July 12 Bryant B. Glenny ** 

Aug. 3 Walter D. Greene, M.D " 

Aug. 22 Rev. H. E. Hay den, Wilkes-Barre, Pa Corresponding 

Nov. 28 John G. Cloak Resident 

Dec. 17 Mrs. Nathaniel Brown " 

Dec 29 Edward Hallam Movius, New York City... 



( I 



Of these, Mr. Chapin was an active and valued member of the 
Board of Managers. Mr. William H. Samson, formerly editor of the 
Rochester Post-Express, but in recent years vice-president of the 
Anderson Auction Company of New York City, had long been a 
capable and critical student of Western New York history, and a 
helpful friend of this institution. The Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden, 
who had filled various offices of the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society for a quarter century, with fidelity and ability, 
had often placed our institution under obligation for his courtesy in 
supplying publications for our library. 
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Library. — ^During the year, 569 volumee, including bound pamphlets, 
have been added to the library. As in past years, most of them 
have come by gift or exchange* The purchases have chiefly related 
to New York State and our regional history, with a few reference 
works of gmieral scope. The genealogical section has received but 
few accessions, partly because of their high cost and limited use; 
partly because they usually duplicate similar accessions in the Gros- 
venor Library. There is no need of building up duplicate collec- 
tions of this dass of books in Buffalo. The Public Library, the 
Grosvenor and the Historical Society are undertaking, in some 
measure, not to duplicate each other's collections; but as yet this 
reasonable and economic ideal is but imperfectly lived up to. 

An especial effort is being made to collect for the library books 
and pamphlets printed and published in Buffalo. This explains why 
some of our purchases are not historical in character. It is deemed 
desirable, however, to collect and preserve Buffalo-made books. This 
city is not and never has been, notable as a publishing center. For 
more than a century, however, its presses have been turning out books, 
occasionally books of wide note. The Secretary's purpose is, when 
the field has been as thoroughly gleaned as possible, to print an anno- 
tated list of Buffalo-printed books, thus making a historical record 
of Buffalo books corresponding with the bibliography of the periodical 
press of Buffalo, published by this Society in 1915. 

A few manuscripts of local interest have been bought at auction 
sales; but the most notable accession for the year in this depart- 
ment came from Mr. Henry R. Howland, who has given to the' 
Society a valuable collection of the papers of John Porteous, relat- 
ing to trade in New York and Canada and throughout the region 
of the Great Lakes, in the last half of the Eighteenth Century. Mr. 
Howland has also given us a quantity of valuable notes and unpub- 
lished studies written by himself, relating to the same period. It 
is the ardent desire of your secretary to utilize this valuable material 
in a volimie which shall relate the operations of the British in our 
region, during the period of their control, from 1760 to 1796, thus 
supplementing and continuing the history of this region from the 
period treated of in ''An Old Frontier of France." All that lacks 
is time to prosecute the necessary study. 

During the year the annual grant of $100, which for a number 
of years has been received from the State, has been cut off, the 
appropriation for the present being withheld from reference libraries. 

One other point relating to our library is merely a repetition of 
what I have said in years past: Our shelves are too crowded for 
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ea&venient use or proper dassificatioii. Apparentlj we must eut 
down on the number of newspaper files to be bound or preserved, for 
laek of storage room. The only satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
will be the enlargement of the building. 

About 50 dupHeate volumes of old newspapers have been turned 
over, on exchange account^ to the Grosvenor Library. 

During the year, estimates were obtained for building additional 
stacks in the newspaper room; but the cost was such that it seemed 
advisable to postpone this work. It is hoped we can go ahead with 
it this year. 

Puhlicaiions. — ^During the year a two-volume work, entitled ''An 
Old Frontier of France, ' ' by Frank H. Severance, has been completed 
and published for the Society by Messrs. Dodd, Mead ft Co., New 
York. The work constitutes volumes XX and XXI, in the Publica- 
tions Series of this Society. Volume XXII, now in press, will be 
issued early in the present year. Its leading feature will be a his- 
tory of the University of Buffalo, by Mr. Julian Park. 

There is also in preparation, in conjunction with Hamilton College, 
a volume to be devoted to the journals and letters of Samuel Kirk- 
land, missionary to the Senecas and Oneidas, Government agent and 
interpreter, and founder of Hamilton College. For many years this 
Society has owned manuscript copies of two of his early unpublished 
journals, giving accounts of his experiences in Western New York 
in 1765 and 1788. An introductory biographical sketch of Mr. Kirk- 
land is now in preparation by Mr. Joseph A. Ibbotson, librarian of 
Hamilton College. • 

Your president and secretary have been consulted by gentlemen 
who were prominently connected with the Pan-American Exposition, 
as to whether the Historical Society can take over an unfinished his- 
tory of the exposition, in part written by Mr. Edwin Fleming, carry 
it to completion and give it suitable publication. Inquiries are now 
being made as to the probable cost and other conditions of such an 
undertaking. 

Muteum, — ^For the first time in the history of this institution, some 
of our possessions have been arranged in adequate up-to-date show' 
cases. Six glass and bronze cases of the Library Bureau standard 
type, have been placed in the entrance halL They contain weapons. 
Oriental objects, and relics of early days; are dust-tight and satis- 
factory. 

Equally useful are double wing-frames, added to the gallery, for 
exhibition of pictures, maps, cards, flags and other flat objects. Some 
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of these are used as bulletin boards for various posters, maps, etc., 
relating to the present war. 

An exhibition of Army^and Navy recruiting posters, and of Bed 
Cross posters, was an interesting feature during the autumn. The 
flags of the allied nations in the war will soon be flown in the 
central court. 

Many interesting and valuable gifts have been received. A plaster 
bust of Gen. Qrant, the work of the late Mr. F. W. Humble, a former 
architect of Buffalo, was presented hy Mrs. Humble. A bust of 
Noah Webster the lexicographer, was presented by his grandson, Mr. 
Bobert Webster Day. A plaster bust of William H. Seward was given 
by Mrs. Harriet Qibbard. 

Among portraits of former citizens of Buffalo received during the 
year, are: Mrs. Susan Cook Claraluna, a teacher in School 14, prior 
to 1860; and Hon. John B. Sackett; also, an album of charter mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Club, presented by the Club; and an album of 
former members of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 
the gift of Mrs. Frederick J. Sfaepard. 

The beautiful oil painting of Niagara, entitled ''The Cave of the 
Winds," painted by a former well-known Buffalonian, Mr. Beginald 
C. Coxe, which has hung in the museum for some years, has remained 
the property of the artist. It has recently been purchased from 
him by Mrs. Charles Cary, Mrs. Dexter P. Bumsey and Mrs. Ansley 
Wilcox of this city, and by them presented to the Buffalo Historical 
Society. It is one of our most admired and most valued possessions. 

Another gift of much distinction is received from Mrs. William D. 
Walker, who has presented to the institution the Oxford Divinity 
robe, University degree hoods and caps of her late husband. Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Western New York; together with his 
Episcopal rings, seals and cross; and a number of articles^ souvenirs 
of this diocese or of his earlier work as Bishop of North Dakota. A 
special case is to be provided for these articles. 

Of exceptional historic interest is the gift of string wampum, 
and of a wampum belt. The former was given by the Seneca nation 
to Col. James Wadsworth, for services in connection with the Treaty 
of 1797. The latter was received by the Holland Land Company from 
the Tuscaroras with their petition for an additional square mile of 
land. Both have for many years been in the keeping of Messrs. Van 
Eeghen ft Co., Amsterdam, and during the past smnmer were pre- 
sented by them to this institution. 

The gift came about through the good offices of Mr. Paul D. Evans, 
who after studying the Holland Land Co. papers in the keeping of 
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this Society, continued his studies in Holland, and interested the bouse 
of Van Eeghen in the Bu£Falo institution. 

From Mrs. Charles CoUord was received an interesting sedan chair, 
said to have been used in Japan. Mr. George Alfred Stringer baa- 
given ns a silver cup presented to the latie Judge Jesse Walker when 
a joung man, as a prize for a poem submitted in competition at the 
opening of the Buffalo Theater, June 22, 1835. Among numerous 
articles from the estate of the late John Cronin is a small United 
States flag vouched for as having been flown by Admiral Farragut 
at the Battle of Mobile Bay. Mrs. E. B. Pomares has given us the 
dress sword of Lt. LaBue Beeves, U. S. Bevenue Gutter Service. Prom 
Mr. George A. Stringer is received the sword of Capt. Wilson H. 
Gray, O. B., 116th N. Y. Volunteers, serving in the Civil War. The 
first pair of button-hole scissors, made by the inventor Charles W» 
Amidon in 1838, have been received from his son, Charles W. Amidon. 
Mr. D. M. Silver has added numerous articles of value to the collec- 
tion of Indian articles, presented by him to the Society. From many 
friends have come many articles, a complete record of which is kept.^ 

Building. — The museum has had a thorough cleaning, the lecture 
room received needed repairs and painting^ considerable painting and 
plastering was done in the basement, and the plumbing and fixtures 
in the women's toilet-room on the main floor were renewed. Natural 
gas has been piped into the boiler-room, merely for the convenience 
of having hot water during the summer when the engine is not run. 
Several hundred electric lights have been renewed. The property as 
a whole is in good condition, thanks largely to the watchfulness of 
Mr. Jones, our engineer. 

Entertainments, — The usual course of lectures and other enter- 
tainments has been provided for our members and their friraids. A 
' ' Balopticon " lantern, which uses the house current of electricity, 
has been bought and used with satisfaction. The following entertain- 
mentfi have been given during 1917: 

Jan. 16 *'The Mountain People of Kentucky," with illustrative 

music on mountaineers' instruments. .Miss Ethel de Long 
Feb. 12 ** Lincoln's Message to the present Generatioil, " 

Mon, James SMivan 

**The Lincoln Birthday Association and its Founder," 

Mr. Frank L, Danforih 

Songs Mrs, Winifred McConkey 

Accompanist Miss Mary Howard 

Feb. 20 Illustrated lecture: "Methods and Appliances of 

Modem Warfare" Mr, Frank W, Skinner 
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Mar. 13 Illastrated lecture: ''Joan of Arc, the Maid of 

Orleans " , Bev. Arthur J. Francis 

Mar. 27 Illastrated lecture: ''An Old Frontier of France" 

Mr. Frank H. Severance 

Nov. 6 Illustrated lecture: "Colonies Old and New" 

Mr. Arthur Stanley Biggs 

Nov. 20 Illustrated lecture : ' ' Scenic and Historic Preservation 

in New York State Mr. Edward Hagaman Hall 

Dec. 4 Illustrated lecture: "India and the War" 

Bustom Rustomjee 

Dec. 11 Musicale. Soloists: Mrs. Agnese Preston Storck, Miss 

Mabel Driver, Mr. Frank A. Watkins. Accompanist, 

Mr. B. Lean Trick. 
Talk on the life and compositions of Stephen C 

Foster Mr, Frank H. Severance 

On February 27thy a literary and musical entertainment was given 
at the Historical Building, for The Scribblers and their guests. The 
annual commencement of North Park School (No. 21) was held in the 
Central Court, June 23d. As usual, a large number of classes from 
the public and parochial schools of the city have been entertained in 
the museum. 

Varied activities. — This Society was represented by its president 
and the Hon. George Clinton at the centenary celebration of the 
Erie Canal^ at Bome, July 4th; and by its secretary at the annual 
meeting, American Association of Museums, in New York and 
Brooklyn, May 21sti to 25th; at the organization of a federation of 
historical societies of Western New York (styled "The Genesee 
Country")^ at Canandaigua, June 29th; at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Historical Association, in New York City, October 
2d, 3d and 4th; and at the annual meeting, American Historical 
Association, held in Philadelphia. December 27th. 28th and 29th. 

As has been his custom for some years, the secretary has given 
numerous historical talks and illustrated lectures before various clubs, 
schools and other bodies. In March, a course of four lectures was 
given for the Arts Department, University of Buffalo. This work is 
done, not merely to oblige the organizations which solicit the service, 
but with a view to making the Historical Society more widely known, 
and to extend the field of its usefulness. 

At the annual meeting of the Museums Association, in May, the 
publication was undertaken of a monthly paper styled Museum News 
Letter. It is a four-page paper for the information and help of 
museum workers, and its news items are presented under the three 
headings of Science, Art and History. The department of History 
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was confided to your secretary, and has been conducted by him during 
the year. 

In submitting these notes on the various activities of his office 
for the past year the secretary would call attention to the constantly 
increasing field of work open to this institution. 

While war conditions naay make some curtailm^it and economies 
advisable, there will always be much for the Buffalo Historical Society 
to accomplish in this community. With a view to doing as much as 
possible, in the most efficient way, he urges that steps be taken which 
will enable him to devote more time to historical research, writing and 
editing — the field in which he is best qualified to serve the Society; 
placing the superintendence of the building, especially for museum 
care, development and instruction, in more capable hands, which shall 
carry on the work, with intelligent zeal and fidelity. Never in our 
long history were the opportunities for useful progress more evident, 
or insistent, than at this hour. 

Frank H. Seyiranoe, 

Secretary. 

Messrs. Henry W. Hill, Henry B. Howland, George B. Howard, 
Oharles B. Wilson and Captain Evan Hollister were reelected members 
of the Board of Managers for the term ending 1922. 

At the annual election, January 10, 1918, the ofllcers of 1917 were 
all reelected for the ensuing year. 



.'•. 



PRANK M. HOLLISTKR 
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IN MEMORIAM 

Besoltttions Adopted by the Board of Managers. 
FBANK M. HOLLISTBB. 

In the death of Frank M. Hollister, Januaiy 23, 1916, the Buifalo 
Histiorieal Soeiety has lost a member who was active in its manage- 
ment, interested in the welfare of the institution, and held in high 
'esteem and affection by his associates. 

Mr. Hollister had been a member of this Society since 1894, and 
had served continuously on its Board of Managers since December, 
1911, when he was nominated by Mr. Henry A. Bichmond, to fill a 
vacancy. Many of us can recall the general expression of pleasure 
which greeted his election to the Board — a pleasure and satisfaction 
that increased and deepened throughout his four years of service. 

He was faithful in attendance, and gave efficient and willing help. 
He contributed most acceptably to the Publications of the Society. 
On the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Society, May 20, 1912, Mr. Hollister made the address at the unveil- 
ing of the tablet in memory of President Filfanore. It was an able 
.and happy address. In the felicitous style which was characteristic 
of Mr. Hollister 's writings he clearly and justly estimated President 
Fillmore's life and character, and the woiiL of his Administration. 
On a subsequent occasion, he favored our members and friends with 
his illustrated reminiscences of notable Buifalonians of earlier days, 
giving the Society one of the most enjoyable and thoroughly-appre- 
^ciated entertainments in its history. 

Mr. Hollister was one of the representatives of this Society who 
shared in the work of the Buffalo Educational Union^ of which he 
was the first and only president. 

A man whose activities were a worthy service to the community, 
Mr. Hollister made many friends by his sincere, genial, lovable 
•character. His associates in this Board, deeply lamenting his loss, 
hold fast the pleasant memory of so fine a life. We respectfully 
extend to his family this assurance of our deep sympathy. 

hsnet b. howland, 
Andrew Lanqdon, 
Frank H. Severance, 

Committee, 
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WILLIS O. CHAPIN. 

Again this Board mourns the loss of one of its members, Mr. 
Willis O. Ghapin, whose death on April 7, 1917, deprives us of a true 
friend and esteemed associate. 

Mr. Ghapin became a member of the Buifalo Historical Societj 
in 1886. For more than 30 years he had been interested in its 
welfare. On January 14, 1908, he was elected a member of the 
Board of Managers, and in that capacity, for the past nine years, 
he shared in its counsels, and as opportunity arose, gave help and 
advice^ especially in matters of art, in which his studies and tastes 
well qualified him. 

When, a few years since, the purchase of a considerable collection 
of rare and early engravings of Niagara FaUs was under consideration 
by this Board, it was to Mr. Chapin that we turned for expert 
advice. T^th others, he selected the pictures which now make up a 
unique and valuable collection and which we shaU always associate 
with his memory. 

He had served as president of our sister institution, the Fine Arts 
Academy, and through him the association and cooperation of the 
two institutions were strengthened. He gave to us of his time and 
talent freely and with zeal. 

We deeply mourn his absence from our Board, and with a wide 
circle of friends lament the passing of so esteemed an associate, so 
worthy a citizen. 

Besolved, That this Minute of our appreciation be entered in the 
records of the Buffalo HiBtorical Society, and that a copy of it, with 
an assurance of our profound sympathy, be sent to the bereaved 
family. 

Frank H. Sevekanck, 

Secretofy, 



W1I.L1S O. CHAPIN 
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HisTOBiG Wampum. — ^A gift of exceptional intereet, received bj the 
Buffalo Historical Societj in 1917, came from Messrs. Van Eeghen 
A Co., Amsterdam, Holland. The donors, who are successors to the 
interests of the Holland Land Co., presented to this Societj a £ne 
wampum belt which was given to the Holland Land Company by 
the Tuscaroras in 1799; and also some string wampum given by the 
Seneca Nation to Colonel James Wadsworth in grateful recognition 

« 

of service rendered in connection with the Treaty of 1797. Explain- 
ing the latter gift is a note in Dutch by the Holland Land Company 's 
agent, of which the following is a translation: 

This skein given September 15, 1797, by Sachems of the Seneca 
Nation of Indians to Colonel J. Wadsworth, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America to superintend the treaty 
between the Seneca Nation and Robert Morris. By this treaty the 
Seneoas have given up their territory called the Genesee Country. 
On the occasion of which treaty this skein has been given in sign of 
friendship, and conformably to Lidian usage. 

Col. Wadsworth has very obligingly made me a gift of this proof 
of the good will of the Seneca tribe. 

Theoph. Cazinove. 

New York, October 2, 1797. 

The following letters were also received through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Van Eeghen & Co. 

Philadelphia, 27th Jany. 1799. 

Deab Sir: — A few days before I left home the principal chiefs 
of the Tuscarora nation came to me with an earnest request that I 
would petition the Holland company that their reservation might be 
enlarged and at the same time presented a large belt of wampimi as 
a token of their earnest desire. 

The Tuscaroras state that Mr. EUicot sent a party of surveyors 
to run oif their reservation (vis.) one mile square presented to them 
by the Holland company and also one mile square granted by the 
Seneca nation. The surveyors began at the westermost part of their 
town and run a course east, and the two miles aforesaid did not 
include the whole of their houses and farms. (The number left out 
are the red marks on the small piece of paper inclosed which they gave 
to me.) The Tuscaroras made a very sensible speech on this sub- 
ject — That they found the tract allotted to them was not sufficient 
to afford them a living, that they had many children among them 
which they were teaching to work in the manner that white people 
do, as they foimd they could not have recourse to any other method 
A without a larger quantity of land they must soon leave their poor 
<^dTen in a miserable condition. They say they have always been 
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a peaceable people, that when other nations were at war with the 
United States, they were peaceable, that if they had been of a bad 
disposition they might have joined the hostile Indians, as they had 
no land then that they could call their own and could have 
quitted their country; but they say thay have chosen the place 
where they now live, having been driven quite from North Carolina 
and they beg their seats may be made so long as to yield them a 
living and their children after th«n. The principal chiefs of the 
Seneca nation were present at this talk and were much interested in 
the same, and told me that the Holland Land company might rest 
assured that if she would grant one more square mile to the Tub- 
caroras they would grant another on their part, making two square 
miles to be added to the two they had before. 

I can add for my own opinion that I think the Tuscaroras as 
much deserving as any Indians, from their peaceable dispositiona 
and their habit of industry which they appear desirous to promote; 
I believe Sir would you have seen them in their concern, the anxious 
feeling for their children and their own accommodation, would led 
you at once to have granted their request. I have thoug)it it would 
not be improper to give you this statement in writing that you might 
be enabled better to imderstand the business. 

Dear Sir, I have the honor to be with perfect esteem 

Your obedient Servant, 

ISBASL Chapin. 
The. Cazenove, Agent of the Holland Land Company. 



Philadelphia, 31 Jany., 1799. 

Capt. ISRAXL Ohapik, 

Agent of the U. 8. for Indian Affairs. 

Sir — I have received your letter of the 27th Inst, and also the belt 
of wampom [sic] presented by the chiefs of the Tuscaroras nation to 
the Holland land company as a token of their earnest desire to have 
their reservation of land extended so as to comprehend one mile 
square [more] of land than the one mile square already granted to 
them, stating for reason of their request that a quantity of their 
wigwams have not been included in the land lately laid out for their 
use and that the tract allotted to them is not sufficient to afford them 
a living, the cultivation of the land being the only ressource they can 
recurr to. 

Being only the Agent of the Holland Land company I can act 
only according to my instructions, and as those instructions contain 
no power to make a donation of land, I must request you to state to 
the chiefs of the Tuscaroras nation that their representation shall 
immediately be forwarded to Holland; but that from the knowledge 
I have of the HollM L. compos generosity and good wishes towards 
the Indian tribes I have every reason to expect a favorable answer, 
and that Mr. Paul Busti who will succeed me in the comp 'y 's Agener 
will receive the proper instructions to grant to the Tuscaroras nation 
one mile square of land annexed to the one mile square alreadj 
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granted, and upon the same clauses ft conditions. In the meantime 
Mr. J. EUicot shall be directed to lay out that new mile square of 
land in a manner conyenient for both parties, in order that everything 
may be settled and ready when the expected authorization shaU 
arrive. 

I am with great regard 

Your most obedient humble Servant 

Theop. Cazenove. 



A Fort Niagara Date Established. — Thanks to the patriotic 
spirit and energy of the Daughters of the War of 1812, the old mess- 
house at Fort Niagara has been marked with a suitable tablet. The 
exact date of surrender of this fort by the British to the Americans 
having been in doubt, search was made in the Dominion archives 
which resulted in the discovery of the following letter, which may 
be accepted a^ conclusive: 

Fort George, 23d May, 1815. 

Sir: — I have the honor to report to you that in obedience to the 
Orders and Instructions contained in your letter of the 16th Inst, 
the Fort of Niagara has been given up to the Troops of the United 
States yesterday at 11 o'clock a. m. The detachment that took 
possession of it consisted of about sixty men of the Artillery Corps 
imder the Command of a Captain. 

I have the honor to be Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant 

L. DE Watteville, 

M. Oenl 
Lt.'General Sir George Murray, K. B. 

Case of Captain Leonard. — Captain Nathaniel Leonard 's abandon- 
ment of Fort Niagara to the British, in December, 1813, is matter of 
familiar record. The following original document, ordering his arrest 
six months later, lately came into the possession of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society: 

Adj.-G'n's Oppice, Lefi-Div'n, 
BUPPALOE, 30th June, 1814. 

Sir — ^By an order from the Adjutant & Inspector General's ofl^e. 
Captain Nathan 1 Leonard, of the Artillery, has been retained on 
the rolls of the army. 

On your arrival at Lima, from whence Captain Leonard reports, 
you will detach a subaltern and a suiBcient escort, with orders to 
find Capt. Leonard, deliver the enclosed, and bring him under guard 
to the Head Quarters of the Offtcer commanding this Division. 
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By order of Major General Brown. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, jour Tery obt. servt., 

C. K. Gardneb, 

Adj, Gen. 
Captain 8. D. Harris, Light Dragoons— on the march. 



Letter or Salmon P. Chase. — Among manuscripts recently 
acquired by the Buifalo Historical Society is the following interesting 
letter from Salmon P. Chase, afterwards Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Lincoln. It has not been ascertained to whom this 
letter was written, further than that he was editor of a paper in 
New England. 

Buffalo, July 29, 1851. 

My Dear Sir — ^Your letter of the Ist July was forwarded to mc 
from Cincinnati, and my answer has been delayed by my joumeyings 
through the country with a sick wife which has left me very little 
leisure to write. I am glad to be able to say that I think Mrs. 
Chase's health is somewhat improved, though the nature of her 
disease — an aifection of the lungs — does not admit of relief from 
painful apprehension so long as any unfavorable symptoms remain 
unsubdued. 

I have seen but one number of your paper since I left home; and 
that was in the hands of John Van Buren in New York some three 
weeks ago, or less. I was glad to hear Van Buren speak very well 
of it, though sorry to find him unprepared to act in accordance with 
your recommendations. I am well satisfied that if the New York 
Democracy had formed no alliance with the Hunkers at the expense 
of their principles but had maintained their positions with boldness 
ft decision as a democracy, which would make no compromise with 
slavery they would at this moment have held the control of the Empire 
State and would have been the nucleus of the living Democracy of 
the Union. At present everything is mixed up. The Whigs, many 
of them, anticipate a new secession by the Silver Greys and the 
promulgation by the Whig Convention of a Distinct Antislavery Plat- 
form. Doing this, these Whigs expect, with some reason, the aid 
of many antislavery democrats in the election of their ticket. On 
the other hand if they adopt a halfway ground, like that of the Ohio 
Whig Convention, and the Silvers do not succeed they expect to 
triumph through their own union and the divisions among the 
democrats. Of the Democrats, the Barnburners* policy is to give 
the whole antislavery and proslavery struggle the go-by and confine 
themselves wholly to state politics. The Hunkers on the other 
hand, will probably ask for an endorsement of the Compromise 
measures. They will probably fail in obtaining this, and possibly 
some general resolution may pass condemning the policy of the 
Administration in a lump. If so, the Hunkers may secede. At any 
rate they will support the ticket coldly. On the other hand many 
antislavery democrats, disgusted by the abandonment of their posi* 
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tions by the barnburners will not vote at all, in the absence of an 
independent democzatic org^anization. On the whole it seems to me 
likelj that the Whigs will carry this State next fall; a result which 
might have been avoided, by a bolder adhesion to thebr positions by 
the barnburners. 

I regret exceedingly to read your observations upon the state of 
things in Massachusetts. I hope it may not be so bad as you think. 
The address of the Demc. Executive Committee is certaiiUy a very 
remarkable document when the antecedents of some of the members 
is considered. I cannot believe, however, that it reflects the true 
sentiments of the Massachusetts Democracy. Will not the friends 
of freedom and manhood among the democrats bestir themselves to 
place in the Convention men who will put a veto upon all compromise 
platforms and resolutions f Failing in that — as I hope they may 
not — will they not rally promptly and decidedly upon the platform 
of independent democrat^ f 

Have you noticed the proceedings of the Iowa Convention! What 
do you think of themf To me that Convention seems to have moved 
in the right direction. Their resolutions breathe the right spirit. 
They call themselves the Independent Democracy. I would prefer 
Democracy without affix or prefix; but the designation employed 
will do to distinguish the Democracy which will not bow to the Slave 
Power from the National Democracy which will — ^which bases its 
whole title to the name National upon submission to purchase the 
cooperation of the Slave Power. 

In Ohio I do not know what precise course will be adopted. I 
have heard nothing from the State except through the newspapers 
of other states upon the subject of politics for some weeks. I 
expect to be at home this week and to be better advised. 

The action of the Bavenna Convention was not what I hoped for, 
still there was progress made and in the right direction. I cannot 
agree in the view of Mr. Adams that the Free Soil Party will become 
the Chief Antagonist in the place of the Whig Party of the National 
Democracy. As a mere Free Soil organization it cannot exist much 
longer, in my judgment. I for one never dreamed of building up 
at Buffalo a mere Free Soil party; I hoped and supposed that a 
platform of democratic principles would be occupied by a democratic 
party, with sufficient breadth of scope to take into regard all the 
great interests and obligations of the country. That there were 
many who took a narrower view time has disclosed. Time has not 
yet disclosed what the result of a narrower policy will be. 

A State convention of the Free Democracy has been called to 
assemble on the 21st of next month. In the meantime, the Whig 
and Old Line Democratic conventions will have aseeml^led and made 
their nominations and adopted their platforms. The Whig party 
has already done so. Its platform is not satisfactory to earnest 
men; nor do I think that their ticket — ^though the names of several 
strong men are on it — can be regarded as a strong one. 

The Demo. Conv. (old line) will meet next week. What its action 
will be remains to be seen. My impression is that it will take no 
new ground upon the slavery question and that it will nominate a 
ticket not unacceptable upon the whole to the Democrats with whom 
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I agree. There may be an attempt to procure the endorsement of 
the Gompromifle Measures, but if made I think it must fail. If such 
should be the course taken by the Old Line Democratic Convention 
my impression is that the Free Democratic OouTention ought to 
pass resolutions putting the same construction on the existing slavery 
resolutions which the Toledo €k)nvention adopted, and ratify the 
ticket at least by adopting all nominations not positively objection- 
able. 

I shall be glad to hear from you as often as you can find time to 
write, without encroaching on that allotted to more importtot duties. 
I should be particularly pleased to hear of the increasing circulation 
of your paper. I suppose you have no thought of a daily! In a 
former letter you said something about selling out and removing to 
Ohio. We have had some further talk of a newspaper at Columbus. 
When I left the State the proprietor of the Mt. Vernon Times was 
thinking of removing his paper to that place. It in possible that 
should he do so a place might be found for you, if you could find 
one to fill your place, which I hardly think possible in Massachusetts. 

Do you see much of Mr. Sumner f I have heard very little from 
him since his election. 

Yours very cordially, 

S. P. Chase. 
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Volume Twenty-two. — ^With the present issue the Publications 
Series of the Buffalo Historical Society attains the respectable pro- 
portions of twenty-two volumes, of which the present editor is 
responsible for nineteen. Whatever their merit, or usefulness as a 
repository of regional history, it is but natural that he should view 
them with some favor, cherishing the belief that through them some 
real service has been performed not only for the present but for 
coming generations, l^he high standard set by the editor and com- 
piler of volumes One and Two — ^the Bev. Albert Bigelow — still serves 
as a mark for emulation. In a monetary way those first two volumes 
are becoming more and more valuable, for they are in demand, but 
hard to find. Some of the later issues, especially volume XV I, ' ' The 
Pieture Book of Earlier Buffalo," are already scar<!e. The series to 
date is by long odds the most valuable collection of material relating 
to the history of Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier, in existence, 
and its cash value is not over-stated at one hundred dollars. 

A Tbibuts. — The papers in this volume are of varied character; 
but the principal group, including Mr. Julian Park's valtmble '^ His- 
tory of the University of Buffalo," Mrs. Frederick J. Shepard's 
historical sketch of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 
and the tributes of Dr. Charles G. Stockton and Mr. Adelbert Moot 
respectively to the memory of Dr. Boswell Park and Dr. Ernest 
Wende, all relate to the history of education in Buffalo, or to the 
life work of men devoted to the upbuilding of the University. The 
Chancellor of the University, Mr. Charles P. Norton, was to have 
been one of the speakers at the Park and Wende memorial meeting 
held by the Historical Society on the evening of April 18, 1916. 
Unable to share in the programme, the Chancellor sent to the Secre- 
tary a notO; containing the following fine appreeiation of Dr. Park 
and his work: 

It is not so many years ago that it became apparent to men of 
first-rate intelligence that the conditions of life and of thought of 
the present time had changed from anything that men had pre^ously 
known. I think Dr. Park, as a scientific man of first-rate intelligence, 
knew and felt deeply this impulse of his day. My belief is t^ he 
sought to apply to Buffalo through the University of Buffalo the 
basic principles of the intellectual advance of the latter half of the 
IHneteenth Century. He, with a few other men of intellectual impulse 
and vision, instituted the propaganda of the University movement as 
the best agent for putting his chosen city in touch with and abreast of 
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the unseen and vaguely understood laws that were carrTing onward 
and upward humanity ia his own generation. 

At all events, some time in the later '80 's, or early '90 's, he, with 
a few others, began to try to adapt newly discovered knowledge to 
the needs of the neighborhood of BufiFalo. He instituted depart- 
ments of pedagogy and veterinary surgery in the University, and 
sought to centralise and organize the departments of the University 
already existing. These departments of pedagogy and veterinary 
surgery failing, he, with others, took up the bolder and grander 
project of the creation of the Department of Arts and Sciences. To 
most BufiFalo men, the large capital needed for this project branded 
it as impracticable. It has been an incalculable boon to BuflTalo 
that the University of BufiFalo i>ossessed a leader of Dr. Park's 
undaunted courage, who both by his commanding personality pre- 
vented the cold business common-sense of that day from rendering 
this scheme abortive; and by his sagacity foresaw that BufiFalo *8 
manifest destiny was toward a commercial prosperity which would 
put the means for the accomplishment of such a department within 
reach of its citizens. Others foresaw the benefits of the scheme, 
but considered it impossible. He, with a few others, alone foresaw 
that it was not only desirable but possible. 

Of his twenty years' labor toward its accomplishment I say noth- 
ing. All men know it. This man performed many great works in 
his career, but to me the greatest was his instant response to his 
tmderstanding of the best impulse of his day, and his unswerving, 
tmtiring, and undaunted labor to achieve its benefits for his friends, 
his neighbors, and his fellow citizens. 



A BuTPALO Peer's Tbibuti. — Not the least valuable feature of 
this volume is Mrs. Frederick J. Bhepard's historical record of the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union, an institution which 
served well its purpose for many years, the story of which in its 
last chapter merges into that of the University of BufiFalo. A genera- 
tion ago, when the Union's work begun, a beloved teacher and poet 
of Buffalo was Miss Mary A. Bipley. The following lines, written by 
her, and printed on a souvenir for the opening exercises, October 30, 
1886, may be recalled and preserved here: 

As a brave oak in meadow green, 
Through many a lingering summer stands, 
Wrought on by Nature's myriad hands, 
'Till far abroad its pride is seen ; 

And wins its strength from beating storm. 
And all its veins with sweetness fiUls, 
And drinks its life from hidden rills, 
And slowly builds a noble form ; 
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And spieadB a shade for noon-tide rest. 
And Idndlj eheen the panting beast, 
Inyiting to the dewy feast; 
And comforting each humble guest ; 

So grand) a human purpose grows — 
It l^ts itself bj slow degrees, 
'Till suddenly the watcher sees 
How gracious, how divine it s^ows. 

Oh friends, 70U read my meaning clear 1 
No word is worth before strong deeds, 
That serve and succor human needs — 
And yet I greet you freely here; 

And bring my little meed of praise — 
A daisy snatched beside the way. 
Unfit to deck so proud a day — 
A weed to mingle with your bays. 



A Unique Canal Bouyxnir. — This volume contains a report of the 
participation of the Buffalo Historical Society in the exercises at 
Bome, N. Y., July 4, 1917, commemorative of the first construction 
work on the Erie Canal, one hundred years before, at Bome. One 
interesting incident of the celebration was the exhibition of the 
original model according to which the first boats on the canal were 
built. The model, which is 35 inches long, made of cedar, and finely 
put together, was brought from England in 1817 by Canvass White, 
and remained in his family for fifty years. It then passed into the 
family of his kinsman, William C. White of Whitesboro, who pre- 
sented it to the Buffalo Historical Society. President Hill carried 
it down to Bome, carefully wrapped — for it is very fragile — under 
his arm, and brought it back in the same manner. 

Niagara Ship Canal Schemes. — Hon. Henry W. Hill has per- 
formed a notable service in writing the "Historical Sketch of 
Niagara Ship Canal Projects,'' which appears in this volume. It is 
a phase pf local history, of wide interest, which has not hitherto been 
adequately presented. One note, relevant to the subject, may be 
here appended. 

In 1840 the matter of a Niagara Ship Canal was brought to the 
attention of Congress through resolutions introduced by Mr. Duer 
of Oswego, authorizing the Federal Government to construct such 
a canal around Niagara Falls. In the debate which followed, the 
proposition was vigorously and successfully opposed by Mr. Hawley 
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of BttflFalo. He cit«d the instance of the Welland eanal, alleging^ 
that since its construction it had not been able to paj two per cent, 
on the construction cost. He further urged that a Niagara Ship 
Canal would injure the commercial interests of New York State; 
that it would be of no value in a war emergency; and that it would 
80 draw away traf^c from the Erie Canal as to ruin that great thor- 
oughfare. Mr. Hawley took the ground that it having become the 
established policy of the State to promote and develop the interests 
of the rural communities by means of the facilities of the Erie 
Canal, it would be a radical mistake to construct another canal whose 
only operation would be to nullify that policy. Mr. Hawley's speech 
on the subject is reported at considerable length in the Buffalo Cam- 
mercidl Advertiser and Journal of February 25, 1840. 



The TuscABoaAS. — One paper in this volume dealing with the 
Tuscaroras is chiefly an attempt to trace their migrations down to 
the time of their settlement in Western New York. It- throws no new 
light on those distant years when they were said to belong to the 
Iroquois Confederacy, before they wandered into the South-land. 
There are no records of that early time — iiothing but myth and 
l^;end, which weigh but little with the student who seeks facts. 

The historian Schoolcraft has preserved a tradition to the effect 
that the Tuscaroras began their existence as an organized people, in 
the vicinity of Oswego Falls; that they migrated thence to Lake 
Erie, then to the Mississippi; a part of them crossed the great 
river and became the enemies of those who remained on the eastern 
bank, and were finally lost and forgotten. He further records: 

Terenyawagon, the Holder of the Heavens, who was the patron 
of the home bands, did not fail, in this crisis, to direct their way 
also. After giving them practical iQstmctions in war and hunting, 
he guided th^r footsteps in their joum^s, south and east, until they 
had crossed the Alleghenies and reached the shores of the sea, on the 
coasts of what are now called the Carolinas. They were directed to 
Hx their residence on the banks of the Cautano, that is, ''a pine in 
the water," now called Neuse river, in North Carolina- By this time 
their language was altered, but not so much but that they eould 
understand each other. Here Terenyawagon left them to hunt« 
increase and prosper, whilst he returned to form the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. 1 

Excellent as is our authority, this is obviously not history, but 
tradition. History picks up the Tuscaroras exactly where tradition 
leaves them. They were living on the Neuse and the Taw, the 



1. ''Ceniui of the Iroquois," 04 (1845). See alio Elias Johnson's "Leg«Qds» 
Traditioni and Lawa of the Iroqnols, or Six Nations, and History of the Tus^ora 
Indiana," Lockport, N. T., 1881. 
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Boanoke, the Pamlico and the Trent— « goodly land, between the 
monntains and the sea. Because it was good, white settlers pressed 
inrto it. When we first have authentic record of the Tnscaroras, they 
appear as an aggressive^ warlike folk — as though they had carried 
south some of the qualities that made the Mohawks and Senecas 
feared in the North. They had been at war with other tribes in 
the region — Catawbas and Cherokees; and seem to have had rather 
the best of it. Later, when they came into conflict with the whites, 
they found a foe of different mettle. 

We find no authentic record of the Tuscaroras earlier than 1708, 
at which date they dwelt, in several villages, in the region above indi- 
cated. The story of their return to the North is set forth in this 
volume; but the story of their original exodus from New York 
State probably can never be told. 



Bapid Tkansit in Buitalo. — During the past year there has been 
general and endless discussion and criticism regarding the means of 
transportation provided for the citizens of Buffalo within their own 
city. An early stage in the development of the system which we 
now enjoy (t) is amusingly recalled by the following item from the 
Buffalo Commercial Adwriiier of June 23, 1835, where it bore the 
heading : ' * Westward the Omnibus doth take its way ' ' : 

We this morning had the pleasure of witnessing the introduction 
among the numerous vehicles which throng our streets, of that very 
useful public accommodation — ^the Onmibus. The Atlantic eities have 
long enjoyed the facilities afforded by these conveniences, but this is 
the first attempt, we believe, to establish them west of New York. 
For this improvement we are indebted to our enterprising eitisen, 
Benjamin Bathbun, whose tireless efforts for the advancemc^ of our 
city interests, are so widely known and so highly valued. He has 
ordered three of these vehicles built in New York, one of which has 
arrived, and was this morning put in operation. It is a handsome 
and well-constructed carriage, and capable of containing about 16 
persons, sitting vis-a-vis, and has a very equable and easy motion, 
which renders it a pleasant as well as useful conveyance. It is 
aptly named the "Experiment" and is drawn by four beautiful 
dark greys — running at present from the foot of Main street to the 
Eagle Tavern, every halt hour. The other two are daily expected 
from New York. 

We hope that as Mr. Bathbun has procured these vehicles at much 
expense, for the use and accommodation of the public, without any 
desire or expectation of private emolument, the enterprise may be 
liberally sustained. 
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Moral Soooty op Butfalo." — ^Here is a reminder of a yet 
earlier Buffalo, liere printed from a record in the keeping of the 
Buffalo Historical Society: 

WABNINO. — ^All persons are hereby warned against teaming, 
unloading goods, wares or merchandise on the Babbath. The keeping 
open of stores and all hunting and fishing are likewise forbidden on 
the Sabbath. Parties of pleasure riding or walking to Black Boek 
or elsewhere are also prohibited. All Babbath desecrators will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

MORAL BOOIETY OP BUFFALO. 
Deabon Amos Callxndeb. 
Dated— Buffalo, N. Y.. June 21, 1818. 

Periodical Press op Buffalo. — ^In Vol. XIX of these Publications 
was published a list of Buffalo periodicals from 1811 to 1915. A 
few publications not then noted, and a number which have appeared 
since, are here listed as matter of record. The <<*" indicates His- 
torical Society Library; the <<t" Buffalo Public Library. 

•The American Jewish Beview. Weekly. First published Atlanta, 
Ga., 1913. Bemoved to Buffalo^ where it appeared Friday, Nov. 
9, 1917, that issue being Vol. IX, No. 1. Albert Herdcowitz, 
editor and proprietor, 118 Anderson Place; 8 pp., iU, 

**A tri-city journal for the Jewish home. Published every 
Friday in Buffalo, N. Y., for Buffalo, Bochester, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and American Jewry." — Editor's announcement. 

•The Bank Depositor. Jan., 1917. Monthly, by the Market Bank. 

Bethel Tidings. 1881. Monthly. 4to. In the Interest of the Buf- 
falo Bethel Home. Bev. J. O. Hazelton, editor. 

•tThe Binnacle of the Buffalo Yacht Club. July, 1915. Monthly. 
'* Published for the benefit of the members and for the purpose 
of advancing the interests of the Buffalo Yacht Club. ' ' Jos. B. 
Ford, editor and chairman of editorial board. Edward Sherlock, 
bus. mgr., 204 D. S. Morgan Bldg. 4to. HI. 

•fThe Bulleiin. Buffalo Chapter, American Bed Cross. July,' 1917. 
Monthly. Miss Mabel Wilcox, director. Niagara life Bldg. 

•Burt's Box Bulletin. 1903. Monthly, by the F. N. Burt Co., Ltd. 
John A. Holmes, editor. Miss Charlotte Koepf, associate editor. 
8vo., with cover. 

•The Business Outlook. June, 1917. Monthly, by the Bank of 
Buffalo, for free distribution. 4to, pp. 4. 

•The Calendar of the Church of the Holy Angels, 348 Porter avenue, 
Buffalo. 1901. Monthly. Issued on the last Sunday of each 
month in the interests of the Church and School. 8vo. pp. 24 
and cover. 

•tThe Curtiss Flyleaf. July, 1917. Monthly. Issued by the Educa- 
tional Dept., Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corporation. 4to. HI. 
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No. 4 (Oct, 1917), special "Patriotic" No. iU. and in colon, 
to aid sale of Liberty Bonds. 

*The Frontier Christian. Sept, 1916. Weekly. <<For the dissemin- 
ation of religious news," by the Biehmond Avenue Church of 
Christ. John P. Bala, editor, 124 Biehmond ave.; W. L. Kirbj, 
associate editor. In 1917, N. J. Tiffany, ed.; 25 ets. pr. yr. 

*Home and Health. Published for the Bed Cross Pharmacy, 127 
Grant st. 4 pp. Occasional. An issue of Feb-, 1918, is marked: 
**Vol. 18." 

*The Huteh-in-Swu Noe. 1 and 2 (Apr. 16 and 24, 1917), appeared 
with the heading, What shall it het Weekly, by a board of 
editors chosen by the pupils of Hutchinson High School. 4to, 
pp. 4. 

The Kitchen Magasine. Feb*, 1917. By £. J. Gowdy, 45 N. Divi- 
sion St. 

*Buffalo Labor Jowrndl. Saturday, Nov. 10, 1917. Weekly, pp. 8. 
Official organ of the Central Labor Council of Buffalo and 
vicinity. By the Buffalo Printing Co., 616 Genesee st. Stuart 
A. Hayward, pres.; George W. Bork, secy.; Jas. P. Doyle, pub- 
licity mgr. 

*^The Lantern. April, 1909, by the Women 's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 86 Delaware ave. Mrs. George A. Bailey, editor. 
Last issue, March, 1910. 

Leader (The Sunday). See *'The Sunday Leader." 

Legal Daily. See '< Buffalo Daily Transcript." 

*Lynam Direct Advertising. 1915. (Issue for Nov., 1917, is 
marked: "Third year, sixteenth number.") 8vo. pp. 16. printed 
in red and black; pictorial cover. J. T> Lynam Co., 45 N. Divi- 
sion St. 

*Mines and Mining, July 15, 1917. A weekly review devoted to the 
interests of investors, by Mark Harris, Mutual Life Bldg., 
Buffalo. (Also Toronto.) 4to. pp. 4. 

Municipal Hospital Journal. 1917. Daily, changed to weekly, Oct.* 
1917. By children at the hospital. 

Natural Gas and Gasoline Journal. Jan., 1917, succeeding and con- 
tinuing the Natural Gas Journal, q. v. (list of 1915). 

Nichols Nuntius, Feb.-June, 1913. Bi-weekly, by pupils of the 
Nichols School, Amherst st. 

*The Opinion of the Buffalo Republican Leafi^ue. Feb., 1894. Pub- 
lished monthly by the Committee on Political Information of 
the Buffalo Republican League. Wm. H. Hotchkiss, chm., 
Francis G. Ward, Wm. T. Homaday; 50 cts. pr. yr. 4to. Con- 
tinued several months. 

*Wver the Top, Oct. 8. 1917. Daily to Oct. 27, 1917, during the 

second Liberty Loan campaign. Vol. II., 3d Liberty Loan, from 

Apr. 6. 1918. By the Publicity Dept. Liberty Loan Committee. 

Tierce Bicydie ^^ar/t, 1915. (Monthly (or occasional) by the 

Pierce Cyde Co., Buffalo, N. T. 

tPnya?. Sept., 1913, to June, 1914. Monthly, by the Nichols School, 
Amherst st., 16 pp. 

The Quarterly Bailroad Begister, and General Advertiser, embracing 
an alphabetical list of every railroad, with the lengths, connec- 
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tions and stations, in North America. 1856-57. Quarterly, bj 
Debost T. Stiles. 50 ets. pr jr. 

A eontemporarj newspaper speaks of it as a quarterly 
pamphlet, ' ' a most useful little book. ' ' The publisher 's address 
is given in the Buffalo Directory for 1856, as No. 11 Chestnut st.; 
in '57, 226 N. Division st.; and in '60, as 373 Michigan st., but 
the Begister is only mentioned as of 1856 and '57. 
*Bq!uare Deal. Oct. 5, 1917. Weekly (Fridays) by Wm. P. Kil- 
cawley, editor and publisher, 75 E. Eagle st. ''Organized labor's 
weekly." 4 pp. 7 cols, to the page. Mr. Kileawley had been 
business manager of the Buffalo (^holic PubUeation Co.. Dis- 
continued after six weeks. 

* Stare News, 1917. Monthly, by Davis Bros., Ferry and Grant sts., 

for free distribution. 
The Sunday Leader, 1876 ( f ) Known to the compiler only through 

an adv. in the Buffalo Commercial AdvertUer, Nov. 9, 1876, 

p. 3, col. 5. 
♦The Theatrical News of Buffalo. Week of Oct. 21, 1917. Weekly. 

Published by the Pictureplay Publicity Bureau of Buffalo, 

Palace Theatre Building, 327 Main st. Irvin J. W. Hubert gen. 

mgr. 8 pp. 7 cols, to the page, ill "Theater patrons' guide to 

stageland and filmdom." 
*tBuffalo Daily Transcript and Legal Daily. Jan., 1916. Transcript 

Pub. Corporation, 658 ElUcott Square. John B. Joslyn, man. 

ed. The early issues (Jan. and Feb.) bear the title, Legal Daily, 

Discontinued, July, 1917* 

* Trust Company Service, July, 1917. Monthly by the City Trust 

Co. Erie Co. Savings Bank Bldg., 8vo, pp. 8 and cover. 
*West Side Forester. 1909. (Vol. VIII, No. 2, July, 1917.) Sm- 
4to, pp. 4. Quarterly, by Court West Side, No. 1306, Independ- 
ent Order of Foresters, 91 Rhode Inland st. Printed at Young's 
Print Shop, 70 Ellicott st. 

The following memoranda are either by way of correction of the 
list of 1915; or give more precise data: 

The Boatman's Magazine, begun Oct., 1834 (B. P. L.). 

The Sndeavorer. In B. P. L. 

Buffalo Enquirer, First issue, Apr. 8, 1891. See Express, Apr. 11, 

1916. 
Buffalo Evening Post. Discontinuance was announced July 13, 1877. 
Buffalo Freie Presse. First issue as daily, June 8, 1872. 
The Globe. First issue, Apr. 3, 1873. 
The Scientific Commercial. Begun Nov., 1875. 
South Side Topics. Became (1916) South Side; issued irregularly. 
The Wool Chrower, Its editor, Theodore C. Peters, died in BrooUyn, 

N. Y., May 6, 1876. See sketch in Buffalo Commercial, May 8, 

1876. 
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Old Buildings that aae Gone. — ^We continue our pictorial record 
of the Buffalo that has passed away, with a few Tiews of notable 
buildings and places. 

Early in 1916 the old building at the northeast comer of Main 
and North Diyision ^treets, which in its last years was the Bijou 
Theatre, was torn down for the erection of the new home of the 
Bank of Buffalo. Already the old building has an unfamiliar look, 
so soon do we become accustomed to the new. 

One of our pictures shows the building on Washington street 
which for many years served as a passenger station for the Lehigh 
Vall^ Bailroad. The site is now covered by the new passenger ter- 
minal of this road. The old station at Scott and Washington streets 
was torn down in the spring of 1916. 

The George B. Howard mansion on Delaware Avenue north of 
Summer street was razed in April, 1916. The new residence of Mrs. 
Seymour H. Knox now occupies this site. 

Two houses at the northwest comer of Main street and Bryant 
street, in the spring of 1916, were demolished and the site built up 
for business uses. The comer house, a handsome three-story brick 
building, was erected in 1876 by Mrs. Martha Bansom, wife of Dr. 
D. Ransom, who acquired the property in the '60 's. It was the home 
for three generations of the Bansom family. About 1911 Charles 
H. Bansom sold it to Dr. P. Harold Hayes, who in turn, with others 
of the family who were part owners, sold it to the Overland-Buffalo 
Company, which has erected a large building on the site. The small 
house adjoining was occupied by Edward B. Eggert for 40 years. 
It was built by H. G. Nolton, cashier of the old Bank of Commerce, 
but never occupied by him. This house was bought by Mrs. W. C. 
Kraft, and moved to the comer of West Ferry street and linwood 
avenue. 

The most famous Buffalo building recently demolished was the 
Johnson Cottage, on Delaware Avenue at Johnson Park. Built about 
1832-3, it was contemporary with the existence of Buffalo as a city, 
and was the home of Buffalo's first mayor, Ebenezer Johnson. In 
its eighty odd years of existence it had undergone some changes. 
An old oil painting, owned by the Historical Society, made about 
the time the house was built, shows a portico with six pillars. A 
fire, many years since, brought about changes; but the views pub- 
lished in this volume show it as it had been for many years. To 
many readers today, our pictures will recall its long occupancy by 
Bev. Dr. A. T. Chestes^Ilwhen principal of the Buffalo Seminary. 
Before Dr. Chester's tim^iftt was the home of Dr. Charles E. West, 
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first principal of the Seminary, for which Goodell Hall was built, 
adjoining the cottage on the west or Johnson Park side. It was 
Dr. West who planned the building, long caUed Goodell Hall because 
of JabeK Goodeirs gift of $10,000 to the building fund. It was 
also Dr. West who planted the trees around the cottage. Here, in 
his time, were entertained Louis Agassiz and many another distin- 
guished visitor. The house had many associations, and its preservation 
would have tended to preserve some measure of attractiveness in a 
once beautiful neighborhood now largely rebuilt for business uses. 
Buffalo does not preserve its historic homes. 

Another fine old house in the same section, the former residence 
of Sherman S. Jewett, was demoliriied in 1917. Its site is now 
covered by the Delaware Court buildings. 

Two views of the Sea Wall Strip, from which the City has finally 
removed the squatters and their picturesque abodes, will help preserve 
the memory of this part of Buffalo's water-front as it has long 
appeared. Present plans contemplate the construction of a modem 
thoroughfare, with other changes which in a few years probably 
will thoroughly transform the region. 

The ''Billy" Sunday tabernacle on East Ferry Street had a short 
but lively history. Used for eight weeks for a ''religious cam- 
paign. ' ' it wtLS torn down soon after the end of the meetings. Spring 
of 1917. Its seating capacity was 16,000. 

The old white house, long a familiar landmark at the comer of 
Main Stireet and Fillmore Avenue, owned by the Buffalo Cement 
Company, Limited, in 1916 was torn down and replaced by a brick 
building consisting of five stores and five apartments. This house 
of late years has been known as the ' ' Ensign House" by reason of the 
fact that the near-by quarries were once owned by Charles Ensign. 
Mrs. Cornelia Hamilton, whose grandfather was a member of the first 
United States Senate, made the statement some seventeen years ago 
(she was then seventy -five years old) that she lived there as a little 
girl fLve years old; having been taken there by her grandfather from 
Batavia, who moved all his household effects in a wagon drawn by an 
oz-team. This would make the old part of the house about one 
hundred years old. The frame work was of hewn timbers, and these 
and the lath were cut by hand from the woods east of the house — 
the woods at that time consisting largely of nnall hickory, with some 
oak and butternut. ^^^ 

In the old quarry east of the Erie and th/r D.^ L. & W. Bailroads 
were found hundreds of flint arrow-heads»rttfad stones such as are 
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used in the mmkiiig of tomahawks. These were made at this point 
on account of the unusually hard, flinty stone. 

At the foot of Washington street, for many years, thA four-story 
wedge-shaped building of C. H. McCutcheon was a familiar structure. 
It finally disappeared, not without some litigation, to make room for 
the requirements of the Lackawanna Railroad, whose new passenger 
station is just across Ohio street from this site. Further radical 
ehanges in that neighborhood are likely to come soon, involying the 
demolition of numerous old buildings. 
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